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BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


_Amonasr the many things to fix the attention of an inhabitant of the 
United States of America when he travels in Europe, there is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes him more than the decay or break-up of old 
institutions, political or social, moral or material. We are so much ac- 
eustomed to progress in the New World, that almost the only change 
we look for is that caused by a wider expansion of views, a continual 
ent of means. Our course is so directly onward, that we never 
to think of those who fall behind in the race; or if we occasion- 
ally: witness the ruin of an ample fortune, we ascribe it, in all probability, 
to the right cause—an incautious speculation ; consoling the sufferer, ‘if 
weoffér consolation at all, with the assurance that in a new country 
there is always plenty of opportunity for a man to begin again. The 
displacement even of the Indian tribes, one of the few facts that speak of. 
the, history, of. the past. im,America, goes for nothing in our account ; 
theseanty mementoes which they have left exciting our sympathy in ‘an 
infigitely smaller degree than the void which they have made foe new, . 
enterprise affects our desire for advancement. a 
But.on this side of the Atlantic the case is quite different. We are 
spéetators of the play, not actors in it. We come here to observe’upon’ ’ 
mer} ‘and manners—to examine with an equal eye both the past and the 
present, reserving the future for ourselves in our own land, in the hope... 
of creating that which one day may become a glorious past. ist9a9 
It-has personally been my fortune, during previous visits to Europe,’ 
to witness some remarkable mutations. I shall say nothing of political 
occurrences or altered opinions, as I have no desire at this moment, to 
enter upon a grave disquisition on such subjects. I prefer rather. to 
speak of changes that have interested me more nearly the general 
events which belong to history. I will not, therefore, like King 
Richard, 
Make dust my paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, 


but tell what I have to say in a less uncheerful spirit. 

When last I was in England, the subject which chiefly engrossed con- 
versation, as a question of society, was the great sale at Stra 
Hill; the dispersion of the countless objects of art and virtt? which the 
taste and antiquarian zeal of Horace Walpole had. for half a century 
been: oceupied in collecting. Like many more of my countrymen, I wan- 
dered through the pasteboard Gothic galleries of the reviver of medizval 
art, criticising the man while I admired the result of his exertions; . but 
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not without respect for his opinions as well as his talents; for Walpole 
was one of the few who had the wisdom to see and the frankness to 
denounce the unjust policy of his government towards the pee which, 
happily for all parties, became so soon an independent nation. But, be- 
yond this feeling, I sympathised little with the family of the. then pos. 
sessors of Strawberry Hill; and had I even been that way disposed, | 
heard enough from the persons I met there to give my thoughts an op- 

osite direction. One amongst these was a very singular man, whom | 
Pad often heard of, and now accidentally encountered—the celebrated 
author of Vathék, but more celebrated still as the owner of Fonthill, 
his own creation, and the victim of his own caprice. 

No man’s career had been more uniformly cast in high places than 
Mr. Beckford's ; none had possessed more, few so many, opportunities 
of seeing life, and there was probably no one in England who could sa 
so much of what he had seen and known, or say it so well, as himsele 
I have heard that he cared less for his own countrymen than for any 
other people on earth, and I am inclined to think so from the mauvaise 
langue with which he spoke of so many whom I named to him as 
celebrities, who had been his contemporaries in youth and middle age. 

He soon discovered, perhaps from the free-spoken manner with which 
I questioned him on various points, that I was an American; and 
whether he was on that account more communicative than he other- 
wise would have been, or was willing to entertain me because I was a 
stranger, I cannot say, but he certainly put no restraint on his words, 
nor troubled himself much about the effect which might be caused by his 
anecdotes. 

Towards Horace Walpole he seemed to entertain a feeling of animosity, 
which nearly half a century of the shrouded stillness of the grave had 
been unable to remove. ' 

“] wrote a book,” said he, “ when I was only eighteen—not to ridicule 
Horace Walpole, though he thought so, and cherished a spite against me 
as long as = lived—but to mystify an old housekeeper of mine, who 

lieved every word that was set down in it, and learnt it all by heart to 
retail it to the people who came to see my house. She was firmly per- 
suaded, because I had told her so, that Michael Angelo was’ a tibe 
whom I had set up in business in Bath, where he took to painting, and 

roduced the work on which she used to descant to the astonished visitors. 

he title of the book offended Walpole, but there was nothing in it 
against him; it was thought amusing; a bookseller gave me a hundred 
and sixty guineas for it, and it had itsday. But besides that,” continued 
Mr. Beckford, “he disliked me as a younger and rival collector. If"— 
and the old man churned his words spitefully, a light foam settling from 
time to time on his lips as he rapidly went on—“ if he could see me 
here now, fixing on the things I mean to buy, he would even wish himself 
back again. Horace Walpole’s taste,” he added with vehemence, ‘ was 
bad. He was an offalist.” 

He told a. story of the Emperor Charles VI. of Germany, 
which he had had from the famous Prince de Ligne, with whom he had 
been intimate at Brussels some sixty years before. 

“The emperor,” said Mr. Beckford, “had fewer brains than kings, 
nd riéme ils fussent Allemands, generally have. His Lorraine- 
nch was exquisite, and the Prince de Ligne could imitate him to the 
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life. He was one day out walking with the great chamberlain and 
gome other officers of his court, when it came on to rain. The em 
turned round in a state of helpless distress, and—guweule béante— 
exclaimed to the chamberlain:—‘Il bleut tans ma pouche!’ The 
functionary received the intimation as gravely as if it had been the 

undest state secret; the vast resources of his mind, however, sug- 
gested a remedy. Approaching the afflicted emperor with a low bow at 
every step as he drew nearer, he paused at length, and, looking respect- 
fully in the vacant face, said with the utmost gravity :—‘ qu'il blaise a sa 
machesté imbériale te pien fouloir fermer sa pouche ?’ ” 

The look of imbecile gratitude which Mr. Beckford put on to express 
the monarch’s thanks, could not have been surpassed by the emperor him- 
self, or by his witty reporter. . 

Of a great predecessor of the Lorraine prince—the Emperor Charles V. 
—Mr. Beckford spoke with more respect. We were examining a port- 
folio of rare prints together, and came to a portrait of the recluse of St. 
Just, engraved, however, from a picture when he still wore the diadems 
of Germany and Spain. After commenting on his character in terms of 

raise, perhaps on account of his having exhausted his ambition, or for 
bis contempt of the nothingness of fame, he suddenly said— 

“ This is a very good likeness. I can say so, for | have seen him.” 

“| know, sir, you have seen a great deal more than most people,” I 
replied, smiling ; ‘‘ but Charles V. has been dead nearly 300 years.” 

“Very true,” returned Mr. Beckford, “ but for all that I have seen him.” 

He said this so positively, that I stared with astonishment, beginning 
to ask myself if I had got into company with the Wandering Jew. 

“ When I was first in Spain,” pursued he, “although my visit was 
ostensibly for my own amusement, I had been charged by the Queen of 
Portugal with certain matters of importance to the Court of Spain, and 
more facilities were given me for seeing whatever I pleased than any 
foreigner had enjoyed before. I had only to express a wish, and it was 
immediately gratified. When I went to the Escurial, I said that I 
should like to see the body of Charles V. as he lay embalmed in his 
coffin. The tomb was consequently opened, and I saw his face as dis- 
tinetly as I see yours now, as plainly as this engraving shows it. There’s 
only one difference—the mouth had slightly fallen in, but the rest of the 
— were as prominent as in his lifetime. 1 shall never forget 

m.”” 

Mr. Beckford’s acquaintance with the royal family of Portugal pro- 
voked his cynical, or perhaps scandal-loving propensities. 

“ Few of that race,” said he, “are legitimate. Dom Miguel, for in- 
stance ; his father was the Marquis of Marialva, not Dom Joiio; and the 
proof of it is that he is web-footed. The Marialvas all have that mark, 
like the Reine Pédauque.” 

How true this assertion may be, it is impossible for me to say, but Mr. 
Beckford asserted it as a fact which admitted of no dispute. His tone, 
indeed, was so confident, that had he declared Dom Miguel to be a 
human ornithoryncus, I should scarcely have raised a doubt on the sub- 
ject. After all, Nature indulges in so many freaks, that I see no reason 
why, amongst other blemishes, a few extra membranes may not become 

tary. I could repeat many more curious things which fell from this 
strange old man, who, at the age of eighty-two, spoke with all the fer- 
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your and energy of youth ; but they would lead me too far from my sub. 
jectethaeglt tha usion to him is not altogether disconnected with the 
theme which more particularly ep me, for in the same gallery 
where I saw Mr. Beckford, I renewed my acquaintance with the Coun- 
tess of Blessington. : 

Thirteen years before—time has since lengthened the period to twenty 
—lI had been presented to her ladyship in Paris by my countryman 
Fenimore Cooper. She then struck me as one of the most beautiful 
women I had ever seen ; and that opinion was'scarcely shaken when I met 
her again, standing beneath Sir Joshua’s portrait of the lovely Lady 
Waldegrave, a test of some severity. More fulness had been added to 
her figure, and the oval form of her face was less apparent, but the grace 
of the one and the sweetness of the other were still conspicuous. There 
are some faces in which the light of beauty is never extinguished, and 
Lady Blessington's was of that order. He who has only seen Lawrence's 
exquisite portrait of her will have carried away this impression ; we, who 
have known the original, many years after that picture was painted, can 
confirm the truth of this creed by our own experience. 

There was more of change in the appearance of Count D’Orsay, on 
whose arm Lady Blessington was leaning. The wear and tear of a 
man’s life, and such a life as I have heard he led, sufficiently account for 
this. But there was nothing altered in his manner,—nor in that of 
either. The faculty which all clever people possess, in common with 
many who are notoriously deficient in other respects—that of remember- 
ing faces—recalled me at once to their recollection. 

* You must come and see me at Gore House,” said her ladyship; 
‘my rooms are not quite so large as the salons in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, but I manage to fill them as well, if not better. J’ai laché la 
parole, mon cher Alfred,” added she, turning with a smile to her com- 
panion, “j’espére que tu ne m’en veux pas?” 

‘Je n’ai rien A dire,” was the count’s reply ; “on gagne toujours 
quand on trouve de nouveaux amis sans en perdre de vieux.” 

* Surtout,” continued the countess, giving me her hand, “ quand ils 
arrivent de si loin.” 

I need scarcely say, that after this welcome, I did not bend unwilling 
feet in the direction of Gore House during the remainder of my stay in 
London that summer. 

The first time I dined there I shall not easily forget. It was a beau- 
tiful evening in the beginning of June, and though the day had been 

nt in a round of sight-seeing, I experienced none of the fatigue which 
I might have felt at another moment, with so much pleasure had I looked 
forward to the party I expected to meet. In the month of June, if the 
season be at all propitious, the environs of London, especially to the west, 
are charming. An hour or two before, Hyde Park had been filled with 
the beauty and fashion of the town ; but now, as I drove to my appoint- 
ment, only a few stray horsemen were still enjoying the freshness of the 
turf and the coolness of the evening. They were diners at clubs, I 
fancied, who had no such attraction before them as that which beckoned 
me on. I was fearful, indeed, of being rather behind time myself, 
having been delayed by a slight accident at my lodgings, but—like my 
countryman, N. P. Willis, who had been similarly graced a few years 
before—I had gained upon the clock, or perhaps I should rather say, had 
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been too literal an interpreter of its meaning in London society, for when 
I was shown into the library, where Lady Blessington pane received 
her guests, no one had yet arrived. I had leisure, therefore, to examine 
the locality ; and as this hospitable mansion is now, alas! dismantled, 
some description of it, even though it trench upon the auctioneer’s 
privilege, may not be out of place. 

The rooms on the ground-floor consisted of a small study on the left of 
the vestibule, separated by a wide old-fashioned staircase from the dining- 
room, which looked out upon the garden. The library on the right hand 
oceupied the whole depth of the house, and was narrow in proportion to 
its length, which I should judge to be about forty feet. 

As N. P. Willis has said, it was filled with * sofas, couches, ottomans, 
and busts, arranged in rather a crowded sumptuousness throughout the 
room;” and this description held good of every apartment in the house. 
But amidst the profusion of ornament which met the eye everywhere, per- 
plexing it in its choice of rest, when it did settle, the object was always 
commended by beauty of form, richness of decoration, or intrinsic value. 
China of deep oriental blue, porcelain of Sevres and Dresden, sea-green 
and turquoise, vases for flowers and essences of glittering gold and brightest 
ruby, many-hued marble pedestals crowned with classical tazze—antiques 
in bronze—middle-age relics of silver and ivory—clocks of or-molu, and 
goodly rows of books which lined the walls on either side, some thousands 
in number, surmounted by golden urns, were amongst the many beautiful 
things which attracted my notice. Here was an exquisitely chiselled bust 
of a lovely woman, whom instinct alone would have told me was the pre- 
siding genius of the place ; opposite to it a companion piece of sculpture, 
evidently by the same hand, in which I at once traced the features of 
Count d’Orsay, perfect in their proportion and striking in their ensemble. 
These I afterwards learnt were the work of Bertolini. At that time the 
sculptor’s art was unpractised by the accomplished French nobleman, or 
if practised, nothing had then issued beyond the limits of his studio ; and 
the numberless statwettes which the auctioneer’s hammer sent flying all 
abroad the other day, had not yet seen the light. Versatile in his talents 
as he is successful in the exercise of them, Count d’Orsay, at the period 
of which I speak, confined himself to those admirable croguis, which so 
soon became multiplied into one of the most agreeable galleries of con- 
temporaneous portraiture that have been drawn by one hand. 

But if the library, with its white and gold doiserie, its green and 
amber brocade, its doors lined with plate glass, its golden flambeaux and 
antique-shaped candlesticks, gave an idea of luxurious embellishment ; 

how much more was that impression heightened by the ean deco- 
ration of the drawing-room adjoining, the approach to which was by a 
small lobby at the northern extremity of the apartment! Gorgeous with 
crimson and gold, and reflecting its brightness in countless mirrors and 
looking-glasses, which reached mostly from the floor to the ceiling, ana 
lit in the midst by one enormous chandelier with its shivering pendants 
of rainbow dye, it seemed as if it were beyond the power of art to add to 
the display of ornament. And this, perhaps, was true; but art which was 
not the upholsterer’s or the jeweller’s had been busy at work on the walls, 
banishing all else from the mind when once you gazed upon it. 
_ Byron somewhere in his journal speaks of a picture by Titian or Gior- 
gione, which seemed to light up the place where he beheld it, filling the 
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eye to the exclusion of everything beside. The same effect was produced 

one looked on the exquisite portrait of Lady Blessington which hung 
over the lobby entrance. No painter of his time, nor scarcely of any other, 
could so truly as Sir Thomas Lawrence have interpreted the matchless 
beauty of the original. That smiling face, that dimpled cheek, that rich 
but fair complexion, that sweet mouth, those clear expressive eyes, that 
hair of darkest brown sweeping so gracefully over a brow of snow, that 
bending, speaking attitude, that air of joyousness and tenderness com- 
bined! It would seem as if the poet’s vision were prophetic, though at 
the time he wrote the following lines Byron had not yet seen Lady 
Blessington. 


Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 

Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth; - 
Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow, 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth. 





Her brow was white and low; her cheeks’ pure dye 
Like rosy twilight still with the set sun ; 

Short upper lips, such lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such. 


Rarely before have such charms met in one person, and still more rare 
has been the endeavour to transfer them to canvass. He who succeeds in 
such a task, has by that work alone secured for himself an immortality. 
Lawrence—the modern Vandyke in this branch of his art—has painted 
many beautiful women, but he never had a subject more worthy of his 
pencil. This enchanting portrait has now become the property of the 
Marquis of Hertford, who acquired it for 320 guineas—but little more 
than half the sum that Lawrence used to receive for an ordinary por- 
trait. 

From such a picture to the fac-simile produced by the skill of the 
modeller, the transition is natural. In a small boudoir, the only draw- 
back to which was that it looked out upon the stables, lay reclined upon a 
velvet cushion, and carefully protected by a glass shade from the blacken- 
ing air, a pair of hands modelled in silver after those of Lady Blessington. 
Small, and round, and dimpled, with long taper fingers and arching nails, 
the sculptor never met with a finer study. What was given for them | 
know not, though even as a work of art they were worth any price, but 
at the sale they went for 342. “The hands of old gave hearts,” Othello 
— ;—-Lady Bleisington’s heart has scarcely gone with her hands. 

hoever the purchaser may be, let him content himself with the frag- 
ments which fortune has thrown into his lap. 

The companion portrait to the one just now described was that of the 
late Earl of Blessington, also by Lawrence, and valuable as a specimen 
of his style. 

Having got on the subject of art, I may as well enumerate here a few 
of the principal works scattered through different parts of the house ; less 
on account of their intrinsic merit, than from so many of them having 
been produced by one who was so long the leader of the English world 
of fashion. They served also, in a very interesting degree, to illustrate 
the friendships and feelings which predominated in Gore House. The 
name of Napoleon was there a worshipped one. Not only did his por- 
- trait appear in various places, but more than one bust and several sta- 
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tuettes, in marble, in bronze, and other materials, were to be seen. Jose- 

phine, of whom there was one miniature, was chiefly represented by ob- 
jects in which elegance and utility were mingled—as, for instance, in the 
china and ornamental furniture that came from Malmaison. Of the 
little King of Rome there was also a miniature by Isabey, set round with 
false diamonds—the moral of his brief career. 

No less conspicuous than the memorials of the Emperor were those of 
his great en the Duke of Wellington, who has not himself been 
neglectful of the respect due to the departed hero. In the drawing- 
room hung the three-quarter-length profile of the duke, painted by 
Count D’Orsay, from which the well-known engraving has been taken. 
The pendant to it, the Marquis of Wellesley, was by the same hand. 
A like spirit of antagonism was apparent whichever way one turned. 
Here was O’Connell—there Lord Lyndhurst ; and the party-wall be- 
tween them—now leaning one way, now the other—was the versatile, 
“wind-changing” Brougham. Absolute power and the right divine 
were figured under the semblances of the Emperor Nicholas and the 
King of Hanover ; liberty, under that of Massaniello—the painter, in 
this case, being Salvator Rosa himself. This portrait, one of the most 
interesting in the collection at Gore House, came from the Belvidere 
Palace at Naples, and was sold for fifty-five guineas. In one place was 
a likeness of Lord Byron, and in another that of Walter Savage Landor, 
whom, as I think, he too savagely assailed in Don Juan: the first of 
these pictures, a very clever and interesting production, was by Count 
D’Orsay ; the painter of the second might be recognised by the pencilled 
inscription alone, the words “jour & gauche” being the shibboleth of 
Chalon. 

The facile hand of Count D’Orsay had, in one instance, assembled a 
very amusing groupe on the lawn beneath. A large cow forms the great 
object of attraction, and, gazing on it admiringly—never was cow luckier 
—are Edwin Landseer, to whom every beast of the field owes homage; 
the gay and good-humoured Earl of Chesterfield—(his ancestor, most 
likely, would have taken off his hat to the august animal)—and the clever 
artist himself. Slowly approaching on the other side, are the Duke of 
Wellington and Lady Blessington, linked arm-in-arm ; and in the dis- 
tance appear the beautiful girls whose faces have happily been brought 
nearer to our gaze in other pictures than they are presented here. It 
could not as a work of art be estimated very highly, but it was interest- 
ing from the associations connected with it. 

The various specimens which Edwin Landseer, Wilkie, Etty, Maclise, 
Grant, and Chalon, had added to the collection at Gore House, attested 
still further the intimacy of its owner with the world of art; and the 
names one read off from the bookshelves confirmed the impression that 
the greatest living literary celebrities of England found a ready and 
hospitable weleome there. Of these I shall take occasion to speak- pre- 
sently. 

The interruption to my wanderings round the room came in the most 
agreeable form, in the person of the fair hostess ; and the pleasant téte-a- 
fete that followed, which revived many happy recollections, was not 
broken in upon for some minutes. A Persian visitor might, in the hyper- 
bole of his language, have compared Lady Blessington’s carpet to the 
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celebrated one in the “ Arabian Nights,” which transported all who trod 
on it wherever they wished to go; but Oriental exaggeration was unne- 
cessary, the truth being that every one who pressed it with their feet 
found that they had realised their greatest wish in remaining where they 


were. 

As I had been the first comer, I had the advantage—no slight one to 
a stranger—of hearing the various guests announced, so that I caught 
their names more readily when I was afterwards introduced. The earliest 
arrival was that of Dr. Q , into whose lively, laughing, good-natured 
face it was impossible to look without feeling assured that a kind, warm, 
heart responded to the outward sign. ‘There is no profession in which 
such true benevolence is shown as in that of the medicak man: I have 
found it so in my own country under the most trying circumstances, and 
every one who knows Dr. Q is well aware that his practice is closely 
modelled on the example of the good Samaritan. He had adopted the 
homeeopathic principle in the medical treatment of his patients, but there 
was no homeopathy in the distribution of his charity and kindness. I 
made acquaintance with him at sight, and the draft is still honoured when- 
ever presented. 

In striking contrast both of person and manner to the hearty, buoyant, 
and somewhat sturdy physician, was the next comer, Mr, A F 
Unusually tall and thin, and of colourless aspect, a grave expression on 
his features seemed at the first glance to denote the man who had sacri- 
ficed his own health in searching after the secret of preserving that of 
others ; but the moment he spoke, the smile that played round his mouth, 
and the light that shone in his eye, fitly heralded the playful wit that fell 
from the lips of one of the most observant men of the world. Epigrammatic 
in speech, his style in writing was yet more keenly pointed; and many a 
political opponent would rather been exposed to the heaviest 
thunder of the Times than to the quick summer-lightning (for after all 
there was no “ forked malice” in it) of the E——r. 

The D of B——t came next, a man of fashion with a great 
historic name, and preserving at fifty all the manners and much of the 
personal appearance which had “ witch’d the world,” when as the gay 
and dashing W he wore the brilliant uniform of the —th Hussars 
before he exchanged the dragoon’s saddle for the driving box of the B—— 
coach. Good-natured and hospitable in an eminent degree, he did the 
honours of his princely seat in W shire in a way to excite the regret 
of his numerous friends that one with so large a heart should ever be 
circumscribed for means. 

_ Him followed closely three younger men, all bearing the same Chris- 
tian name, but having little other resemblance between them. These, I 
found, were amongst the latest horsemen in the park, whom I had unwit- 
tingly consigned to the solitude of club dinners. The first was Lord 
A-— P——t, tall, heavy limbed, and darked-browed, hereditarily skilful 
alike in horsemanship and yachting, but taking to the last perhaps the 
kindlier of the two. The second was Mr. A M——-y, slightly made 
and with fine delicate features—a pet, I was told, amongst the women, who 
listened with willing ear to his pleasant discourse, pleasant, albeit accom- 
panied by a slight impediment of speech—for where this defect exists, 
the set-off lies in the rapidity with which the pregnant meaning of the 
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sentence is shot home when the temporary barrier is overleapt. ‘The 
third representative of a royal name—one held in veneration even by 
Republicans as a giver of liberty and diffuser of enlightenment—was 
Tami de la maison, the accomplished artist-nobleman of whom I have 
already made frequent mention. There is no need to say anything 
more of one so well known and so deservedly admired. 

But the number of guests was not yet complete. They arrived in the 
following order : 

Slowly, with the foot of age, his head bent forward and his hands ex- 
tended, came Mr. S R , endowed alike with the gifts of Plutus 
and Apollo, and enjoying, perhaps, a higher reputation for the possession 
of each than he deserved. If the couplet ascribed to Lady B be 
really hers, her ladyship seems to have thought his most calabeati’ poem 
somewhat over-praised ; it ran thus : 


“Of R——s’s Italy, L—ttr—ll relates, 
That it would have been dish’d were it not for the plates.” 








In this opinion I do not, however, coincide, believing some of his 
Ausonian fragments—above all, those descriptive of Venice—to be the 
finest he ever wrote, and worthy of themselves alone to place him high 
amongst poets. Of the peculiarities of which I had eek so much, but 
one was strikingly exemplified— his ‘fondness for female admiration. 
Other men have Sa anxious to engross the attention of a beautiful 
woman, before it fell to the lot of Mr. R to attempt it; but very few, 
I imagine, have tried to turn it in the same direction. Like a young 
Frenchman whom I formerly knew in Paris, his motto has been—not 
“Comme je l’aime!” but “Comme elle m’adore!” Goldsmith is said to 
have been jealous if a pretty woman attracted more notice than himself; 
and it was no uncommon thing for R to sulk for a whole evening if 
the prettiest woman in the company failed to make much of him. 

A tall, good-natured looking man, with a curious expression in his eye, 
and a countenance whose freshness of colour contrasted forcibly with the 
poet’s pallid hue, came close upon the heels of the latter ; he was wel- 
comed as Lord C y, a title earned by length of service in the capacity 
of first commoner of England, and chosen in honour of the distinguished 
prelate, his father, to perpetuate the memory of a transitory ecclesiastical 
dignity. Gravity of manner was the compelled attribute of his long- 
held official osition; but that it was not congenial to him was apparent 
at once to all who had the pleasure of meeting him in general society. 
If he did not say brilliant things, he knew how to appreciate them, and, 
with a great command of language, told a story admirably. 

The two last who entered were Captain M and Lord C——d. 
Owing to my long intimacy with Fenimore Cooper, I was anxious to see his 
rival, the great English naval novelist. His appearance was characteristic 
of his country and profession; his manner a little rough and outspoken, 
but with nothing offensive in its freedom; his conversation was shrewd 
and to the purpose, and occasionally revealed those broad traits of humour 
for which his novels are sofamous. When Philip IV. of Spain saw from 
his palace windows a student with a book, who was walking by the 
banks of the Manzanares, and who paused every now and then to burst 
into fits of uncontrollable laughter, he turned to his courtiers and said— 
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« That fellow is either mad, or reading Don Quixote.” A similar story 
has been told of the author of Peter Simple. 
The fair-haired nobleman who closes this list of guests had, to make 


his more acceptable, brought with him a gorgeous portfolio, 
re a to the countess. It was a splendid offering,—the finest 


, of the kind, that ever I saw. It was exquisitely bound in 


oe velvet, adorned with precious stones ; and a coronet inlaid in gold, 


with various devices round it, indicated the rank of the lady for whom 


it was designed 


In the centre of the cover, instead of ornament was a 


plain oval mirror set in delcately-shaped frame of gold ; “no pictur 


that could 


the 
For the 


be placed there,” the earl gallantly said, “ being comparable to 
that would be reflected when Lady Blessington gazed on it.” 
sake of its owner, it is to be regretted that her features had 


not been daguerreotyped in the mirror; in that case, Lord C——’s 
handsome cadeau, for which, I was told, he gave about 200/., would 
not have been disposed of at something less than 404, 


After a 


few minutes spent in admiration of this costly trifle, dinner 


was announced; and indiscriminately following our hostess, to whom 


the D—— of B 


ve his arm, we placed ourselves round the hos- 





pitable board. Apicius himself, with Monsieur prefixed to his name, 
would have been satisfied with the way in which it was spread. If it be 
true, as has been said by a distinguished gastronome, that ‘ un estomac 
A toute épreuve est le premier principe de tout bonheur,” the experi- 
mentalist at Lady Blessington’s table, exposed to every temptation that 
variety could offer, need have feared no further test of his capabilities, 
and, passing safely through the ordeal, might have comfortably esta- 
blished the principle. But the sense of happiness, so far at least as I 
was concerned, was not limited to the taste, though the excellence of 
the cuisine might, under cther circumstances, have been all-sufficient for 


enjoyment. 


aiety, wit, and good-humour were the sauce with which 


“on mangeait son poisson,” and there was no lack of these ingredients. 


I was placed between Dr. Q 


; and never, I 








and Captain M 


think, did I meet with two moro entertaining companions. Poor 
M——! I am told that during the last year or two of his life he had 
become greatly changed ; having taken a peculiar turn in matters of 
ri Om Mary: earnest than when he mystified a great artist, his par- 
ticular friend, by pretending to feel a call towards the Church of Rome. 
In spite of the subject, it was impossible to avoid laughing as he told 
the story of his confession, and described the unheard-of iniquities which 
he laid to his own charge, and the pious horror and simple credulity of 
his kind-hearted, anxious friend, who had vicariously undertaken to listen 
to the catalogue of his crimes. The subject led, somehow, from the 


Catholics to the Jews; and Dr. Q 





amused us by an anecdote of 


what had recently befallen an acquaintance of his, a Portuguese gentle- 
min—a Roman Catholic, of course—who, after some years’ residence in 
pom ee mm wee ree to his own country. This gentleman had 
some wealthy Hebrew friends, and having experienced a deal of 
hospitality from them during his stay, wished to give gnarl slight 
token to remember him by. He was a great amateur in wood-carving, 
and had collected some good specimens, chiefly from Belgium. Amongst 


them was a fine head of David—neither the painter nor the sculptor, 
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but the hero-king of Israel. This was offered, and received so readily, 

that, forgetting he had to do with “the people,” he pressed them to 

accept another subject—of exquisite ¢ravai/—the “ Holy Family !” 
‘No, thankee,” said Mr. Solomons, rather drily, “we don’t take any 


interest in that family.” 
“ Perhaps,” added Dr. Q——, “it would have been better for them if 


they did.” 

The current topics of the day furnished endless subjects for discussion— 
such, for instance, as the absurd recent attempt of Francis on the life of 
the Queen—the news from India, of Sale’s heroic defence of Jellalabad 
—the suicide of Lord Congleton—the Chartist camp-meeting in the north, 
and the marriage of the Marquis of W——d; the last, an event which 
seemed to have excited more interest in the fashionable world than all the 
rest put together. This nobleman’s eccentricities had long been of so 
striking a character, that the idea of his being tamed down to matrimony 
was looked upon as the wildest experiment ever made. 

“ T was present,” said Lord C——d, “at the marriage, in the chapel 
at Whitehall. A few moments after the bride entered the vestry, very 
handsome but as pale as marble, W d came in, with his brother, 
Lord W. B——. W d too looked pale, but with that air of determina- 
“tion which a courageous man wears oki he is about to venture on an 
enterprise of danger. He reminded me,” added Lord C , “of 
nothing so much as of a fellow stepping into the ring, followed by his 
backer ; and I could hardly help offering the odds to my next neighbour.” 

“ For or against him ?” asked A M y, with a slight effort. 

“In his favour, certainly,” replied Lord C——~; “and I should win, 
I’m sure, if I had. People say he will very soon neglect her, and get 
back to his old kind of life; but after keeping his promise so strictly for 
a whole year, of never once getting into a row of any kind, I don’t think 
you'll hear any more of W———d’s escapades. He has good sense and a 
good heart, and she is a woman who will bring them both into play, take 
my word for it.” 

Every one knows that the result of this singular marriage has justified 
Lord C ’s prediction, and that no better husband, no kinder landlord, 
no more useful member of society, is to be met with in the three king- 
doms. It is a great triumph for one so dangerously situated as Lady 
Ww d; but she owes it to the high qualities of her own mind. 

“ Your comparison of a prize-fighter,” said Lord C , ‘puts me 
in mind of what was once said to me by a very beautiful girl on the 
morning of her marriage. I had breakfasted at her aunt’s house in the 
country, about ten or twelve miles from town, where she was staying, 
quite alone ; and the wedding was. to take place in the evening, on a 
splendid scale, at her grandfather Lord A ’s, in Street. I put 
her into the carriage, and as I took leave— 

“How quiet it all is here!’ she said; ‘it will be rather a different 
thing by-and-bye, when I'm brought to the scratch !’” 

I laughed with the rest at this speech, but could not help saying that 
no young lady of my acquaintance in the United States would have 
ventured to make it ; on which M rallied me on what he was pleased 
to call the over-refinement of American females, reminding me of the 


story, which I believe he invented, of Miss , of Boston, who, he 
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said, put the legs of her piano into frilled trousers, and always spoke of 
the back of her gown as “the western side.” : 

His joke, however, failed to convince me that it was desirable for women 
of to adopt the slang phrases of the clubs, a custom which seems to 
me to prevail more and more. 

“You would have in gga said Mr. A F——-, addressing 

ith a lady of my acquaintance, whose marriage 
took place under circumstances rather disagreeable to a sensitive person. 
One of the Indian chiefs who were lately oe at Exeter or the 
Egyptian Hall, I forget which, prevailed upon an English girl to become 
his ‘wife, and the ous seanitod at St. Martin’s the ant ri church in 
which my friend lived. Her wedding, unluckily, had been fixed for the 
same day ; and to make the matter worse, it was Easter Monday, so that 
when her party got into the church the crowd they found there, assembled 
to see the Indian sacrifice, was tremendous; and they had to wait till their 
turn came. This would not have signified so much, but as the Chippe- 
way warrior did not appear at the altar in his war-paint, with tomahawk 
ab necklace of bears’ claws, but was dressed like a respectable London 
mechanic, half the people present didn’t know which was which; and when 
the Earl of —— left the church with his bride, they were followed by the 
roaring mob, hurraing and shouting all the way to Spring Gardens; they 
didn’t disperse, either, till they were assured that the Swift Eagle and his 
squaw had embarked in the penny steamer at Hungerford Stairs to spend 
the honeymoon in Ratcliffe-Highway. My friends had a narrow escape 
of the marrowbones and cleavers.” 

“A strange kind of marriage took place the other day,” said Dr. 
Q——.,, “where I was present. It was the wedding of one of the daugh 
ters of Lord E——. He was dying at the time, but would have the cere- 
mony performed in his own drawing-room. He sat propped up in a 
chair, unable to speak; and the newly-married couple end all the guests 
filed past him and left him alone, at his own desire—expressed by signs— 
to die. His death actually took place a few hours afterwards. A mar- 
riage contracted under veh circumstances ought, in compensation, to turn 
out a happy one.” 

“ Talking of happy marriages,” said Mr. R——+s, breaking silence for 
the first time, “1 see that B——, the composer, whose wife ran away 
from him, has been dubbed with unhacked rapier. He couldn’t foresee 
his domestic misfortune, and is properly enough be-knighted.” 

“ He was not alone in his glory,” said Lord C ; “there were a 
batch of painters similarly graced :—_R——s, who I wish would make me 
& mimature copy of the Lawrence in the next room; A n, a very 
worthy fellow, and, next, to Sir D W , the best exponent of 
Scottish art; and H——r, who has done some clever things in his way, 
but who spoils all by his intolerable conceit.” 

“ In what way?” I ventured to ask. 

“<T will Pats you an instance,” replied Lord C——y. “I happened 
to be at a dinner once where his health was proposed as an ornament to 
his art. In returning thanks he said he was very much obliged to the 

poser, but he felt that he deserved the compliment, ‘for,’ continued 

» ‘I always succeed in everything I attempt. It would have been just 
the same if I had been brought up a poet instead of a painter.” 
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“ His acquaintance with poetry is, however, not very extensive,” said 
Captain M——. ‘“ When I was sitting to him we had some conversation 
on the subject. 

“Tom Moore’s plays are very fine,’ said he. 

«“¢ Plays! what plays ?’ I asked. 

“ «Why, his tragedies and comedies.’ 

“¢ He never wrote anything dramatic,’ I replied, ‘ except 2 piece called 
The Blue Stocking, which had no success. 

« ¢ Indeed !’ said H——, ‘ then who wrote ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ?” 

“ ¢ Goldsmith.’ 

“¢Oh, ah, so he did—yes, Goldsmith—ah,—and Otway!’ 

“He had a great idea of there having once been a famous author of 
the name of Clincher !” 

It’s a good job,” said Mr. R——, looking slily at me, “that Clincher 
does not live now, to make a fight for his copyright.” 

“T heard a curious definition of copyright a little while ago,” observed 
Dr. Q “It was byacabman. He had taken me a fare on May- 
day, and there were a great many sweeps in the street. When I paid 
him I said something about their having blocked up the way. 

¢ Oh,’ replied he, philosophically, ‘they will do it just at this time ; 
they thinks theirselves privileged. Every one on ’em has their own 
beats. Why, this very mornin’, as I was a-drivin’ down Cockspur-street, 
I seed the most ludiculous sight as ever I witnessed. There was two sets 
o chummies, one on ’em comin’ from Wesmister, and tother from Sim- 
merton’s-lane, and they met in the street there leadin’ into the Park. The 
Wesmister ones was upon their wrong beat. I expected a reg'lar row, 
but, Lord bless yer, no sich thing. Instead of fightin’, they behaved to 
each other in the most contemptiblest way possible. My lady she darnces 
up to her namesick and makes her a low kerehy, as much as to say So 
much for you, marm; and t’other returns it in the same affable manner, 
and there they stands a kerchying and takin’ off of each other till one 
party was quite driv off the ground, them as was infractin’ the privilege of 
the perrish of Simmerton’s. It’s hard,’ pursued my friend the cabman, 
‘to know your own chummies when they're dizened out so in greens and 
gold-lace, but they has their beats just as milkmen has their walks, and 
that’s wot I call the reg'lar law of copyright.” 

This absurd illustration, which I have tried to give as Dr. Q—— re- 
peated it, brought on the general question; though less was said on the 
occasion than I suspect would have been the case had I not been present, 
for the subject could scarcely be discussed without reference to America. 
My own opinion, however, was given without reserve; nor have I since 
seen reason to change it, every day’s experience of the labours of a lite- 

life convincing me that wherever a common language is spoken the 
author should have protection. Where the astenibiien casts his seed, 
he ought to gather in the crop. 

Lady Blessington changed the theme, and led the conversation to 
more agreeable topics, discoursing with infinite grace on all she touched 
upon,—poetry, the fine arts, the drama, literature, incidents of travel, 
and anecdotes of the many remarkable persons with whom she had been 
oo abroad andat home. Byron, Lawrence, Canova, Mezzofanti, 

ayette, Sismondi, Cuvier, Casimir Perrier, Scott, Moore, Dickens, 
Carlyle, were passed in review, with many more; and for all she had 


something to say that illustrated the particular genius of each. Count 
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D'Orsay also showed that the talent of the raconteur, a talent which his 
countrymen cultivate so successfully, was one of the many which nature 
and a a had joined to endow him with ; nor was what he said less 
piquant from the peculiar accent with which he spoke English. I cannot 
remember a tithe of the stories told either by him or the other guests, 
and I fear that those I have been able to recal will give but a very im- 
perfect idea of the general style of the conversation. i 

One slight anecdote, however, 8 4 to my recollection, that amus- 
ingly exemplifies the facility with which people of the world forget their 
dearest friends. Count D’Orsay told it of the Countess of D——, when 
verging on her ninetieth year. This old lady was always a strict observer 
of "firthdays, not only her own but those of all her friends. One morn- 
ing, on examining the calendar, she found it was the féte of Miss L——, 
a spinster of sixty, whom she had known nearly half a century. She 
desired her gardener to cut a fine bouquet in the conservatory, and then 
drove off some seven or eight miles to lunch with Miss L-—, and present 
her offering. When the carriage drew up at her friend’s door, a very 
dismal-looking servant made his appearance. 

“T’ve come to lunch with Miss L——,” said Lady D——, popping 
her head out of the carriage-window. 

“If you please, my lady,” replied the man, advancing, “ mistress died 
this morning at half-past six o'clock.” 

“ Bless my heart!” exclaimed Lady D , “dead! how shocking !” 
Then, looking at her watch, “ Coachman, drive to Mrs. P. ’s3 I 
shall be just in time for luncheon there.” 

She was so, and without saying a word about its original destination, 
presented the bouquet which she had intended for her deceased friend to 
the live luncheon-giver. I thought, as this story was being told, that it 
sounded just like a bit of gossip from Madame de Sevigné. 

In the evening many additions were made to the dinner-guests ; some, 
like Lords C—— and M——, noted for their position in the world of 
fashion ; others, such as B—— and T——, skilled in diplomacy ; others 
again celebrated for their various talents—like G--—, the famous surgeon; 
LL——, the clever lithographic artist; S K——, the dramatist ; J 
F——., the accomplished and acute eritie ; L——, the wondrous pianoforte 
players Lord D—— S—-—, the firm friend, not only of suffering Poland, 

ut of all who suffer; and the two handsome brothers, Charles and Frank 
S——n, whom neither wit nor beauty could save from an early tomb. 
Some of the habitués were absent, whom I should have been glad enough 
to have met; and in the list of absentees were the two ex-chancellors ; 
M » the poet, whose journeys to London, always like angels’ visits, 
have now, un ppily, ceased altogether ; C D , of world-wide 
reputation, whom I missed seeing when he visited the States; Sir E 
B—~, in the zenith of his literary fame; and, not less earnestly desired 
because the thing was impossible, Prince Louis Napoleon, a prisoner then 
in a dreary fortress in Picardy, and now the President of Republican 
France ! 

The absence of these might be regretted, but I found enough, and 
more than enough, in a Miers that evening, to reconcile nian to 
greater disappointment ; and the recollection of the kind reception which 


was given to a comparative stranger, will live among th ies which 
at ae para ger, v g the memories w 
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It was with altered feelings that I bent my way to Gore House at the 
beginning of last month, I had only been in England a few days, and 
already found—besides what the mer papers had told, of little as well 
as of great events—that more change had happened than the heart 
would willingly have been cognizant of. Not the least painful intelli- 

nce was the announcement that the hospitable owner of Gore House 
bad suddenly quitted the scene of which she had so long been the principal 
ornament; and not only gone, but without any prospect of return, ior the 
sale of everything the house contained was to take place the following 
week. 

I was unwilling, in the first instance, to go near the spot; but the 
desire once more and for the last time to visit a place where I had 
spent so many happy hours, and something also of the wish to possess 
myself of some slight relic, on which I might fix beforehand, prevailed 
over my first resolution ; and instead of going down to the flower-show 
at Chiswick, whither everybody was hurrying, I stopped short at 
Kensington. 

Both gates were wide open; and, amidst an array of street-cabs, 
hurrying to avoid the storm which suddenly came pelting down, I forced 
my way into the vestibule, no longer lined with well-dressed servants, 
but thronged by curious idlers and scowling bailiffs. It was difficult to 
believe that I was actually in the same house again ; but the mute tokens 
of the taste and genius, not yet displaced, which gleamed from the walls 
and met my gaze at every turn, only too surely convinced me that there 
was no delusion. Pierre's description of the ruin in Jaffier’s house was 
fully realised ; the ruffians were there, “lording it o’er the heaps of 
massive plate ;” men in possession, insolently lolling in brocaded chairs, 
edie’: the visitors with a scrutinising eye, as if doubtful of their 
honesty ; long-aproned men, in paper caps, answered indifferently, 
“Yes,” and ‘ No,” to the numerous questions put to them; and busy 
brokers scuffled through the crowd, offering their cards and tendering 
their services to possible purchasers. In one place a number of stooping 
figures were bent over a curious cabinet, or a portfolio of rare prints; 
in another, a group were eagerly discussing, with loud-voiced criticism, 
the merits of a picture, of which they neither knew the subject nor the 
artist ; some were laboriously following their catalogues, and bewildering 
themselves inextricably in wrong rooms, insisting upon it that a boudoir 
was a study, and a bed-chamber a dining-room; while others, tired to 
death of staring at objects that did not interest them, and fatigued 
with the heat and the crowd, stole off into quiet corners and composed 
themselves to sleep. One party consisted of a bevy of fine ladies: 
Lady J was their leader — who scornfully, but no less eagerly, 
examined the thousand objects of virtd, of which they had, doubtless, 
heard much, and longed still more to see, perhaps even to possess. ‘To 
a worshipper of the gentler virtues which adorn the female character, it 
was not a gratifying spectacle; and I thought more than once that for- 
bearance, if not pity, would have set off those ladies even more than the 
witty and sarcastic comments in which they indulged. 

And what a profusion of beautiful things were gathered together in the 
rooms up-stairs, which I had never yet seen ! 

First, there was Lady Blessington’s study, where the thirty or forty 
volumes of clever novels, travels, and biographical sketches—the author- 
ship of which she has acknowledged—have, for the greater part, been 
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written. The place of honour was now seeped a stout, vulgar, over- 
dressed fellow of Jewish physiognomy, who had adorned his huge fingers 
with heavy, glittering rings, as if that were any justification for the ex- 
posure of his coarse ungloved hands. Sullen and watchful, there was no 
mistaking who he was; and I gladly turned away to look at a sketch of 
L. E. L., in whose mournful fate, cues — her personally, 

had pathised. Many other portraits also interested me 
- pan & miniature ii of Lawrence’s picture, painted on 
anoverian china. I have always been fond of porcelain paintings, 
though I do not quite agree with Madame Jacotot, who once showed me 
in Paris a very valuable collection of miniatures which she had been 
commissioned to execute for Charles X.; and after dilating on their 
merits, more Gallici, summed up by saying that that style of art was 


imperishable. “A moins qu’on ne le casse pas,” was my reply ; on which 
Madame Jacotot shut down the lid of her casket, wished me good 
morning. 


There was one set of objects under a glass case which was amusing 
enough to look at, particularly for a republican. It consisted of a 
number of little painted figures, representing the court and household of 
the King of Hanover, stiff and stately and ridiculous as the German 
originals. They seemed as closely affined to ceremonials as Polonius 
himself. Here again were statuettes, vases, clocks, flambeaux, and a 
hundred nameless contrivances for the display of ornament. One port- 
folio or album, richly bound in morocco, had nothing now but its binding 
and its golden clasps to attract the purchaser. It was locked, and the 
- was gone, but the leaves had all been cut out, with a hasty, and, 
as I fancied from the broken line of the paper, a trembling hand. It told 
its own story and the ruin of the house as completely as the richest 
amongst the objects sacrificed to the mercy of a callous creditor. I fixed 
on this as the relic I wished to preserve, and I had scarcely a competitor 
for its purchase. Of the rarer things in this room were a miniature of 
Madame de Maintenon, ascribed in the catalogue to Petitot, but de- 
nounced in my hearing as a copy only, by a well-known Hebrew curiosity- 
dealer ; a silver-gilt old Italian knife, fork, and spoon, set with turquoises, 
once the actual property of the lucky widow of Scarron, whose authenticity 
the Jew did not venture to contest; a ring with a black pearl found in 
the East by Lord Byron, and given by him to Lady Blessington when so 
much in her society at Genoa; a gold enamelled vinaigrette, which once 
had been Napoleon’s; a pair of Gondola bracelets set with precious 
stones, the gift to Lady Blessington of the King of Naples; rings 
that had belonged to royal dukes; and golden medals scattered at 

From the study I passed 

rom the stu passed into a gallery running through the depth of 
the house, and with a bed-room on ion north side filled. with. ct of 
art of wi the most precious being drawings and sketches 
by Edwin dseer, Maclise, and other modern English celebrities. To 
enumerate them all would be impossible in this place, so that the mention 
of a few must suffice—such, for instance, as the original sketch in sepia 
of that beautiful picture “ The Challenge,” by E. Landseer, which went 
at the sale for twenty-six ne ae the portrait of Montaigne, the canine 
Chancellor, by the same hand, still further immortalised (lueky dog’) in 
the great picture now in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chiswick, 
and fetching in this early state the sum of nineteen guineas ; a clever 
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blackbird, in appropriate black chalk, which looked as if it could sing 
but wouldn’t in such a crowd, and afterwards gave itself away out of 

ite for five guineas ; a singular drawing of a Centaur, with the features 
of Count d'Orsay substituted for those of Nessus, by Lane ; some prett 
landscapes by E. Landseer, and a spirited sketch by him in pen and in 
of the single-stringed wizard Paganini ; an etching of a Scotch terrier 
on its hind legs begging, which according to Landseer’s own description 
was “etched and hit-in in half an hour at Buckingham Palace, and drawn 
from recollection,” —this brought 22/. ; a wonderfully amusing sketch b 
Maclise of Count d’Orsay painting the great O’Connell, treated satiri- 
cally, which sold for ten guineas; a curious book of ornamental sketches 
by old masters from the antique, for which a Spanish gentleman gave at 
the sale thirty-four guineas ; and finally, two noble portfolios filled with 
portraits by Count d’Orsay of “ the aristocracy and distinguished political 
and literary characters of the day,” a collection which was well worth 
the 165 guineas which was given for it by a bookseller in Bond-street. 
These silhouettes are of a kind never surpassed for accuracy of likeness 
and delicacy of treatment, and constitute Count d’Orsay’s greatest 
claim to rank high in the artistical world. 

In the adyta penetralia of the mansion—the dressing-room and bed- 
room of Lady Blessington—amidst crowds of costly and beautiful ob- 
jects, there was one that was interesting from the associations which 
surrounded it. At the further extremity of the inner apartment the eye 
was attracted to a superb bedstead, which reflected the rich blue satin 
hangings and fine muslin curtains with which it was decorated, in a large 
pier glass let into the wall behind it. The bedstead itself, of white and 
gold, was richly carved; but it owed its chief value to the fact of its 
having once belonged to Josephine Beauharnais. Under that canopy the 
diserowned empress, and repudiated wife, had sighed through many a 
sleepless night, mourning the loss of him whom love had been unable to 
bind; and haply foreseeing with prophetic eye the bitter future reserved 
to avenge her for his misplaced ambition. An upholsterer carried off 
his bedstead—figuratively—for something short of 201. Of sofas and 
cheval glasses, tripods, what-nots, commodes, ottomans, é/agéres, tables 
of marqueterie, and garde-robes of boule, I shall say nothing; but I 
cannot pass over a charming toilet-glass in a silver frame, which, in spite 
of its mounting, was never, I am sure, open to the reproach cast b 
William Spencer on the silver furniture of the Prince Regent—that it 
made all the people in the room look like spectres. One thing I noticed 
in the catalogue, which, in the confusion of the crowded room, I could 
not discover. It was thus quaintly described:—“ A curious ancient 
watch, with enamel revolving star, which, when wound up, plays on the 
forehcad of Madame de Pompadour.”’ The forehead of the royal 
favourite has long been laid low in a grave upon which no star has ever 
shone! I was more successful in getting a glimpse of another singular 
ornament, shaped like a beetle, of dark green enamel, which, when it 
fluttered its wings, disclosed a small watch beneath them. 

The jewels— But no—lI should so imperfectly describe what—owing 
tothe throng of ladies—I so imperfectly saw, that it is better to leave the 
list of them to the reader’s imagination. 

Had I been a rich man— But this is one of my numberless day 
dreams. 

And Gore House now is but a dream! 

N 2 
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MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 
Part V. 


THE STATION—THE SQUATTER—DOCTOR BROWNE. 


An hour and a half’s canter, the cattle being driven in a compact mob 
before us, brought us to the “station” of the friend I was journeying to 
see. We had turned off from the extensive flat I had been travelling on 
since early morning, and got amidst low undulations of grassy country, 
thinly covered with stunted gum-trees, among which a small “ creek,” or 
rivulet, wound its course—now dry, after the manner of Australian 
water-courses in the hot season, save here and there a small “ water- 
hole.” The country about was of that character which showed that the 
occupier who had selected it was well versed in the mystery of choosing 
sheep-walks; while the precise locality of the station bore every evidence 
of pastoral skill and experience. 

My friend's personal residence was within fifty yards of a good large 
water-hole, which in the rainy season would be connected by the creek, 
with several other of these ponds both above and below it. Round these 
the gum-trees grew large and shady. The mansion was erected on the 
slope of a hill, and was what is ew a slab-hut, that is, a hut constructed 
of rough split gum. timber, placed in the ground stockade-fashion; the 
openings between each slab being filled up with mud. The roof was of 
bark, and was laid on with unusual neatness and regularity. As a thing 
of the kind, the hut was a very promising domicile. Its size was, per- 
haps, some five-and-twenty feet by fourteen. In the rear was a smaller 
building of the same kind, which did duty as a kitchen. A hundred 
yards off, and near another water-hole, stood a second group of huts— 
comprising a large one for several of the men to live in who were at- 
tached to the station, and two smaller ones respectively appropriated to 
an overseer and my companion the stockman. Contiguous to these were 
the “‘stock-yards” for cattle aud sheep. Midway between the master’s 
hut and the men’s, was a small garden, an unusual sight in such a locality, 
and which looked as if some attention had been paid to it; but it was a 
bad time of the year for Australian horticulture. It exhibited some 
young fruit-trees which had been brought from the settled parts of the 
colony in the beginning of the spring, and now looked pretty sickly, and 
quite unconscious of their honourable function as the ioeed progenitors 
of many smiling orchards in the hereafter of these regions. 

Before turning the foot of a hill by which the above scene was sud- 
denly revealed to us, the noise of our approach had been heard by a dozen 
dogs of various breeds and all ages, who flew round to meet us with 
furious barking, until checked by the well-known voice of the stockman, 
and a threatening flank with his whip. Here were kangaroo-dogs (a 
cross between greyhound and some stronger dog), wire-haired terriers, a 
white bull-dog or two, a brace of pointers, and an allowance of Scotch 
shepherd’s-dogs. Soon detecting that we were no enemies, the whole 
tribe fell to furious romping, in the course of which they so hustled and 
terrified a poor old black woman, who was seated emilee a piece of 
« damper” near to one of the ponds, that she, well knowing the canine 
antipathies to her race, was fain to escape from an apprehended baiting 
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by fairly taking to the water, and, with astonishing skill and expedition, 
swimming to the opposite shore. This she did lying on her back, using 
her legs as a motive power with great vigour, while in her mouth she 
bravely carried off her bread. When she landed she walked off with 
moody dignity, not uttering a word or giving a look behind her. 

My friend was out taking a short turn with his next neighbour, a 
squatter who lived five-and-forty miles off; and seeing my nag placed 
under a shed, and gratified, by the kind providence of the stock man, 
with the unusual boon of afeed of Indian corn, I turned into the hut. 

I had time to contemplate the interior of my friend’s abode. The 
walls were of the rough slabs; the floor was the bare soil, well swept. 
The fire-place was a ee recess, constructed of sods of earth and stone. 
Arude mantel-piece displayed some objects of virtd, and over it were 
fowling-pieces and pistols, all in excellent order. A large sofa, an 
amateur piece of carpentry, was on one side; that, with a mattress upon 
it, served as a bed to a visitor. It was now covered with a large “kan- 
garoo rug,” tidily adjusted. A table in the centre of the apartment was 
an importation from the civilised world. A few book-shelves were filled 
with standard works. Over the sofa was a portrait of a highly respect- 
able gentleman, in powder, who, from costume, should have Hourished at 
the period of the first French revolution. He was smiling very blandly; 
and I could not help thinking how little the original had dreamt, when 
seated before the limner, of his effigy some sixty years after being hung 
up in a hut at the nA ae It was the father of my host, who had, 
with filial piety, brought it across the globe, and assigned to it its pre- 
sent somewhat incongruous position. A fiddle hung by a nail, and had 
the cut of a good one, which indeed it was. A white cockatoo stood 
gravely on a stand in one corner—a well-bred bird, who only raised his 
crest as I came in, and closed it as I seated myself. On a side-table 
were two skulls: one, of a white man speared by the blacks ; the other, 
of a black shot by the whites. They were illustrations of comparative 
anatomy, but they might be aids to contemplation on graver subjects. 

The hut was divided by a partition of slabs, so as to give two-thirds 
of its length to the sitting apartment; the other third was the bed-room. 
The door being open discovered the interior of the dormitory, where stood 
a brass camp bedstead, and all the appliances of a comfortable toilette. In 
a word, my friend's establishment was that of a man who had reconciled 
the decencies of civilisation with the bush life. There was an unostenta- 
tious blending of the rooms of the bachelor in England and the ordinary 
squatter’s hut ; which latter, in the majority of cases, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, is chiefly remarkable for being very rough, ready, and dirty. 

Here was my friend, a man of good breeding, who had succeeded to a 
reduced patrimony ; belonging to no profession, but pare with a hardy 
constitution, enterprising habits, invincible good humour, and an in- 
stinctive sagacity, which saved him from being victimised, as so many 
young settlers are, by those among the “old hands"’ who have the 
disposal of good bargains. He resolved to turn squatter ; and here we 
have him, a resident of some years on the extremest boundary of the 
settled regions of Australia—a master of extensive flocks ; surrounded 
with rough characters as shepherds and stockmen, but managing them 
with a good-natured resolution that was very effective in keeping order. 
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I had not seen him for ten years—since, in fact, we had journeyed together 
in other lands, very remote from where we now met. ' 

I had not been seated for a longer time than was necessary to note the 
interior economy of my friend’s abode, when he made his appearance, 
accompanied by a tall, a y, red-haired Scotchman, his neighbour before 
mentioned, who lived the length of a good sized English county awa 
from our present locality. Our meeting had all that cordiality which 
distinguishes the interviews of English friends when they meet, not only 
after a separation of many years, but in scenes remote from those of 
their former intimacy. There is a double surprise, in such cases, in 
establishing the identity of the man before you with the man you once 
knew ; a the pleasure of old recollections is enhanced by that kind of 
ineredulity which leads one to say to the other, “Can it really be a ?” 

Of the outer man of my friend (whom, to give him a,name, | shall 
eall Mr. Egerton) I shall merely say that he was a tall, big fellow, past 
thirty. He was now dressed in a blouse with a broad belt, and in his 
right hand he held a large stick, with which he had just killed the long 
brown snake trailing from his left ; for my friend was curious in snakes, 
and had a large assortment of their skins stuffed. Nay, I may even 
hint, that he carried on a scientific correspondence on the subject with a 
Scotch and a German naturalist ; and it was with an elation which par- 
took more of vanity than generally belonged to his character, that he im- 

to me that the German had christened a particular species of the 
reptile after him. 

“And indeed it was only fair,” said he, “ for it is certain I was the 
first to bring that species to light ; and it was in vain that a French tra- 
veller argued that my snake had been found, in 1813, in Patagonia.” 

I am afraid I affected a greater interest in this snake controversy than 
I really possessed ; but every squatter takes to his hobby, and this was 
my friend’s, and he rode it with an honest enthusiasm which bespoke 
your respect. 

The tall Scotchman begged his horse. 

“Then you won't stay the day with me and my friend, Doctor ?” 

“No, not to-day. I should be vara happy, but this peteetion requires 
“xi be seen to. It is of graat importance to all our interests, as you weel 

ow. 

“ Well, Doctor, since you think so, I will not venture to detain you 
from such pressing public duties.” 

So the Scot took his departure, and left Egerton and myself to our 
mutual inquiries. Reverting at length to the object of this good gentle- 
man’s visit, my friend remarked as follows: — 

“This Dr. Browne is a very good fellow, and a very active, steady 
settler. He does not profess to follow his calling as a surgeon, but he is 
always ready to ride fifty miles to dress a wound, or set a broken limb, or 
dose a man for fever; but a man must take to something in the bush, and 
Dr. Browne is the great political agitator, as well as bone-setter, of this 
part of the country. He is really clever in that line as well as the other. 
About once a quarter I find I have been greatly oppressed as a true-born 
Briton : I should scarcely have known of it but for the Doctor. When 
once he has started a new grievance, he sallies forth on a circuit of agita- 
tion. A short while back he strove hard to get a great council of 
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squatters together at his hut, but it is rather difficult to induce twenty or 
thirty flock-masters all at the same time to leave their stations on such an 
errand, even supposing them to be generally predisposed to this kind of 
— So he becomes a peripatetic politician, and attacks us in 
detail.” 


‘¢ And is he successful in this self-imposed mission of his ?” 

“Qn the whole I think he is. The majority of us, perhaps, don’t 
care much about the matter, one way or other ; but it is easier to assent 
than argue with so powerful a controversialist. In order to fortify his 
opinions, I have known him travel with a volume of Blackstone, and 
Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History of England,’ so that if any of us were 
slow in being convinced by reason we were silenced by authority. But 
by some he is regarded with great respect, as an oracle of political wis- 
dom. It fortunately happens that there is not a particle of malice in his 
composition ; for if he were one of your crabbed, ill-conditioned patriots, 
I, for one, should not tolerate his visits. As it is, I rather find him a 
relief ; and he has the sense not to go his rounds at the busy seasons. 
When we are shearing we have no time to be wronged. When work is 
flat, . grievance is acceptable: it breaks into the monotony of this kind 
of life.” 

“T observed he had now a petition—that long roll I saw obtruding 
from his shooting-coat pocket, I presume ?” 

“Yes; that is a petition about our ‘tenures:’ his last was to secure 
for us squatters a participation in the elective franchise, on certain quali- 
fications appropriate to our pastoral habits—as the possession of a certain 
number of unencumbered sheep; for, as you know, our sheep, or the 
fleeces on their backs, are subject to a kind of mortgage-law. All 
pee obstacles that could be started to his plans were demolished by 

is provident sagacity. At every station Browne held forth, stigmatising 
our condition as that of Russian serfs. I could not resist the observation, 
that I was rejoiced to find Russian serfs were so well off! Now our 
object is, having seized upon principalities of wild land, to get a legal 
interest in them: I believe in this we are quite right, and our claims 
altogether reasonable. In some measure we squatters revert to the law 
of nature. We come as human beings, to occupy a portion of our 
planet hitherto unappropriated: we, by our occupation, render it pro- 
ductive, and give it a small value: hereupon our authorities grow 
jealous, and talk about the rights of the crown, with all the pedantry of 
a chamber conveyancer, whose notion of ‘lands’ is associated with parks 
and corn-fields in an English county. But I would desire to be reason- 
able: some of my friends pretty broadly hint that nothing but the 
fee-simple will satisfy them ; but let me have a few years’ unmolested 
occupation, and I am well content.” 

(It may be here mentioned, that the home government have recently 
legislated on this subject in a very liberal, if not too liberal a spirit, in 
reference to the interests of the squatters. But discussion is not the 
object of these stray notes. ) 

In answer to my question how he liked this kind of life, Egerton re- 
plied that he did not like it at all if he permitted himself to think about 
the matter; but he devoted the utmost attention to the occupations he 
had embarked in, to which he was indebted for a greater amount of 
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‘success than fell to the share of his neighbours generally. Then he had 
learned to find amusement in the natives ; Leagan 2 a 
more especially ) engrossed some of his attention ; and he kept up his taste 
for music by clr 2 on his fiddle with a regularity which would have 
charmed his old German professor. 

« So I find the seasons roll by very quickly ; but as I see the rewards 
of my perseverance increasing to a pretty large figure, I find a growing 
desire to return to the Old World. I think in another year I .shall be 

i to cut the concern, if I can but get rid of my stock and runs 
on fair terms. As we generally alternate in this part of the globe be- 
tween panics and speculative fevers, | think we are entitled to expect 

prices next year: if we get them, I sell; and then good-bye to 


Australian shepherding.” 








THE THREE WISHES. 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


——Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum.—Hor. Od. 16; Lib. 2. 


I, 


I saw two youths, and one fair child beside them, 
Discoursing idly of their coming days, 

And marvelling what fortunes might betide them, 
Threading with fancy’s clue life’s future maze. 

The sun shone on them and around—the earth 

Was glad as their own hearts with vernal mirth. 


ll. 


The eldest-born spoke first—on every feature 
Beamed fiery genius yet untamed by grief; 

A frank, and brave, unchastened, generous creature, 
Whose faults and virtues stood in bold relief : 

“T ask for fame,” he said, “ o’er crowds to blaze— 

Give me the scholar’s lore, the poet’s bays!” 


III, 


The second spoke—coid, calm, and unimpassioned— 
He asked for wealth, and power that wealth might gain; 
In stronger mould, and coarser, he was fashioned; 
Less vivid were his joys, less keen his pain; 
He asked for length of days, and hours of ease, 
Menials to serve him, courtier friends to please. 


IV. 
The fair child spoke—*“ I would there were no sighing, 
No tears to wipe away, where I may dwell; 
Unknown the mystery and the fear of dying, 
Unheard in that bright land the cold farewell ; 
Here change and darkness come o’er all things fair, 
And living eyes grow dim ‘neath brows of care. 
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Vv. 


A year had passed—gay was the new May morning; 
The birds were warbling in the budding trees, 
While nature sprang to life—in solemn warning, 
The knell of death resounded on the breeze— 
White plumes were floating o’er the funeral train; 
They bore the young to earth’s cold arms again. 


VI. 





Yes ! the three friends were there; but two were weeping 


In mourning garments next the funeral bier, 
While the fair child beneath the pall was sleeping, 
Dried up the fountain of each human tear! 
His wish was granted, and the child was blest— 
For God had given His beloved rest! 


VII. 


Years flitted by—the glory had departed, 
And life’s enchantment faded from the eye 

Of him, the bard—the brave, the lofty-hearted— 
Who bent to fame in proud idolatry— 

Yet his the wide applause he once desired, 

Him wondering crowds had followed and admired. 


Vill. 


Of what avail to him the praises spoken 
By stranger tongues, the tears that dew his lays? 
Old ere his time, in strength and spirit broken, 
Sad was the evening of the poet’s days! 
Wreaths deck his tomb, and anthems lull his rest, 
And spirits like his own declare him blest. 


IX. 


And he who asked for wealth—his prayer was granted; 
Unharmed, his argosies the seas restore; 

Jaundiced the ingots seemed for which he panted, 
Yet still insatiate, still he thirsts for more. 

Human affections in his heart grow cold, 

And o’er their ashes cowers the lust of gold! 


X. 
Yes! mark his furrowed brow—the fitful gleaming, 
Sudden and anxious, of his sunken eye— 
He knows not whom to trust, howe’er fair-seeming; 
The love he never sought, no wealth can buy; 
He fears his neighbour, and he hates his heir— 
For Heaven hath cursed him—granting him his prayer! 


XI. 


Be wise! and leave with God the coming years; 
Thy future, as thy past, before him lies. 

Shrine in thy heart no idol—doubts and fears 
Perplex our fancy-woven destinies! 

Trust Him in time and death; be still, and wait; 

The silver lines of mercy thread thy fate! 
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THE SAND-STORM. 
A CORNISH LEGEND. 
Bemwwe Tur Seconp Srory or tHe “Lirtte OLD Man ;” 
AS RECOUNTED 
BY FATHER POODLES, P.P. 


CuaprTer I. 
JAN KALNORF’S LUGGER. 


Many were the people that were collected on the old jetty of the old 
town of Lelant, anxiously looking seaward. 

“ What is the matter, my good people?” asked a quiet-looking man, 
dressed in black, and wearing the peculiar dress of the priests of those 
days. ‘“ What are ye all so anxious about; no accident, I hope—no one 
drowned ?” 

“No, Father Paul,” answered an old fisherman; ‘“there’s no one 
drowned that we’ve heered tell 0’ yet, but God only knows when there 
may be.” 

““Why—why what makes ye say that, Ben ?” inquired the priest. 

“ Why, Jan Kalnorf’s lugger hasn’t arrived.” 

“ Not arrived!” exclaimed the priest, “‘ why, she should have been here 
four days ago, and the wind has been favourable too. Bless me! it’s 
very strange !” 

“She has good reason, no doubt, for staying away,” said one of the 
king’s officers, who seemed from his dress to be the commander. 

The wind, which had been blowing pretty fresh all day, suddenly 
lulled ; every one seemed struck with the change. The sails and flags 
of the little vessels, which had but a minute before been distended with 
the gale, now hung motionless against the masts ; and the sun, which was 
just setting, went down with a lurid red behind the old town of St. Ive, 
which could be just seen across the “Bay,” as the gloom of night 
crept on. 

““ Mark my words,” cried Ben, as he pointed towards the now set sun ; 
“there are many here who'll never see that rise again.” A shudder ran 
through the crowd at his words. 

“God forbid !” exclaimed the priest. 

Dark masses of clouds now began to rise in the horizon, but not a 
breath of wind was felt ; presently the waves increased, and flung them- 
selves with a hoarse-sounding noise upon the shore, and the boats and 
vessels swung heavily at their anchors. The bell of the chapel close by 
— to toll for vespers, and its melancholy sounds, as it rolled along the 

y of St. Erth, added to the awfulness of the scene.* 

“That's the death knell of many of us here,” said Ben. 

“ But what makes you think so?” inquired the priest. 

“‘ Why, they say there’s an old tradition, that when—but I haven't it 
exactly —Old Michael Cardew, there, he knows all about it, and every 
one believes it. Michael ! Michael !” he shouted to an old grey-headed 
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man, war on a stick, “come here and tell Father Paul what you were 
telling us all the other night.” 

« Ah!” said the old man, as he hobbled forward, “es aal nau use now, 

« Where can Jan’s lugger be? I can’t. possibly tell what can have 
delayed him, and the night is getting fearfully dark; and hark ! how the 
sea begins to roar,” said Ben. 

“Yes, and the beacon on Pendinas isn’t lit yet. What can those 
sleepy St. Ive’s men be about ?” said the priest. 

“Ah! that’s just like um,” said another; ‘if it ud been ‘ Hevah,’ 
now, and a graat skat o’ fish, they'd be sharp enough ess, iss gest like 


“‘ Who says that, I'd jest like for to nau?” said a man dressed like a 
fisherman. 

“Why, I says it, Jan.” 

“Thee says it! thee ut a lierd if thee says aanything ’gainst St. Ive’s 
men; and if thee saas it gen I'll gie thee the best kelping thee’st iver 
had. Why, I’ll skat the head o’ the off, if thee doesn’t hauld the tongue.” 

A bright gleam of light now shot up from the headland referred to, 
and put an end to the angry disputants, who might have gone further 
than words. 

\[ For even in those days,” said the little old man, “ Hayle men and 
St. Ive’s men were never very great friends.” | 

“ God be praised,” said the priest, “‘there goes the beacon.” 

The wind now began to rise, and rush with fearful violence up the 
valley between the Towands of Hayle and Lelant, carrying the sand with 
it in such clouds as to compel the crowd on the jetty to disperse. 

“God only knows,” said Ben, “ where this will end; the sands are 
lifting, and if there’s any truth in what old Michael says, it will be a poor 
night for some of us.” 

The wind now increased in violence every minute, and flashes of light- 
ning were seen at intervals; now illuminating the chapel of St. Peter on 
the point of land (now called chapel Angier) and the parish church of St. 
Uny, who was the brother of St. Herygh, and whose bones lie buried there. 
— were flashing on board the various vessels, and the crews were 

ing to each other as they endeavoured to secure their craft from the 
coming storm. 

The booming of a gun far out at sea attracted the attention of every 
one. 

“'That’s she,”’ exclaimed Ben; ‘‘ but where’s Malley Tregrause? she’s 
seldom out of the way when any mischief or misery is brewing.” _ 

“He! he! he! dast thee waant ’er? eh!” said a shrivelled old woman, 
stepping forward and peering, with her bloodshot eyes, under Ben’s hat. 
“Dost thee waant ’er? eh! Theert a bowld cheeld to be faasing theself 
‘bout Malley Tregrause ; dost thee thank Malley’s afeerd to caom foathe ? 
Cuss thee, I tell thee,” screamed the old beldame, shaking her fist, “ I'll 
daance orver thee graave to-morrow een. Dostn’t thee see that Heckle- 
houn, the spirit o’ the sand es shaking es waangs? Ha! ha! ha!” said 
the hag, pointing her skinny finger with its hooked nail at Father Paul; 
“we shall see whaat aal ye masses and momry Il do.” 

“ Whaat’s the foosing un Malley? We know whaat'ul haappen,” an- 
swered Michael, “we knaw that they'll aal gau stap by stap into their 
graves to-noight, they'll faal to-noight like the aakmasts in autumn.” 
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The crowd shrank away from such ill-omened birds; the truth was, 
they were afraid of them; old Malley Tregrause was the peller of the 


[“ They won't understand what that means,” said I to the little old 
man, “ a will think it is my mistake in spelling; they will think it is 
meant for the pillar of the place, won’t they ?” 

“ Humph,” said the little fellow, “ like enough ; just tell them that a 

lier, in Cornish, means a wizard, either male or female.” 

“ Hadn’t I better,” I answered, “ hadn’t I better a—a—” (I was 
afraid of offending the little wretch)—“ say wizard or witch ?” 

“ Well!” shouted the small man, “ well, things are come to a pretty 

, when a scribbling, preaching, long-legged fellow like you has the 
impudence—”"—(I clenched my fist, I know what I should have done)— 
“Ah! it’s no use,” said the little wretch, ‘ you can’t hit me; besides,” 
said he, very gravely, “ it will do you good.” 

Now, readers-—the public—it's the same thing, for everybody reads the 
New Monthly, or ought to read it; now you, learned and smoke-confined 

ntlemen in the “large village;” you, gentlemen in India, enjoying the 
| ra of the hooka, and fanned by the punka; you, gentlemen of 
the North, with your toes—(Mr. Editor, I will speak.) ‘* But, my dear 
sir, the public.” —Yes, the public, Mr. Editor; the public are the people 
I appeal to, whether it is likely to do any man good to be told he is a 
scribbling, preaching, long-legged fellow. My ‘little woman” has just 
looked up from mending what the “ pocTor” terms a “ he-mise,” and 
observed very quietly, ** Well, William, don’t you scribble, and don’t you 
preach ? and I am sure you are a long-legged feilow.” I shall go on 
with my story —how I hate these quiet observations ! 

“ Now,” said the little fellow, “you ought to have known that a 
wizard ad be either a man or a woman—‘ one that hath an evil 
spirit.’” 

Shortly the lugger, for such the vessel proved to be, came near, driven 
before the gale, her sails in ribbons, her mainmast gone. 

“ Luff! luff!” shouted Ben at the top of his voice ; “‘ But, Lord,” he 
said, “ they can’t hear, and if they could, its no use, she is unmanageable. 
See, she is crossing the ‘ kidnies ;’ its all over with ‘em, I believe.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the priest, “‘ they've escaped ;” and just as he 
said so, a small sail was hoisted on the mizen-mast which shored her up 
in the wind, and enabled her to clear the “bar;’’ at the same time the 

te of the chapel opened, and a number of monks with torches rushed 

orth towards a point of sand that the lugger was fast approaching. All 
hope of the lugger being saved was speedily abandoned, as the sail she 
had just hoisted was blown to pieces, and wave after wave broke over 
her, as she hurried to destruction. A shriek burst from the crowd as she 
was hurled upon the shore; but no shriek could equal the one that came 
from the poor wretches on board. 

_“ Ha! ha! ha!” screamed the old hag, “ Hecklehoun ’ell faast to- 
night.” 

Cuapter II. 
THE MONK. 


Tue monks had gone to vespers in the Chapel of St. Peter, and 
Father Simon was in his room. Father Simon was the principal of the 
chapelry—a stern man;—he had come from Normandy, and, by some 
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means, had been elected the head of the body of monks who resided at 
the Chapel of St. Peter. He and Father Paul were never any very 
friends ; for Father Paul was quite his opposite in disposition. 
henever Father Simon recommended any strong measures against 
gome monk for lax discipline, Father Paul was sure to palliate the 
offence; and as he was next to Father Simon in authority, his advice 
could not very well be entirely passed over. 

“That Father Paul,” said the superior, as he sat in his chair before 
the fire, “has been in my way ever since I have been here, and the 
brethren love him and hate me ; but I’ll match him; I shall be me 
to-night on one who dared to thwart me. I told the proud Lord of 
Cairn-Brae—I ‘said that he should rue the day he spurned me from his 
eastle, and refused me his daughter, and bid me ‘go be a monk.’ I’ve 
done his bidding—I am a monk ; and the pride of his life and light of 
his eye, the beauteous Alice, as he used to call her, will be in my power 
to-night, if Hans Kalnorf keeps his faith. Little did he dream, when he 
sent her to Normandy, that she would ever be in the power of the 
despised James Baldwin, now Father Simon—she shall end her days in 
the dungeons of this chapel.” 

A gentle tap at the door interrupted. his reveries. 

.“ Enter,” said the priest ; and a little shrivelled old head appeared. 
“What now, Timothy?” inquired the priest. 

“Why, holy father,” said the sacristan, “the wind is blowing fear- 
fully, and the people are asking for the holy fathers to go with tapers 
and still the storm.” 

“Humph!” said the priest, with a sneer; “ the fools !—Are vespers 
over ?” 

“No, your reverence,” replied the sacristan. 

“ Then they must wait.” 

“But the storm is increasing, your reverence, aud the people are 
impatient.” 

“ Fool! is the church to be dictated to? Where is Father Paul ?” 

“‘T don’t know, your reverence ; he left an hour before vespers.” 

“ Well, bid the brethren assemble in the refectory as soon as vespers 
are over. Have you heard anything of Jan Kalnorf's lugger ?” 

“Please your reverence,” answered the sacristan, “she is just come 
into the bay, and the people say she is sure to be wrecked.” 

“Wrecked !” shouted the priest, springing from his chair. ‘ Summon 
the brethren immediately—suspend the service—do veniam—hoist the 
light on the tower. Fool! why did you not tell me sooner?” Saying 
which, the priest hastened to the refectory. 

The procession was shortly formed, the tapers lighted ; and, to pre- 
vent their being blown out by the wind, which the people would have 
considered a bad omen, they were protected by screens of wet bladder 
stretched on pieces of whalebone, by which means the populace were de- 
ceived, for it was a saying that “no gale could blow the priest’s taper out.” 

The gates were opened, and the procession of monks came forth, 
chanting the “ Miserere ;” but the storm flung back their voices as if in 
derision, as though it laughed at the presumption of man, who dared to 
think that Ais voice could lull the tempest and cause the winds to cease. 

A dull, hollow, rushing sound was heard above the dashing of the 
waves and the howling of the wind. 
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“ It is the sand coming upon us,” said Father Simon to himself, as he 
headed the procession. “Is there truth, I wonder, in that old hag’s 
words? She threatened, the last time I made her do penance, that | 
should never be buried by the hand of man—but I care not. On, my 
brethren,” he shouted at the top of his voice. “On to the holy work ; 
our Lady looks on our doings from above.” 

They reached the shore just as a huge wave hurled two bodies on the 
beach: one, that of a man in a sailor's dress, of Dutch costume ; the 
other, a young girl about eighteen. The arms of the apparently 
drowned sailor clasped the body of the girl. Father Simon instantly 

ised the captain of the lugger and his victim, and gave directions 
for their immediate conveyance to the chapel ; and after giving some 
orders to the monks, and commending the people for their exertions, he 
hastened back. . 

As soon as he arrived at the chapel, he ordered the monk, who exer- 
cised the office of chirurgeon, to allow no one but himself and the sacristan 
to be present while he endeavoured to restore the bodies to life. After 
long and repeated efforts, signs of life first showed themselves in the 
sailor; he unclasped his arms, and as suddenly closed them again, and 
muttered, 

“I'll die first. My orders were—” 

“Take the girl away,” said Father Simon, “and put her in the peni- 
tential dormitory, it is warmer than this; and go you,” said he to the 
chirurgeon, “and leave this man to me ; he is now recovering, and will 
do very well—and you,” to the sacristan, “attend the holy brother, and 
aid him in his holy work.” 

The sacristan and the monk raised the body of the girl, and bore it 
away. 

Father Simon watched attentively the signs of returning life in the 
sailor ; presently he opened his eyes, and stared wildly about him. 

“ Der Teufel!” was his first exclamation. 

“You are wandering, my friend Hans,” said Father Simon, hastily ; 
“it is I~your friend—Father Simon.” 

“I was dreaming,” said the sailor. 

“Never mind your dreams,” said Father Simon ; “you're safe now 
from drowning.” 

The smuggler raised himself on the couch, and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. 

“ Don’t you know me?” inquired the monk. 

“Donner! yes. But—it was umm I saw on deck.” 

“Saw who on deck? You are wandering, my friend.” 

“No, Father Simon; if this is my death-hour, I'm speaking God's 
truth ; it is seldom that I have spoken it—God forgive me.” 

i What was it you saw?” said the monk. “Here, take a little 
wine. 
_ So saying, he filled a goblet, and handed it to the sailor, who emptied 
it at a draught. 

“ Weak stuff—but you monks can’t drink.” 

The monk smiled grimly. 

“TI saw,” said the man, “just as the lugger struck, and I had seized 


hold of the girl—for I was faithful to my trust, and determined, if I was 
drowned, she should go too—” 
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“ Right!” said the monk, with a smile of savage approbation. 

« Well, just as she struck, a figure appeared on deck. We have our 
demons and devils, but I never saw one before; he was short, hump- 
backed at first, but presently he changed; and changed, and—and— 

w—like—like—” 

« Like what ?” shouted the monk. 

“ Like you!” said the sailor, in a low growl. 

“Like me!” said the monk. 

“Yes,” said the sailor; “but I wasn’t to be daunted. Hagel! I 
was never afraid of man or devil yet, so I shouted, ‘ Who are you ?’ and 
the devil, if devil it was, answered with a horrid grin, ‘ Heckie- 


’” 


HOUN. : 
The monk reeled into a chair; the smuggler regarded him with looks 


of amazement and scorn. 

“Can it be true,” said the monk, speaking to himself, “ that there 
is such a spirit, and that he always assumes the form of the person he 
dooms to destruction ?” 

“I’ve heard it,” said the smuggler. 

“ Heard what ?” said the monk ; “ I wasn’t speaking.” 

“ Yes, but you were,” said the sailor. 

The monk rose and went to a closet, and taking out a small phial, 
poured a few drops into a goblet. 

“ Here, Hans,” said he, filling it with spirit, ‘is something better 
than the wine.” 

“Ha!” said the smuggler, “I thought you had better stuff than 
that;” and he drank off the contents of the glass. ‘‘ Hagel and wetter !” 
said the miscreant, as his sensitive palate detected the presence of a 
foreign body in the spirits ; “ 1 always suspected you: you've done me at 
last. Ha! ha! ha! the monk has been more than a match for Hans; 
little did I think that, but—but—remember Hecklehoun !” 

His speech failed him, and he sank down upon the couch. The 
—_ regarded the body of the smuggler with a grim smile of satis- 

tion. 


Cuaprer III. 
THE WITCH. 


In a small stone house at the foot of the rock on which the chapel of 
St. Peter stood (not far from where Tom now plies his ferry-boat, and 
charges a penny for ferrying “a body” over some dozen yards of water 
—a halfpenny would be quite enough—he’s getting too fat, he is making 
his fortune, it’s a shame to him, and I’m obliged to seribble for mine), 
lived the noted peller of the day Malley Tregrause. She was an awful 
old woman ; no one knew her age, and maidens would go at e’en to 
have their “fortins” told; and how they trembled lest “ Un Malley,” 
as they called her, should be angry, which she sometimes was, and would 
scold, and curse, and drive them from the door. The oldest men recol- 
lected “Un Malley” when they were boys, but “Un Malley” was, they 
said, “jist as ould then as now.” Everybody dreaded Malley. Her 
food, too, wasn’t human ; she would get a rat aud roast it on a skewer, 
muttering unknown things over it as she turned it round and round, and 
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ate it before the maidens who came to have their fortunes told, ang 
asked them if they would have some. : 

“Haa! haa! cheldurn,” she'd say, “a faan faat raat es pure eating 
sure ;” and she would gather snails and — and say they “ maad 
tha best o’ braith.” (Reader, I hope you've dined, for when the little old 
fellow came to this part of his story he spoilt my supper.) Old Malley 
was in her hovel, to which she had gone soon after she had spoken to 
Father Paul, and was engaged cooking her usual supper, a fine fat rat; 
the fire in the chimney was burning brightly, and the rat was browning 
well, the gale still blowing, and clouds of sand rushing over the hovel, 
at times coming down the chimney and peppering the rat. Presently a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“ What's tha doing theer, cusn’t tha come in?” croaked the old 
beldam. . 

“Es me, Un Malley,” said the voice of Michael Cardew, opening the 
door and coming in, and for some time vainly endeavouring to shut it 
against the wind, which burst into the hovel and made the rat swing to 
and fro, and sent the sparks flying up the chimney, and filled the hut with 
smoke. 

“Hugh! hugh! hugh! es an awful night, sure enough,” said the 
old man, as soon as he could speak. ‘Now, Un Malley, plaaze sure, tell 
us now whaat el cum of aal this? I knoad tha profecy well enough 
when I tould tha praast, but es a true, thenk?—eh? whaat’s tha 
thenk ?” 

“ Thenk!” said the old woman; “ why, thee oatst to knaw as well as 
I, if theest knaw sa mooch as thee pretence ; thee taalkst to tha praast 
as ef thee knawst aal about et.” ; 

* Es, es, I knaw; but, but—”’ said the old man, hesitating. 

* Haa! haa!” broke in the old witch, “ theest found, loike the rest, 
Un Mally does knaw more than thee,—haast thee ?” 

“Waal, es, theast roight, mestress ; es, but waat about tha praast ’” 

‘“*Coom, thee waast heer ; come thee heer,” said the beldam, beckon- 
ing with her finger ; “ doost thee see thes?” And as she spoke, she lifted 
up a trap, as it might be called, but it was only a flat board concealing 
the opening of what appeared a passage, at the entrance of which, close 
to the board, there lay something covered with a piece of sailcloth, which 
she drew away, and disclosed to the affrighted Michael the body of a man. 

Old Michael shuddered. 

“ Doost thee knaw un ?” said the hag. 

“ Knaw un, es sure,—knaw un, whoy, tha es Jans Kalnorf; but how 
ded e coom eer, and how esa ded ?” 

A scream, that was heard above the blast, came down the passage 
which the board had covered. 

‘* Doost thee heer thaat ?” said the hag, “es tha daath cry of—” 

A blast of wind burst open the door, and a rush of sand came into 
the hut, just allowing time for the two to hurry into the passage. Ina 
we the hovel was full of sand, the fire quenched, and the rat 

uried. 

“Laard o maarcy on us!” exclaimed the old man, as he tried in the 
darkness to follow the hag, who was groping her way with her stick. 

“‘Hecklehoun es kept es word,” muttered Malley. 
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Onward they groped their way, scream on scream meeting them as 
they went. : 

‘The morning broke. But where was the chapel of St. Peter? Gone! 
a left but a dreary sand-bank. All—all was sand, and the words 
of old Malley were true. The tower, the custom-house, the pier—were 
all gone; and the once wide river now a little insignificant stream; the 
revengeful priest, the poor Alice, the sacristan, the monks—all lay buried 
fathoms deep in the relentless sands; but at night they say the shrieks 
of the unfortunate Alice are heard above the blast, as it howls across the 
“ towands ;” and the point of land where once the chapel stood is now called 
Chapel Augier. 





As the little fellow paused, I said “I should like to hear something 
about the ‘ pixes.’ ” 

“ Piskays!” he shouted ; “ whoever in Cornwall calls them anything 
else but piskays? So you would like to hear something about them, 
would you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please,” I replied, “ for we have had dismals enough 
in your last two stories.” 

“Ah!” said the little wretch, rubbing his hands, “I’m very glad to 
hear you say so; for once in your life you have made a sensible remark.” 
KL bowed to such a compliment. ‘“ You need not be so over polite; I am 
avery plain-spoken sort of person” (I thought to myself, there is no doubt 
of that), “ but you’re right for once, for there is a morbid trumpery feeling 
now-a-days—a relish for horribles ; if a miscreant like Rush is going to 
be hanged, crowds flock to see the sickening exhibition as if it were some 
gay show, and numbers do all they can to get tickets to see the poor 
wretch who is condemned; and the greater the wretch the greater the 
curiosity; and ladies—” 

“ But perhaps,” I interrupted, “ we know women are the most kind- 
hearted, charitable, pitying—” 

“Out upon you!” screamed the little wretch, and smashing his hat, 
which he always did when in a rage, but which, however, seemed none 
the worse for the bangs, ‘“‘out upon you. I won’t hear a word”—as I 
endeavoured to speak—“ Is it kind-hearted to disturb the last moments of 
a dying man, who has spent all his life in crime, and has only a short 
time to spare to make his peace with his Maker? No!’’ screeched the 
little chap, “it is nothing more nor less than a nasty, morbid, prying, 
selfish curiosity, that wants to gratify its appetite, and cares not though 
it be at the expense of decency and humanity.” 

“Vaya, senor,” I thought to myself, “here’s a pretty row! I shall 
never cool him down.” 

‘But what about the piskays?” I said. 

“I’m off,” returned the little fellow, clapping his hat on his head; ‘it’s 
time to go to bed.” 

“ Bed!” I exclaimed, in astonishment; but he was up the chimney and 
gone. ‘J wonder whether he is married !” 

No, my fair readers, I think not, or he would not have dared to stay 
out so late—for it was half-past two in the morning when we parted ; 
he is a bachelor, no doubt, a I shall be happy to give any of you an in- 
troduction. A little note, addressed to Father Poodles, will be quite 
enough—not a word to the ‘ Eprtor ;’ he is not to be trusted !” 
June.—voL, LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLII o 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


BY J. W. F. BLUNDELL, ESQ. 


Tus portion of the Australian continent embraces an extent of terri- 
tory of nearly 1700 miles, from the shore of Shark’s Bay down to the 
Leewin, the southernmost point on the western coast. It exhibits much 
variety of soil and climate ; and, from its geographical position, is doubt- 
less destined one day to occupy no inconsiderable place among the settle- 
ments of that hemisphere. 

No era in the history of these fine colonies has proved so auspicious as 
the present, in which we find the zeal and energy of men of rank and in- 
fluence in this country united with an earnest desire, among all classes, to 
avail themselves of the sterling benefits of emigration—of a territorial 
but not a social change—of a new mode of existence, full of hope and 
reward, surrounded by their countrymen, and blessed beneath the mild 
influence of the same laws which have been from youth up their pride 
and boast. 

This is by no means a highly-coloured picture when we consider 
the immense advantages which intending emigrants now possess over 
the early settlers in those countries. For them is the way prepared ; 
they are no longer asked to share all the toils, dangers, and disappoint- 
ments which wait in the train of what has been aptly termed the first 
generation. Moreover, as each settlement possesses certain local pecu- 
liarities, so each affords sources of profitable investment peculiar to 
itself. It is our purpose, then, briefly to touch upon the resources of 
that much maligned and unwarrantably neglected colony — Western 
Australia. 

Of course but a very small part of so large a territory is occupied in 
any way. The settled districts extend from the river Swan to King 
George's Sound, comprising the hefore-mentioned river, the Leschenault, 
Vasse, Port Augusta, and Albany at the Sound. The population of 
these entire districts is reckoned at about 5000 souls; and whilst this 
very fact shows the slow progress of the colony, it at the same time 
ensures a profitable and extensive field for industry and exertion. The 
climate of Australia has been so universally approved, has received so 
many and numerous commendations in the highest quarters, and from 
the best authorities, that it has become almost a proverb. That of 
Western Australia, from its brightness and exhilarating character, from 
the prevalence of the westerly winds, which bring with them the revigo- 
rative atmosphere of the Indian Ocean, is, we may safely affirm, unsur- 
passed. The seasons, it is well known, are the reverse of ours ; and in 
one very important feature is this more favoured than its sister settlement 
of New South Wales—drought has never yet been experienced. Dry 
seasons have seldom, too, seriously impeded the operations of the husband- 
man, or set at nought the care of those engaged in pastoral pursuits. 
During the winter, or more properly rainy season, the north-west squalls 
bring their deluge of moisture ; and they are never known to fail. There- 
fore, in a country so poorly supplied by perennial streams as the whole 
of that continent is in proportion to its extent, this unfailing supply 
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We shall not dwell upon the characteristics of the aborigines of these 
Jands, further than to add to the oft-repeated testimony of their in- 
offensive nature and powerless condition. The same principles of civili- 
sation which affect the many coloured tribes of the human family— 
social wants, mutual and increasing dependence—exert their powerful 
influence, and soften down the natural dominion of the passions. 
It is pleasing to be enabled to state that, owing to the salutary and 
humane laws adopted in regard to them, these savages are kept in the 
most perfect subjection, while they daily and hourly feel the impor- 
tance of cultivating the good-will of the white man ; at the same time are 

t to them those necessities, that precarious mode of living, which 
nature has furnished, those wants which the settler so abundantly and 
generously supplies. ‘There is now, then, no dread of the hostility of the 
native tribes. Petty thefts are all that the whites suffer from them; an 
efficient police force holds them in check ; and they are never permitted 
to escape punishment for crimes committed even against each other. No 
man in Western Australia carries a gun with him during his bush excur- 
sions from fear of the natives. They are kindly regarded by the settler; 
well treated and protected by the government ; so that the once-dreaded 
savage has become a valuable and useful ally in the labour-market of the 
colony. He isan excellent reaper, and remarkably quick in acquiring the 
uses of all farming implements. This great work, at the cost both of 
blood and treasure, is completed for the safe possession of the future 
emigrant! . 

Celebrated as it long has been for its botanical productions, it is only 
within the last few years that a few feeble attempts have been made, 
and that the value of its indigenous timber has been correctly estimated. 
The splendid qualities of the “'Tuart’” for ship-building purposes, have 
been acknowledged by the most competent judges in her Majesty’s dock- 
yards, where, so highly approved was part of a cargo ex Unicorn in 
1846, sent merely on trial, the logs being unavoidably short, that, aided 
by the exertions of Mr. E. W. Landor, the Admiralty have been pleased not 
only to sanction its introduction and use in constructing vessels of war, 
but have guaranteed a remunerating price for any quantities delivered at 
the several yards. We ourselves have witnessed in the public works of 
the colony the durable character of this material; and it has been found 
repeatedly to resist the action of the sea-worm. It possesses the great 
advantage of giving considerable lengths for keel pieces, and such like. 
Capital and labour are alone requisite to turn this inexhaustible resource 
of that settlement to so good an account, that in itself it might safely 
occupy the first attention of the colonists, and be a mine of wealth were 
all their other pursuits dispiriting and unrepaying. It must be very 
evident that the means of the settlers have all along been utterly inade- 
quate to the task of bringing this valuable timber into notice; indeed, 
the only attempts that have been made were at the private risk and loss 
of a few spirited men, who were determined to try fortune in the matter, 
and not allow so valuable an article of future export to remain useless to 
their country and the world. Here, then, is one decided field for the 
almost unlimited employment of capital and labour. It may be also 
02 
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mentioned that, within the last two years, the colonists have made some 
few thousands by the exportation to China of a very fair variety of sandal- 
wood, accidentally proved to be of commercial value, and affording an 
abundant supply for years to come. This wood, in the growing con- 
nexion between those colonies and the East, has been found so desirable 
as an outward cargo, that vessels are wont already to touch at the Swan 
River for it, arriving from South Australia or from Van Diemen's Land. 

The exports of the samy are as usual with the other settlements 
around. The whale fishery, however, which is not, in New South Wales 
or Van Diemen’s Land, carried on with former spirit, is likely to increase 
‘early from Western Australia; the innumerable vessels of America and 

rance off the coast justifying the prospect of considerable success in 
such a ipctidiahdiiastbe advantages of position in those seas being too 
obvious to be urged in this place. . 

Crops of grain, of various descriptions, yield. a fair average in this 
colony; but there is a species of culture which has comparatively but 
lately demanded the particular attention of the settlers, and which we are 
more than sanguine will one day prove the most prolific staple of all. 
We allude to the vine, olive, and dried fruits. The growth of the vine 
and olive is, without exaggeration, beyond belief. Capital, under the 
management of competent persons, might be at once embarked with 
safety and ultimate success ; and a more delightful life in such a climate 
cannot be imagined, than in the peaceable pursuit of vine and olive cul- 
tivation. It is a fact, sufficient in itself to justify such recommendation, 
that the olive, which in Spain yields a return after three generations 
have passed on in the work, has in Western Australia borne fruit abun- 


ry at the expiration of seven years from its first planting. The vine 


may be said to grow asa weed. Cuttings of all varieties, as well as 
young olives, are plentiful in the colony; some capital having been 
within the last few years devoted to the importation of choice varieties. 
Already has olive oil been expressed; and a very palatable beverage, 
manufactured in a homely and rude manner from the grape, which has 
been found a drink most gratefully suited to the climate and constitu- 
tions of the settlers. We have tasted a very fair claret there; but it is 
well known that the colony possesses but one or two individuals of any 
practical knowledge at all in the manufacturing of wine. It is beyond 
dispute that these two sources of wealth alone will utimately raise that 
settlement to a degree of necessary importance beyond what its past 
condition would seem to opine. Dried fruits will, by-and-by, form 
also a considerable export. Tropical, as well as many European fruits, 
abound. We have tasted the banana, plaintain, citron, pomegranate, 
loquat, fig—the latter is most abundant, and considered to be a most 
wholesome fruit—all flourishing luxuriantly. 

To the above short statement must be added, that this settlement does 
not present the same inducements to the sheep farmer* as any of its 
sisters ; this, however, far from disparaging it, may prove a character to 
the soil which, under cultivation, may far supersede the former pursuit. 
In other respects there is abundance of soil for all kinds of cultivation, 





* Since this was written a fine tract of country has been discovered to the 
northward, suited both to grazing and agriculture. 
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and sufficient pasturage for the necessary farm stock; large flocks are 
kept in many parts in an excellent condition ; we merely notify the in- 
ferior claims it has upon the attention of the “squatter.” The existing 
flocks of the colony are of very pure breed; and, owing to the slow 
influx of immigrants, eclipsed as it has hitherto been by its more for- 
tunate neighbours, a more safe investment of — may be doubtless 
made there, by the comparative cheapness of all things, than is afforded 
by the majority of Australian settlements, where the great and increasing 
demand operates the more against the newly arrived emigrant. However, 
we wish to go no further than a fair statement; there is not one part of 
Australia yet settled that is not desirable in some peculiar way or another, 
and we would speak equally in the praise of themall. Western Australia 
has not the noble harbour possessed by New South Wales, but she has a 
-more certain climate; South Australia has neither the rich soil, nor 
ture to the same extent as Port Phillip has, but she has her mines, 
which are the wonder of the world. Thus are their benefits in a measure 
equal, and they require but unity to form the nucleus of a future great 
le. 
wh few words of a descriptive character may not be out of place, to give 
the emigrant some idea of the appearance of this country. As a vessel 
from England approaches the Swan River, the principal port of the 
colony and seat of its government, the eyes of passengers are greeted by 
the sight of three very white and scrubby-looking islands ; these are 
Garden Island, Carnac, and Rotnest—a chain protecting the anchorages, 
and affording the only shelter to vessels trading there; for, like nearly 
all the western coasts of the world, this possesses few or no harbours of 
safety. The appearance of the main-land by no means improves, the 
country between the Darling range and the sea being generally of a 
sandy character. While, however, the emigrant may be experiencing a 
momentary disappointment at the appearance of all this sand, he will at 
the same time feel vastly astonished at the beauty of the flowers and 
shrubs, the size of the trees, growing out of this sand. He will at last 
find that it is an evil only in the circumstance of roads being expensive 
and difficult of formation in that portion lying betwixt the hills and the 
sea. Once across the range, and the sandy soil is gone ; indeed, it. in 
part ceases at the town of Guildford, about fifty miles inland from which 
commence the rich lands of York and Toodyay. Many a man, it has 
been said, has left the Swan River after a sojourn in it of a few days, 
obstinate in the conviction of the entirely barren and unproductive 
character of the whole territory. ‘To combat with prejudices is the 
labour of fools; and although there can be no doubt that a portion of the 
labour and capital now pouring in upon surrounding settlements will, in 
short time, find its way to Western Australia, still the time for a start 
direct from this country to open out the resources we have alluded to is 
most opportune. 
_ A natural inquiry may be here raised as to why “ Western Australia” 
18 80 far behindhand—why it has no emigration, and such like. To re- 
capitulate its oft-told tale would be useless; it is sufficient to say, that 
with regard to emigration, it can receive no assistance from government 
at present, as it possesses no land fund, and without this fund it is pro- 
fessed that a colony is burdensome and useless. So be it; that govern- 
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ment which struck the death-blow to Western Australian progress, by 
raising the price of crown lands after seducing the present race of settlers 
there to embark large capitals, to supply their own labour, is pleased to 
say, “‘ Unless you send us the money, we cannot send you emigrants; you 
have no land fund, and without emigrants flocking in you can have no 
land fund ;”—comfortable sympathy on the part of a government which 
by its own act, the raising of the price of land, closed the door of immi- 
gration against it ; leaving the settlers to exhaust their means in the vain 
attempt of combating with high and ruinously priced labour, and _ the 
entire stop to capital flowing in to replace the early drains upon a newly 
settled country. It is obvious, then, that Swan River, under the present 

m of the colonial-office, is not likely to procure a fund for labour; 
it is clear that it has been no intrinsic fault of the settlement that it has 
not gone ahead: the settlers also must have become gradually poor and 
dispirited. ‘The hour is, then, evidently arrived when a new vigour 
may be given to it by the embarkation of even moderate capitals and a 
supply of labour of large extent. There is little doubt, despite the 
high price of crown land, that the large proprietors of useless waste will 
be found too glad to sell at a nominal price; indeed, small farms are 
constantly in the market; while the other speculations in the products of 
the soil already mentioned, invite such employment as earnestly and with 
as fair prospect as any of the sister settlements. 

We are glad to find it now pretty pape known, that Western 
Australia is not only untainted by a convict population, but boasts, for so 
small a community, a very superior order of settlers. The man of educa- 
tion and travel, therefore, who is apt to dread colonial life from the 
supposed absence of these qualifications, will find to his satisfaction and 
delight many a time-worn pioneer, now translated into something ex- 
ternally rude, indulging retrospections that even he might envy. From 
our own experience, and borne out as we are by all accounts, the higher 
classes of that small community are most kindly disposed towards 
strangers ; and we can press it as a paramount advantage to the newly- 
arrived emigrant, that, with or without introductions, he may receive the 
advice as to his future course, which, in most foreign lands both doubtful 
and dangerous, is necessary to one ignorant of the journey he is about 
commencing, and upon which he may in a great measure depend. Not 
= s happy but a prosperous society might annually extend its labours 
and its miluence throughout this largely apportioned territory ; and how- 
ever retarded it may have been by misgovernment, and a false notion 
that the colony was a failure, it has the germs of future greatness, 
blossoming in the absence of those ingredients which alone contribute to 
the advancement of all countries—capital and labour. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL WAR: 


Turse volumes embrace the concluding portions of a remarkably 
interesting correspondence, concerning the discovery of which we have 
heard several versions, and the first portions of which were noticed at 
length in a previous number of this magazine. The portions now 

lished more particularly refer to the actual period of the Civil War 
and the Restoration ; and, containing as they do a mass of original letters 
from nearly all the famous men who were engaged in the struggle—the 
Fairfaxes, Cromwell, Fleetwood, David Leslie, Hugh Peters, Hammond, 
Hutchinson, Buckingham, and others,—possess a very high historical 
interest. Crowded with minute details and individual experiences, their 
able editor, Mr. Robert Bell, justly remarks, they bring us closer to the 
actual vicissitudes of the flying campaigns—from the hoisting of the royal 
standard at Nottingham to the imprisonment of the King at Carisbrook 
—than any previous publication. Written for the most part on the 
instant, under the walls of besieged towns, in the committee-rooms of 
the House of Commons, or even on the field of battle itself, they are 
distinguished by a freshness and freedom seldom found in documents of 
a more formal and elaborate character. In many instances these letters 
afford circumstantial relations of particular facts which have not hitherto 
been so completely described ; and in others they reveal secret opinions 
and feelings which exercised an important influence upon the conduct of 
public men. 

The correspondence opens by a letter_ from one Mr. Christopher 
Browne, who announces the queen’s departure for Holland, and the 
ominous discarding or changing by the Parliament of all the lieutenants of 
counties both of England and Wales; at the same time that the writer, 
as is generally the case with those living in times of coming troubles, 
still entertains hopes of a speedy settlement of the long disturbed affairs. 
This is followed by letters of the Fairfaxes and the “ Committee of 
Safety,” of some historical value but of little real interest, except such 
as Mr. Bell imparts to them by his masterly interweaving of historical 
narrative between an otherwise unconnected correspondence. ‘The years 
1642 and 1643, to which this first portion of the Fairfax and Par- 
liamentary correspondence belongs, was distinguished by the King’s 
retreat to the north; the conference at the Beverley Gate, which Mr. 
Bell justly remarks may be set down as the opening scene of the tragic 
drama of the Civil War ; and the setting up of the royal standard, when, 
by the closure of Hull against its monarch, the question at issue had 
been stripped of sophistries and state-paper formalities, and reduced to the 
sword’s point. ‘The first manifestations of disagreement between the 
Fairfaxes and Hotham are contained in an extract of a letter from Sir 
Thomas to Lord Fairfax, dated Wakefield, January 27. 


When he (Captain Hotham) saw your lordship’s order (that was, giving the 
command to young Fairfax) hecalled for pen and ink to copy it out; it seemed 
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by his peevish humour to have taken some advantage of by it, but he did not. 
No order will be observed by him but what he pees unless some order be to 
restrain him ; if he will be accountable for 6000/., which I believe he may raise 
in those parts, and bring it in to the public stock, as we shall give an account 
[of] what we raise in our own quarters, he may be allowed to take the em- 


ployment. 

This was soon followed up by a peremptory order from Lord Fairfax 
to Hotham and the Nottingham officers not to stay at that castle, in 
which Hotham himself was soon after imprisoned. Either Sir John 
and Captain Hotham had never been sincere Parliamentarians, or both 
had been alike disgusted with the progress of events at the onset, for 
there is no doubt as to the projected surrender of Hull to the Royalists, 
As to charges of plunder, and of getting up brawls amongst the troops, 
they may be fairly set down as part of that inimical feeling which had 
led to actual strife between the captain and Cromwell ; but that in the 
execution of these two men, the justice of Parliament was shown to be 
alike ‘ swift and sure,” is a deduction in which we can by no means agree 
with Mr. Bell. It was rather, on the contrary, a very remarkable instance 
of a not uncommon occurrence in history, that the first to raise a revolt 
are the first to suffer by it ; and a step in that ladder of events which so 
particularly characterised the Great Rebellion, and in which the original 
principles upon which that armed resistance had been organised, and the 
true patriots who provoked that resistance, were alike superseded by new 
ideas and intentions, and by very different personages. The death of 
the honest patriot Hampden, like that of the wavering Hothams, came 
early in the actual scene of rebellion, and, as Dr. Wilson says in a letter 
to Sir Richard Browne, helped to revive the memory of Lord Brooke’s 


funeral. A letter singularly characteristic of Cromwell, in its assumed 
piety in asking for “ godly” when he meant “ goodly” men, and in its wily 
tone of appeal to the maids that favoured his godly young men, for money, 
oceurs at this early period of the correspondence. 


Coroven CroMwexu’s Letrer To THe BacHELoRS AND Maips, 2Np AUGUST, 
1643, From HuNTINGDON. : 


Srn,—I understand by these gentlemen the good affection of your young men 
and maids, for which God is to be praised. I approve of the business, only I de- 
sire to advise you that your foot company may be turned into a troop of horse, 
which, indeed (by God's blessing), far more advantage the cause than two or 
three companies of foot, especially if your men be honest, godly men, which by 
all means [ desire. I thank God for stirring up the youth to cast in their mite, 
which i desire may be employed to the best advantage; therefore my advice is, 
that you would employ your twelve-score pounds to buy pistols and saddles, and 
I will provide four-score horses; for 4002. more will not raise a troop of horse. 
As for muskets that are bought, I think the country will take them of you. 
Pray raise honest, godly men, and I will have them of my regiment. As for 
your officers, I leave it as God shall or hath directed to choose, and rest, 

Your loving friend, 
August 2nd, 1643. OLIVER CROMWELL. 


This is from Mr, Bentley’s collection. After Fairfax’s celebrated flight 
to Hull, of which we gave some account from the same correspondence pre- 
viously, and the defeat of the Marquis of Newcastle at Horncastle, com- 
monly called “ Winceby Fight,” 1644 opened with the failure of the Par- 
liamentarians before Newark, and the celebrated siege of Latham House, 
soon followed by the King’s experimental trip from Oxford and back again, 
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and the more decisive battle of Marston Moor; of which, however, we have 
a mere anticipatory glimpse in the correspondence. A letter from John 
Wolstenholme, eldest son of Sir John of the same name, of Nostel, 
Yorkshire, fills up the scene of this lamentable year, with a more obscure 
incident of a violated homestead, but which derives great interest as an 
isolated picture of minor events, of which few such detailed notices now 
remain; but which, no doubt, characterised the proceedings of Parlia- 
mentarians, more or less, throughout the breadth and length of the land. 

The year 1645 was inaugurated by the celebrated “ Self-denying Ordi- 
nance,” and Sir Thomas Fairfax’s appointment as Generalissimo; and a 
great portion of the correspondence which is devoted to that year is occupied 
with various complaints and petitions from suffering titled, military and 
other personages ; personal appeals which are highly illustrative of the 
state of the country, and to which additional interest is imparted by Mr. 
Bell’s biographical notices. The correspondence of Charles Fairfax, 
relating to matters of love, literature, and stewardship of Pontefract, 
come in as a relief to the details of the civil war that raged in the west 
of England, previous to the fall of Oxford, and the cessation of hostili- 
ties; and which cessation of hostilities was also followed by Lord Fairfax’s 
taking to himself as wife the widow Hussey. ‘“ She has five children,” 
says Lord Ferdinando, in a letter to the Rev. Henry Fairfax, “ but pro- 
yided for in such manner as I hope will not be burthensome; and her 
estate (though not great) may be sufficient, by God's blessing, in part to 
supply the defects of my own towards our maintenance, for I found small 
returns these four years from my tenants in any place.” From a letter of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, under date 30th December of the same year, we find a 
like complaint on the cessation of hostilities; andthat, having leisure to look 
into his private aflairs, he finds that devotion to other people’s business 
has by no means tended to improve his own condition. 

But not only were the leaders suffering, but the Parliamentary Army 
was also in want of means; and 1647 opened with discontents, and stipula- 
tions for the payment up of arrears. In June the army advanced to St. 
Albans, and laid its formal demands before parliament; and the same 
month Mr. J. Rushworth writes to Lord Fairfax, that his lordship is not 
to be surprised if he hears of the soldiers courting ladies in Hyde Park. 
We are also indebted to the same pen for a more circumstantial account 
of the forcible entry of the London apprentices into the House of Com- 
mons, than any that has hitherto appeared. 

On the Gth of August, Fairfax marched into London, accompanied by 
the speakers and their train of members; and the army arrears being still 
unpaid, he at once took measures to enforce them. To effect this—re- 
monstrances with the authorities having failed—applications to parlia- 
ment having failed—the presence of the troops in the suburbs having 
failed, to induce the citizens of London to discharge their dues, Fairfax 
announced to the lord-mayor the extremity to which he was put, as the 
last resort, of quartering some of the soldiers within the city for the 
purpose of prosecuting the levy. It would not be uninteresting to pur- 
sue the inquiry, how much this early repudiation by the patriots of the 
day of this money aid, and the firmness of Fairfax in the matter, had 
to do with the gradual withdrawal of republican confidence and applause 
—with his being superseded by less scrupulous and less honest-minded 
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personages—and with his first return to monarchicai inclinations, as dis- 
closed in this very correspondence. 

Soon after the recommencement of hostilities in 1643, an interesting 
letter from Sir Charles Lucas to Lord Fairfax, dated June 19th, admits 
the fact, which seems to be more or less disputed, of his having been a 
prisoner, and sets up a defence for having again taken arms in the royal 
service. The correspondence which ensues, following Mr. Bell’s ex- 
cellent arrangement, refers first to the p of civil war in Ire-. 
land, and subsequently in Scotland ; and this is succeeded by a budget 
of miscellaneous letters, few of which are without some historical or 
pe interest. Among them is a copy of a remarkable paper 

er the Duke of Buckingham’s own hand, wherein he says that, if 
Oliver Cromwell had lived three days longer, he himself would cer- 
tainly have been put to death; the causes of Cromwell's hatred being, that 
“ he (the duke) was married to Lord Fairfax’s daughter and heir, and 
who (Lord Fairfax) had still a greater interest in the army than Oliver 
himself, though he had laid down his commission upon their deceiving 
him in the murder of King Charles I.’’ There are also several curious 
letters relating to the marriage of Anne Hyde, daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, (and who, it appears, used to get up at five in the 
morning to fish) with the Duke of York. This fair Waltonian was 
mother to Queen Mary and Queen Anne. 








HICCIUS DOCCIUS: OR, THE WORLD. 


On a chilly evening this spring, as I sat in my arm-chair rumi- 
nating over a northern fire, exhaling volumes of smoke from my well- 
browned meerschaum, I began to consider what a deep, unfathomable 
science the theory of metaphysics must be; and the consideration of the 
subject pressed on my imagination its more dangerous opponent, mate- 
rialism. I had spent the whole of the day, and many previous days, in 
my laboratory, endeavouring to solve the chimera of the philosopher's 
stone. I! had already almost reached the bright goal of my ambitious 
views—already, in imagination, the trumpet-tongued goddess, Fame, had 
handed down my name to succeeding generations—already I had awakened 
A HERO. Methought I had obtained from chemical solutions that most 
costly of gems—a diamond. I had been wofully deceived. I had sepa- 
rated carbon in a crystalline state from a highly carbonaceous compound 
by means of decomposition —and the issue? Why — why — not a 
diamond. No!—but—but—a lump of charcoal. Previously I had turned 
my thoughts to the manufacture of gold. I had fancied I could have 
made tons of that precious metal; but, alas! had equally and signally 
failed, as in the case of the diamond. 

Thus was I ruminating, when presently the bowl of my meerschaum 
began to glow with unusual and supernatural fervour—the smoke to in- 
crease and to partake of materialism—the wreaths to entwine into a huge 
labyrinth of interminable and cirrous rings, which, on a sudden gust 
of wind, strongly impregnated with brimstone, settled into an ugly- 
looking, grey little demon, with forked tail, cloven feet, and glaring 
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searlet orbs. At first I thought it a phantasm of ‘my troubled mind, 
until I distinctly saw him wrap his cloak or tunie more closely around 
him—for the night became colder, and the east wind blew bitter] y—and 
settle himself as if for a visit. I inquired, with stern resolution, what 
he required ? and to whom I was indebted for the honour of a visit ? 

‘J require you!” replied the demon, with a chuckle. 

Like Bob Acres, I felt my courage oozing out. My arm remained 
rigid, as it supported my pipe midway in the air. My eyes became larger 
and larger, and more fixed. I felt cold damps breaking forth at every 

. I hadasort of aporia on me ; until, unable any longer to bear the 
fread silence, with some difficulty of breathing, and gently waving my 
arm and pipe to add suavity to my manner, | said, in a conciliatory tone, 

“ME! my good fellow; require Me? Some mistake, surely?” 

“ Be not alarmed,” replied the spirit, “I will not injure you. I am 
Hiccrus Doccrus—the English demon of luxury, chance, and chemistry ; 
own brother to the Spanish Asmodeus.” 

“ A curious combination!” I mentally exclaimed. 

“ Not more curious than your own ideas,” said the demon, with a shrill 
laugh, reading, as he must have done, my inmost thoughts. ‘ What are 
you? Speak out—no thinking here.”’ 

\ “A recluse, an alchymist, and a humble follower of the great Diogenes. 

“A recluse, an alchymist, and of the Antisthenic school, forsooth ! 
Ha! ha! ha! Then I conclude you care but little whether it is a 
monarchical or democratical government ?—whether a tyrant or a re- 
public rules ?—-whether a nation elects a Hero or a Name as King ? 
You never trouble your mind whether Peel is a financier, Cobden a law- 
giver, or Russell an oppositionist ?—or contrawise? You never trouble 
your thoughts whether Jenny Lind sings at the Opera House, or among 
the saints at Exeter Hall?—whether Covent Garden Theatre is the arena 
for the legitimate drama, or for operas and ballets? It is matter of no 
moment to you whether the Honourable Charles Kniphenfaulk ran away 
with Lady Godiva Coventry, or she with her father’s groom ?—or whe- 
ther Mr. Stagenchange, the great millionnaire, sold his railway shares 
above or below par? No!—no!—so I presume,” said the little demon, 
with a self-sufficient air. 

“Not I,” was my sulky acquiescence to his assertions. “TI find 
‘tongues in trees, books in running brooks, sermons in stones—’ ” 

“ But, my friend,” interrupted the demon, with one of his infernal 
chuckles, “ what, may I ask, has caused this misanthropy—this severance 
from the community--this raising of a barrier against love, friendship, 
and charity ?” 

“Love! friendship! and charity!” I exclaimed, in bitter accents. 
“Love is but an empty sound—a tinkling cymbal—a vain imagination— 
a schoolboy’s fancy; friendship but a name—the dregs of malice, 
and of deceit; and charity but a pharisaical demonstration to the 
world of what the right hand doeth. Selfishness—szL¥—is our 
tutelar deity, the great molten calf we all fall down and worship; 
nes man has his price, some more, some less than others. Would 
youth and beauty sacrifice herself at the altar—the lie on her lips— 
to rheum and age—but for wealth, and thereby self? Would your 
best friend—your own brother—raise you to eminence, but as a step- 
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ping-stone to his own preferment? Is there a man living who would, 
vith a Christian feeling, offer his neck as the step for your exalta- 
tion? If there is, show him to me, point him out, and I will worship 
the ground whereon he has trodden. Ask your familiar friend for 
advice, he will lavish it with profusion; ask him for & loan to follow up 
your good intentions, and his tone is changed in an instant ; he has an 
excuse or a parry as glib and as ready as if prepared for days. . He will 
advise you economy, but, if it suits his purpose, be the first to ruin 

ou, and to scoff at your follies and misfortunes ; and as for charity, 
what would it be—how far carried out—if the parade of the press, or 
the advertisements so zealously circulated, had not far superseded the 
Divine maxim of “ Let not your right hand know what your left doeth?” 
No! unhappiness has made me forswear the world ; I go further than 
Bias, one of the seven Grecian sages, and exclaim not “ Oi tAéioves Kaxot,” 
but “ of mévro!” that is my motto; and I bear with disgust and 
loathing everything human. From my birth upwards I have been the 
minion of calamity,—the foot-ball of the world,—scoffed,—jibed at,— 
hated,—a stranger among friends,—-desolate among my kindred; and I 
am determined for ever to leave that sphere where my motives and 
wishes were so little appreciated, and devote my life to study, and the 
furtherance of science,—to leave behind me a name, as a sweet and 
bloodless revenge for the wrongs done me while living.” 

“ Though the world may have many faults and many vices,” replied the 
imp, “ nevertheless it has many virtues ; and though it may have many 
cares and pains, yet it has many pleasures, the more gratifying for being 
mingled with bitters. "Tis but the same species of limpid water which rises 
in yonder mountain, that gratifies the weary traveller on the Arabian desert 
far more than the fabled nectar did the Gods, or Montepulciano the Tuscan; 
and the stale crust, at which the dainty epicure shuddered with horror, is the 
very same the needy mendicant has eaten with avidity, as though it were 
a pet entrée of the great Soyer. Happiness, my dear sir, is in you, and not 
in the objects of your amusements ; the most conspicuous living truth of 
this maxim was Cardinal Retz—turn, in your studies, to his life—but I 
could instance many more. Besides, were you to enjoy that sum of 
earthly bliss which your first parents, ere their fall, enjoyed, you poor ex- 
citable mortals would not then find perennial happiness—far from it ; you 
would ory out against the sheer monotony, unless your natures underwent 
a great change. However, arouse yourself; drive away your misanthropic 
feelings ; remember Newton said, ‘in the vale of years,’ he felt but ‘asa 
boy picking up stones by the great ocean—Truth.’ So come; seize my 
tunic. From afar, unseen, you shall behold the mighty world, with its 
scenes, its shifts, its players; the hidden recesses of whose hearts shall 
be laid open before you as clear as the noonday ; and, differently as 

ou may now think, my word for it, you will arrive at an opposite 
conclusion of the world’s ill-usage when you behold it as a spectator, 
not an actor—always bearing in mind, which will then be fully exem- 
plified, that there are diversities of tempers, of understanding, and of 
interests, and very often our neatest little compliments are construed 
ao ae insults, and our bitter sarcasms into common-place observations. 
es, people have different ways of showing unhappiness: often and 
often a smile covers a sick heart—as you shall see—and a sigh a fancied 
grief. You will also see mortals enjoy little real happiness, but a 
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ter or less share of good-humour; and you will afterwards say 
with me, ‘the study of man’ is a far more delightful theme than the 
Doric or Attic of the ancients, or the sophistry of pedants. However, 
Hodie vivendum, amissa preteritorum cura.” 

I seized the skirts of the Demon's tunic, and with a velocity little 
short of electricity, or a shooting-star, we skimmed through the air 
to our great Babylon, where we settled over the elegantly-furnished 
boudoir of Lady Amelia Fitzheiffor. My mind was struck in an instant 
with the costly articles of ormolus and verti scattered about the room 
—the Sévres china—the draperies—the antique pictures—the crystals 
emitting a fragrant incense—the soft velvet carpets—the—in short, I 
was so struck with these gems of taste, that I should have quite over- 
looked the interesting object herself, had not my companion called my 
attention to Lady Amelia. She was reclining on the sofa supported by 
two female attendants, who were administering sal volatile, and other 
soothing remedies, in the endeavour to assuage the violent hysterics of 
grief with which her ladyship was oppressed. Her toupee was quite 
disarranged ; her artificial curls were dishevelled ; all the rouge had fled 
from her cheeks; and she could only utter, in broken-hearted accents, 
“Oh! le malleureux—le malheureux !” 

“You would fancy she was a native of ‘ La belle France,’” observed 

the dwarf. “Nothing of the sort. She was bred and born an 
Englishwoman ; but finding Mr. Emmanuel Sapphira rather too press- 
ing with his little bill for jewellery, and Madame Duvay had actually 
mustered courage to request payment for various robes and dresses, 
my lady found it very convenient to emigrate to Paris for her heulth, 
leaving her affairs in the hands of Goosequill, her confidential adviser, 
to ‘nurse.’ At Paris she studied most diligently the language in its 
purest and most grammatical style, as taught by the most fashionable 
professors ; and being anything but a proficient in her mother tongue— 
using ‘supercilious’ when meaning ‘ superficial,’ and ‘ eupathy’ for 
‘euphony,’’ &c.—she very wisely, on her return to England, adopted 
as her own the modern Celt. The cause of her grief lies dead in 
yonder cot, shaded from public gaze by pink and white velour muslin 
curtains; it is her favourite pink-tailed chimpanzee, who partook too 
freely of a friture de ligvre aux mille herbes, and apoplexy supervened. 
Though baths and phlebotomy were most zealously applied, nevertheless 
the pretty little dear was an ugly little corpse in about fifteen minutes. 
Hold on, and I will now show you another tableau.” 

* Do you see yonder sturdy, unwashed bricklayer?” inquired the demon, 
as we rested over one of the streets of the Rookery, ‘his bullet-head 
thatched with short, wiry red hair, carefully brought to the forehead by 
an animate comb—his fingers—and a square paper-cap stuck thereon ? 
Observe his unshorn chin, his short clay-pipe stuck between his thick 
compressed lips, his animal features, and his sullen, taciturn expression, 
as he sits on his three-legged stool ruminating, and endeavouring to 
warm his huge hands by the dying embers in his little grate. Look 
further, if you can, into the dark garret, and tell me if you perceive 
not a miserable female lying on a wretched pallet. Observe the hectic 
flush—the herald of the grave—the glazed eye, the flickering breath, 
and hear her subdued and piteous cries for drink to assuage her burning 
fever. Her husband hears not ; ’tis not because he widl not, ’tis because 
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he does not ; he loves her as much as his sullen nature knows how to 
love, and is so absorbed in grief that he even hears not the Babel of the 
court below the loud and coarse cheers of the crowd as they incite two 
belligerent mastiffs to a deadly encounter, or the dreadful execrations 
of a drunken mechanic and his excited wife, who degrade themselves 
beneath the very mastiffs by an exhibition of their fistic powers—much 
less to the gentle cries of his dying wife. Yet, as I have said before, 
he loves her in his way.” 

“Now, hold tight by my tunic!” exclaimed the dwarf; “for, as 
theatrical managers say, ‘a total change of scenery will be presented.’” 
And quickly through the air we skimmed, passing over rivers and fer- 
tile plains, factories and high cities, mansions and forests, and sud- 
denly checked our speed as we hovered near an ancient structure, 
embosomed in an amphitheatre of trees, and surrounded by a far- 
extending park, studded here and there with gnarled oaks and spread- 
ing beeches, beneath whose shady branches “the antlered monarchs of 
the waste” browsed in peaceful security ; which park a meanderin 
river intersected, until it settled into a on broad lake before the very 
Hall. The gardens were laid out with all the taste that the intellect of 
@ connoisseur could devise; and while the torrid zones of Australia and 
India poured forth their tinted and fragrant beauties to grace the con- 
servatory, the frigid climes of America gave their bounties to adorn the 
lawn and shrubberies. 

“This is the Earl of Majoribanks’s,” exclaimed my companion, “and 
none of its lordly owner’s compeers can 


Boast a longer line, 
Where time through heroes and through beauties steers. 


Had I a son,” he continued, “who was about to make his début into 
the fashionable world, I should endeavour to supply him with the three 
essentials—a self-sufficient assurance, the ‘ Blue Book,’ and the ‘ Peerage;’ 
a want of which, especially a knowledge of the latter, has been the cause 
of many bitter mistakes. Poor Milford, of the Treasury—and heir to 
70002, a-year—lost his life through ignorance in these little matters. 
Having gently suggested at a fish dinner at Greenwich, with various 
funny contortions of face, that Lady O’Slaughter was not on the pension- 
list for purely disinterested motives, to a young man, his neighbour, 
he had the misfortune to address the Honourable Tom Toddleplat, the 
lady's brother ; and not having the conventional tact to back out of it in 
a satisfactory way, coupled with the lady’s fame being a little damaged, 
he had the only alternative of standing some twelve paces before the 
honourable gentleman at Wimbledon Common, who managed to lodge a 
bullet into the left lung of the unfortunate Milford. Now, a very slight 
study of Burke would have easily remedied all the misery, and mistakes, 
which then occurred ; for of course, under the Baron of Barebones, he 
would plainly have seen that the fourth daughter, ‘Jane’-—who was as 

lain as her name, but twenty years younger than her husband— Married, 

ajor-General Sir Flukes O'Slaughter, K.C.B., K.C.H., Colonel of the 
101st Regiment of Foot, who departed this life August 20th, 1840, 
leaving no issue.’ To carry out my sentiments, therefore—as you cannot 
in your present position very ae refer to a ‘ Peerage’—like a valued 
cicerone, I must initiate you into these matters. Observe the company 
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now assembled in the reception-room of the Earl of Majoribanks. That 
tall intellectual-looking man, in a plain suit of black, with all the quiet 
courtesy of a gentleman, mingled, I will allow you, with rather too much 
freezing politeness, is the earl himself. The first of his ancestors made 
mention of in History—vide the ‘ Peerage’—was Henry Fiztsneykes, 
surnamed ‘the Bald,’ from a natural gs of hair; and we find 


him remarkable as the presenter of four h marks, six palfreys, 
and one crimson velvet saddle to his sovereign—king John. For what 
reason History sayeth not, except ‘pe optione choisee,’ as an 
annotation in the MSS. has any reference to the fact. Again, temp. 
Charles II., we find William Fiztsneykes created a Viscount, for ‘ good 
service’ during. the Dutch War; though scandal has it, rather be- 
cause of his stately mien, polished wit, and melodious voice, that found 
favour with Barbara Palmer. Be that as it may, he was ancestor 
- to Thomas Fiztsneykes, who, during the reign of ‘the observed of all 
observers,’ George IV., was elevated to the Earldom of Majoribanks, 
partly for the nice sit of a blue coat, and partly for his service to the 
state. He married Margaret, second daughter of Lord Donkiebray, of 
Castle Bray, county of Wicklow, and had issue the present earl, ‘Thomas, 
Plenipotentiary at Naples, and Margaret, married to Howard de Jenkyns, 
MP. (son of old Tom Jinks, the porter brewer). The present earl 
married Agnes, daughter of Archibald, fourth Duke of MacDougal, and 
has, besides other issue, that fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, Lady Agnes, 
standing near the round table. Those by her side are the Misses 
Dalziels, and that stout lady in the black velvet robe is their mamma, 
who gives the most select and pleasantest little ‘at homes,’ during the 
season, at her house in Park-lane; while, during the winter months, she 
foists herself on her country friends. That quiet and majestic-looking per- 
sonage with a stiff starched cravat, and his hair @ l'hérisson, and white 
stockings and pumps, is the Rev. Simon Softley, who was one of the best 
‘oars’ at Oxford, but required all the ‘coaching’ imaginable, with the 
most vivid memorative similies—reduced from the ancients to the larks 
of Alma Mater, or Life in Town—to enable him to struggle through 
his ‘little go ;’ and it was only by Letters dimissory, and the extreme 
leniency of the Bishop’s chaplain, that he was enabled to take orders. 
He is now Vicar of Sneykestown; but as the living of Majoribanks, in 
the advowson of the Earl, has just fallen vacant, he buoys himself up with 
the hope of getting the presentation, and has, accordingly, ‘got up’ a 
pedantic conversation. ‘The tall, pale-faced youth, who is listlessly 
turning over the leaves of an album, is Lieutenant Tiptoft, of the 
Heavies, who is quartered in the neighbourhood. He is so extremely self- 
satisfied with his general mien and appearance, that he cuts Mr. Softley’s 
thapsodies on the Rhine very short indeed. The stupid-looking man, 
with a doll-like face, who appears more like a pillow of feathers than a 
pillar of the state, is Lord Heavieland, eldest son of the Earl of Tallboys. 
That—but, hark!—there goes the gong. The butler announces dinner. 
The Earl hands in Lady Heavieland; Lieutenant Tiptoft, Miss Dalziel, 
who was of ‘that tribe the Blues ;’ and Mr. Softley (who mentally ex- 
claimed ‘steeple chase’), Lady Agnes. ‘The line of servants, in their 
scarlet plush and rich claret cloth, gently insinuate the chairs, and the 
business of the night begins. 

“Lieutenant ‘Tiptoft observes generally, ‘That the weather was un- 
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usually mild for this time of the year, and that he thinks the wind is in 
the west.’ 

“ Both are uncontroverted facts, so the officer twirls his moustachios, 
and Lady Majoribanks acquiesces.” 

“ Do you study algebra?” inquired Softley of Lady Agnes. 

Lady Agnes’s education being uncommonly superficial, she only gaye 
a contemptuous smile, more in pity than in anger, and replied “ No.’ 

“ The Jondelions are beginning to blow,” observed Tiptoft, still on the 
‘‘ weather tact.” : 

“ Daffodils,” mildly suggested Miss Dalziel, turning up her retroussé 
nose as if Mars had applied a nettle to it ; and she immediately turned to 
her other neighbour, Lord Heavieland, who thoroughly wished she would 
look the other way until he had finished his soup. 

“T must say,” observed Softley, in a tender voice to Lady Agnes, 
determining to make an impression, “that I do like servants to wait in 
gloves, it is such an improvement, at least in my opinion, upon napkins, or 
nothing at all. Do I enlist Lady Agnes in the same sentiments ?” 

Her ladyship gave a start and a shudder. She turn her thoughts to 
anything so low and vulgar as a footman! She, the descendant of a 
Fiztsneykes, who had given a velvet saddle to his king, and of another who 
had fought the Dutch, and of a third who had worn a matchless blue coat! 
In her idea they were a sort of genii of the gong, mere pieces of scarlet 
mechanism, who came out every evening from seven until eight to per- 
form certain duties, and then return to the gong, to be seen no more. So 
she kept a dignified silence. 

Softley was not to be beaten in that way, however. “ Footman” led up 
to a quotation which he fancied would impress his hearers with the belief 
of his learning, so he continued, “‘ With Horace, Lady Agnes, | exclaim, 


Magna movet stomachum fastidia si puer unctis 
Tractavit calicem manibus.” 


Now, when the divine commenced his quotation, the conversation 
was pretty general, but the bombastic delivery of the last line attracted 
the attention of the whole table, and every eye was turned upon Lad 
Agnes and himself—some glancing with ridicule, and some wit 
pity; so that had Softley ever aroused in the slightest degree the good 
feelings of Lady Agnes—which I think admits of a doubt—he had 
now most effectually succeeded in nipping them in the bud; and she never 
hated a French grammar, a governess, Miss de Winton (last season's 
belle), or a buffo song, more cordially than she did the unfortunate Softley 
for thus fixing the eyes of the dinner-table upon her; and if the benefice 
depended oa hie veto, he had about as much chance of getting it as the 
Ameer of Bokhara. 

‘* The parson is coming it strong,” observed Tiptoft. 

“y a understand your allusions,” replied Miss Dalziel. 
“ Barrack slang, I presume ?” 

Tiptoft only replied by a die-away “ ya-a-h-o,” which meant to 
imply it was beneath his self-sufficient dignity to trouble himself to ex- 
plain any observation he chose to make. 

“You did not always live in Park Lane,” observed old prosy Sir 
David Dumfry to the youngest Miss Dalziel. “Let me see—thirty 
years ago—yes, thirty years ago next November, I recollect you, @ 
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pretty little girl—thirty ! bless me, it is thirty-one years next November 
—yes, a pretty little girl, living at Richmond.” 

Miss Mary Dalziel gave a simper and a shudder. 

“She did not really recollect—could not have been so long ago.” 

«‘ Must have been,” chimed in Sir David, “for my old friend Dukes 
has had the cottage nine-and-twenty years.” 

How the young lady wished the old fellow at Timbuctoo, or anywhere 
else. The word “pretty ”—libel as it was—did not even compensate 
for “thirty years ago!” 

“Qh, you old prosy, dunderheaded numskull of a baronet ! not to 
know ladies never pass three-and-twenty. Out upon you !—out upon 
you!” exclaimed the imp to me. 

A pause ensued, so Lord Heavieland, having dined, amidst the most 
3 bcaklath silence delivered himself of a story, which, I make no doubt, 

would have been a very good one, if it had not lacked three rather essential 

ingredients—point, wit, and sentiment. The consequence was, every- 
body laughed at different parts of the story, and at different ‘cide, 
instead of the usual modulated but sucieiih round of applause which 
ought always to follow a lord’s story, as regularly as the entrées do the 
course. 

“‘ Only twenty-eight !” muttered the Earl, who was thinking aloud of 
the small majority of the Whigs on the Navigation-laws. 

No one exactly understood what “twenty-eight” had reference to. Miss 
Mary Dalziel was afraid it might allude to herage; Tiptoft concluded the 
Earl had imbibed too much champagne ; and Softley, that it was incipient 
softening of the brain. So Lady Majoribanks bowed to Lady Heavie- 
land, and the ladies retired to the withdrawing-room. 

“Fine claret, this,” observed Tiptoft, with the nod of a connoisseur, 
holding his glass up to a taper of the candelabra. “Lafitte, 1 make 
nodoubt. ’Gad! we don’t get such stuff at our mess.” 

“Uncommon fine claret,” mildly observed Softley, sipping the wine 
with the meekness of a martyr. 

“ Dr. Sexton is appointed surgeon to our union, mi lord,” observed 
Sir David Dumfry. ‘ Near run between him and Mr. Sawbones, mi lord. 
I voted for Sexton, so did our Chairman, and Parkinson of the Grove.” 

But the Earl's thoughts were far distant from his table : they were 
roaming among Navigation-laws, and Financial reform, and The rate-in- 
aid tax, and Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli; so he only bowed an 
a and observed, “ The new workhouse was a fine uilding.” 

ow, his lordship was a Low Churchman, so, of course, Mr. Softley, 
in his endeavour to please, entertained him with his (Softley's) own 
views, which were very High Church and Puseyistical; and his lordship — 
having one weak point above another, which was the retention of his 
Pew in Church, of course Softley suggested it should be turned into 
Stalls; and his lordship being a Radical, of course entertained a mortal 
antipathy to the army, so, of course, Tiptoft gave him his ideas on 
the Baggage allowance, Good-conduct pay, and Education of the British 
ota until the Earl proposed ‘‘ Coffee, and an adjournment to the 

ies,” 

Tea—whist —music—conversation—and albums followed. Lieutenant 
Tiptoft found himself the chevalier of Miss Dalziel, while Softley was 
boring Lady Agnes with his solicitations for an Organ to the Church at 
Majoribanks. 
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“ Have you been to the Opera this season?” inquired Miss Dalziel. 

“ Ya-es,” drawled Tiptoft. 

* Almack’s, or the Spitalfield’s Ball?” 

“Qh! no. Balls! I never go to balls.” 

Miss Dalziel set Mars down as a perfect Goth or Vandal. When 
Tiptoft went to town he went to the Opera once, as a matter of duty, as 
he would to a —_ or his dinner, and was heartily glad when it was 
all over. But hi i was the Casino de Venise, or The Judge 
and Jury Club, and then to the Gambling House, or the Berkley Clab, 
where, having met a few “choice spirits” like himself, they “top up” 
the night, or rather morning, by a visit to Tom Frost’s or Jack Smith’s, 
and then dilate very loudly on their “ larks” at their afternoon breakfast, 
or “ tiffen” at the Wragenphamish Club. 

“ You have revoked,” observed Mrs. Dalziel, at the whis€-table. 

“‘ My lord, have you?” said the Earl, who considered a revoke and 
treason in the same scale of offences. 

“ Ah! so I have; rather too late, I suppose, to take it back?’’ in- 


quired Lord Heavieland, with boyish simplieity. “Why, I have revoked 
twice.” 


“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Dalziel; “that makes us three—game. Well, 
Sir David, I never expected that windfall.” 

“T wish you would bring me the Morning Post,” said Miss Dalziel to 
a servant; and then, turning to Tiptoft, observed, “Oh, I am so anxious 
for the Foreign Intelligence.” 

“So am I,” replied the lieutenant; “ but the Indian Mail does not 
arrive until to-morrow. I trust and hope Lord Gough will then be 
announced as victorious, for he has sustained a defeat, so I hear, though 
of course we shall call it a drawn battle. The great cause lay in the 
defectiveness of our reconnoitring service im India, which is so ineffi- 
cient, that often the enemy is within a few yards of our videttes when they 
little think it ; and surely they have had, or ought to have had, experience 
enough of the great want of a good spy system at the actions of the 
Sutley—when a cannon-ball greeted arrival of Lord Hardinge; 
while another cause is that a Commander-in-chief ought to have plenary 
power delegated to him, and not be placed under the control of a Com- 
mittee in London, who perchance never saw a howitzer, except in 
Woolwich, nor a larger ball than a Mansion House one. And then to 
read how the papers revelled in the scandal of the 14th Dragoons,—a 
regiment who bears Talavera, Vittoria, Ortes, Peninsula, &e. Soldiers 
must obey orders, and if a Brigadier orders a cavalry regiment to retire 

threes, with artillery in the rear, instead of the flank movement by 

—the simplest of parade movements—they must be thrown in 
confusion on their own guns.” 

“* Oh-o!” drawled Miss Dalziel, with an ennuyéed air, “ I was not think- 
ing of India; I am sick todeath of Indian news; the same thing over and 
over again; and Captain Pelican in the ‘ Blues’ tells me that not above 
half the stories im the papers are true, and that they only emanate from 
the fertile brains of penny-a-liners to frighten us poor people at 
home. He says there is no danger in India—not that he has been there 
himself, because he don’t like the sea voyage, except, he says, Lord 
Roscoe would take him out in his yacht ; and that the duties on the 10th 
of Aprilin London last year were much more arduous and dangerous than 
any our Indian army have to suffer. I know Captain Pelican was s0 
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hoarse from the effects of the midnight in April, that he could not 


sng even @ month after, at one of our ‘ ies.” But the forei 
satel I want to soe is ‘Franee,’ and how The Dear Prince is getting 
on, and whether he rides his dear Bay Horse in the Champs d’ ag 
he did in Rotten-row—it was s &@ nice creature, h Captain 
Pelican did draw caricatures of it; and I am so anxious to know if he 
still uses fixateur to his moustachios, or whether the cares of state 
engage his whole time. The Court Journal always mentions these little 
incidents, while Galignani is sadly deficient upon these points.” 

“ Now,” said the demon to me, “read these two letters, which will be 
written— 


“Ma CHERE LIsETTE, 

“T am delighted to say we leave this place to-morrow for the Cran- 
burys’. I am dying of ennwi—quite gone. Our party consisted of the 
Heavielands. You recollect Captain Pelican’s distich on my Lord, and 
others—nobodies—among them an officer passably good-looking, who 
actually, ma chére, conceived a penchant for me, and im his endeavour to 

favoured me with an essay on strategy. He appeared to have 
a wild and indefinite idea of the beau monde, and talked of Lablache at 
the ballet! Should I, therefore, be caught in the silken meshes of love, 
and make him the happiest of men, I should first of all, before I intro- 
duced him, make him study under dear Lady Jervaulx the mysteries of 
oursphere. But, ma foi! what galimatias I am writing. However, I made 
him promise to get me some subscriptions from his brother officers for 
our Royal Superannuated Abigail Society. So you see I have made 
some use of him. Now do tell me all the news of the capital. What is 
the opera and the latest modes—any marriages or elopements, or duels ? 
Ah! my dear girl, how I do envy you your sejour at Paris! And how 
does The Dear Prince bear ‘his blushing honours?” How is his Bay 
Horse? And does he still bandeline his moustachios? And does he 
really take snuff like his Uncle? Jenny Lind is married, so say the 
* Captain Pelican 4 he hopes ‘ it is the ideal Mr. Harris,’ and 
pray that we shall have her at the Opera all the season. The dear 
Captain has composed such a lovely march. 
“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Majoribanks, was § iat “ JANE cme cet 

“P.S.—I nearly forgot to sa s is going to marry a Mr, 
Martin, a rich no a a Yorkshire funily.—J . D.” 7 


“ The Barracks, Poplar Town. 
“ Dear Bos, 


“I have been staying the last few days with Lord Majoribanks, who 
keeps a capital house in this neighbourhood—prime claret, delicious 
venison—I cannot say much for the company; and he has not a billiard- 
table in his house, so the mornings were precious slow, and I never heard 
a single bet laid the whole time I was there, exeept by a Sir David 
Somebody, who offered a penny, even. One of the party was a girl, a 
Miss Dalziel — girl did I say? —judging from the length of her teeth, 
she must have been forty if she was a day, and as for ugliness, would 
have run a dead heat with our Vet’s wife. She rather took a fancy: to 
mé, and asked me to get up a subscription for her; and as I know you 
fellows have got the blue devils over there, I enclose the list—quite a gem 
P2 
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in its way—and after you have all read it, and Vollans caricatured the 


subject, and Richards com an epigram on the same, it will make 
capital spells for cigars. S asked me if I had ever been to Almack’s, 
Now, had she questioned me about ‘all max’* at Tom Frost's, I should 
have been more ‘ au fait,’ as’ she calls it.. If she married me she would 
see but little of Almack’s, or the Opera either, I calculate, except what 
she saw in the Mess Newspapers. She said summer was ¢he season of 
the year (Eh, Bob? you and I think it the dullest—no steeple-chasing, 
hunting, or shooting), and orm the French Prince; but you know 
that cock will not fight, so he is no good to us soldiers. Lady Agnes 
is a stunner, but she is going to be married; besides, | suppose she would 
not put up with a sub ina Dragoon corps if she was not. My white cat 
has got four kittens, and they are all born blind. Rummy thing! Love 
to all the fellows. 
‘© Sincerely yours, 
“ Henry VAvuGHAN Tiprort. 


“T have booked the bet 3 to 1 against Flying Dutchman with 
Thompson for the Derby; and tell him I will run him for fifty pounds, 
pp-, a cross country, three miles, with Birdlime, twelve stone each. Tip 
us a line.” 





Gradually and imperceptibly my hold upon the dwarf’s tunic gave 
way, until at last, with perplexing velocity, I felt myself descend 
through the air, and fall with irresistible force on the floor of my sanc- 
tuary. I jumped up—and—awoke. I had been asleep. I had been 

aming. My lamp was exhausted, the Oronoko ashes had burnt a 
round little hole in my chair, the fire-place was a mass of cinders and 
dead coals ; and there stood the bit of charcoal, my morning's labour. 
The room was bitterly cold, my old clock tolled one, and the grey streaks 
of morning struggled hard to get through the crevices of the closed shut- 
ters. 





The post brought me a communication, written in the most curious 
le of rounded dark turns, and perfectly left-sided, signed “ John 
Flooke, pro Gammon and Self, Attornies-at-law,” enclosing a hundred- 
und note for “ present uses,” and informing me that my uncle was 
— to his fathers, and by his last will and testament had named me 
is heir. 

Again I shall try the world, not with the metaphysical tenets of a 
Cynic, but with the social and virtuous doctrines of an Epicurean, That 
happiness was a conventional rouge was palpably exemplified to my mind 
—at least in fashionable life—for when I heard Miss Dalziel tell Lady 
Majoribanks “she never spent such a pleasant visit in her life,” and 
Lieutenant Tiptoft thank her ladyship most obsequiously for her kind- 
nesses, and still in their hearts and in their sentiments to their bosom 
friends, think and write the very reverse—what was happiness but a 
registered paletét, to be put on or off at the pleasure of the owner? 





* To fair readers—the slang phrase for gin—“ For a glass of max.” — Byron. 
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AminstT the bustle of the past elections, the-results of which have been 
to a certain extent favourable to the moderate , the friends of order 
were incessant in their labours to serve the cause of humanity and of civi- 
lisation. If France, it was too truly urged, was threatened with foreign 
invasion, it would be the duty of every citizen ‘to act in its defence, and 
to sacrifice everything to the common safety. France, however, is not in 
such a position. It has nothing to fear from enemies without. The enemy 
who threatens is in the country itself. In it are the factions and the 
extreme parties, who have for auxiliaries all the bad passions. Some 
wish to subject the general interests to their minority ; others pretend to 
_ change all the conditions of human society, which is worse than the actual 
devastation of the country. If a village, a town, a province, or even a 
whole country, was ravaged, sacked, and fired, still nationality would 
survive. History affords many examples of this great fact. But when 
religion, manners, and institutions are broken up, family ties disavowed, 
the population returns to the condition of savages, and barbarity succeeds 
to civilisation. It is national suicide. The most astounding thing of all 
is) that the factious, who dream of bringing the country into this state of 
chaos, call themselves regenerators, benefactors of the human race; and 
they have written on their banners these words : Socialism, Communism ! 

“The very name is alie,” exclaims M. Charles Gouraud. “ Socialism 
gives the idea of a doctrine devoted to the maintenance of those universal 
principles which serve as a foundation to human society—the belief in 
God, family ties, respect to property. Yet, what do the publications of 
the Socialists say ?” 

The first duty of a free and intelligent man is to drive away incessantly the’ 
idea of God from his mind and conscience ; for God, if he exists, is essentially 
hostile to our nature, and we in no way benefit by his authority. God is folly 


and cowardice, tyranny and misery. God is at the root of all evil !—(Proudhon, 
Systéme des Contradictions Economiques. 


The wretch, who in his insane delirium and blasphemous ribaldry 
penned the above, also writes of himself, in a style worthy of an inmate 
of Bedlam : 


* Le Socialisme Dévoilé. Simple Discours par Charles Gouraud. 

Ce qui arriverait, si*** Aux vieux Soldats, &c., ¥c. Par M. L. Durat Lasalle, 
Officier en retraite, &c. 

La Verité. Aux Ouvriers, aux Paysans, aux Soldats. Simples Paroles. Par M. 
Théodore Muret. ; 

Le Club de Village. Par M. Lamarque Plaisance, Membre du Conseil, Général 
Og ester ainda 

Budget de la République Rouge. 

Les el Jugés ae Eux-Mémes. 

Les Par : Dialogues a la Portée de Tous. Par Wallon. 
' Le Fond des Ceurs. 

Noir et Rouge. Les Gens de Beaumont a M. Feliz Pyat. 

Le Dix Décembre et le Treize Mai. 

Petit Manuel du Paysan Electeur. 

A Monsieur Pierre Joi , Représentant du Peuple. 

La Politique du Bon yom ou les Avis de Maitre Fischer. 

Aur Elections! Par M. Alfred Nettement. 

Profession de Foi de Jean Bonhomme. Par J. P. Schmit. 
Ou est le Salut du Pays? Par un Ami de la France. 
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change of society ; to remove the axis of civilisation ; 
a so that the mats which has bitherto, under the impulsion of the Divine will, 
from west to east, shall be mow moved by the will of man, and shall turn from 
I know that, if the obstacles are great, my means are still greater. 
of rest in chacs, and I have an idea for a lever. It is with 
Labourer exeated the natural world; it is with that that 
eternal rival of God, shall create the world of industry and of art_— 

Bleeding, physicking, and, when a little calm, the administration of a 
sound gpg, eerie indicated as the treatment necessitated 
a politi thine of thi - But that which ies to 
Proudhon can scareely be made to do so to a nation. would be 
difficult to convert one of the provinces of France into a colossal Bicétre 
or a Charenton. Yet, if the Socialists find, as the election returns 
demonstrate, among no doubt many pretended partisans, a 
really imbued with its doctrines, it is impossible not to feel that a 
certain, and a not insignificant portion, of French must be weary of 
their long-boasted civilisation. Such persons knowingly and wantonly 

t for the liberty of the desert, not the liberty which acknow 

> control of reason and right ; they aspire to the freedom of attack, of 
licence, and of spoliation ; they yearn for idleness and for destruction ; 
their ideal is a savage life as opposed to the control of civilisation ; and 
they would rather turn the world round upon its axis, than not gain 
their point of hurling society into the chaos of barbarism. The doctrines 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau are with them in the ascendant ; and there 
are those who, under the pretence of regenerating imdustry and art, do 
firmly believe that a savage and ungodly life is prefe to a forced 
civilisation. That such » alowed of barbarism and brutality will ulti- 
mately be put down, by force of example, by the pens of the friends of 
order, or by the sword, there cannot be the least doubt, unless France 
is to be sacrificed. But the wonder of the thing is, that such ideas could 
ever have obtained, could have been allowed to have been propagated, 
and could, in these our own brave days of far-spreading power and 
civilisation, have gained so many proselytes. 

That the Socialists attack property, is more than sufficiently attested 
by that celebrated dictum of M. Proudhon’s, La propriété c’est le vol! 
La propriété est infame! and which has met with a rich and well-de- 
served ridicule. But it is not equally well known that they have attacked 
the institution of marriage as openly as they have that of property. 
“ Polygamy is the most precious germ of family union” (Za P e, 
February, 1849). 

It has been just observed, that the inevitable result of the overthrow of 
existing institutions would be a return to a savage and wandering life; 
but while some of the Socialists openly acknowledge this, and assume 
the designation of Etat Errant, others would anticipate such a state of 
things by what they call Communism. Communism is, according to the 
received organ of the party—-La Commune Sociale for February, 1849— 
“The common appropriation of all moveable or immoveable property, 
which shall belong to all; the reunion into one sole national bv ht of 
all the particular properties, of whatsoever kind ; the right exclusively re- 
served to itself by the state, to rule over production and consumption!” 

Can anything be more absurd, more despotic, more i ible ? 
Communism, as thus defined, is a state of the most fearful and 
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slavery. Individual property, power, and will are abrogated, and nothing 
is left but the permission to live and to work—for the state ; that is, for 
a few political empirics and self-appointed rulers. 
The Etat Errant is not the most numerous, but it is the most im 
tant subdivision of the Socialists, and it has the blasphemous 
at its head. Everything that this miscreant has written, from the first 
line of his Démonstration du Socialisme to the last of his Prospectus, has 
ired to this abominable result. His last great attempt to the same 
was to do away with capital and with credit, and to nominate in its 
place a bank of exchange ( Statuts de la Banque du Peuple). It is only 
savages, or semi-barbarous nations, who are obliged to have recourse to a 
of exchange. Socialism, in fact, tends h Communism to 
very—through the wandering state to brutal de tion. 
One cannot feel surprised at seeing the friends of order appealing, 
at amoment of such supreme danger, to all classes wert ue 
to be interested in the preservation of society. “France,” says 
L. Durat-Lasalle, “was always the land of honour and glory; it 
is especially in the hearts of the veterans (viewx soldats), that true 
— wells with fervour.” This is not Roman, (“The repose of 
ome,” write the modern triumvirate, “ought to be that of a lion—as 
solemn as its roar is terrible;”) but it is essentially French—honour, 
glory, patriotism, fervour, in one short sentence. The veterans, how- 
ever, constitute no small portion of a nation so essentially military as 
France. They are estimated to be at least 2,000,000 in number ; out of 
which 120,000 are pensioned by the state, at an annual expense of 
41,750,000 francs. Playing at soldiers is a very expensive game. 
“The Braves” of the Hotel des Invalides are next appealed to. 
_ “Invalides!” apostrophises M. Durat-Lasalle, “ you are the living expres- 
sion of French honour, glory, and gratitude. The men of disorder, the 
Vandals of Socialism, will have no success with you: it would be the 
destruction of that noble edifice founded by order and justice. Next 
come the members of the Legion dHonneur. “ This is an institution 
eminently national. The Legionaries have a personal interest, added to 
the motto of the order, ‘Honour and Country,’ to expel the enemies of 
the country from the electoral urn.” The Legionaries, it is worth 
noticing, are 51,253 in number, of whom 19,008 derive pecuniary 
advantages from their decoration. Next come the sailors of all kinds; 
and lastly the gendarmerie, consisting of 17,842 officers and men, dis- 
tributed im 37,000 communes (half a gendarme to each district) ; and who, 
from their particular duties, it might have been thought superfluous to 
address. The gendarmerie, to use the author's peculiarly Gallic descrip- 
tion of its functions, “is order, living and unceasingly moving, night 
and day, at all hours and in all places.” 

M. Théodore Muret condescends to address himself to classes inferior 
to gendarmes and Legionaries—to workmen, peasants and soldiers. “ He 
is not a nobleman,” he announces in bold type; “he isa stranger to the 
very spirit of the caste of nobility, supposing even that that spirit could 
exist in the tday!” This is an unnecessary and a very uncalled-for 
sacrifice made to the manes of Radicalism. M. Muret tells the workin 
classes that the height of democracy is already obtained by ‘inland 
suffrage, and that any thing else they would seek for would turn out 
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fallacious. Socialism, or universal association, he denounces, as we have 
before said, as an arrangement by which the idle and the incapable 
are to live at the of the skilful and the industrious. Organisa- 
tion of labour, ire right of labour, he also denounces as sonorous, 
hollow, phrases. “‘ Down with capital! down with the rich!” words of 
hatred and of anger suggested by impostors. So also are the words 
réactionnaires and aristos as applied to the friends of order. “ What 
feeling for the poor,” M. Muret asks, “can those partisans have who 
wrote in the Révolution Démocratique et Sociale, for 22nd of February, 
1849? ‘Hospitals! shame to those who built them! Hospitals, poor- 
houses, help of all description—charity itself, are the great evils of 
society. In the name of equality I repudiate them, and declare them 
to be infamous!’” M. Muret observes that it is strange to see the same 
man who declared property to be a theft, attempting to establish a bank! 
The Anarchists, he also * ate glorify that fatal epoch of which the 
red cap is the emblem. A worthy period, he says, to be honoured. And he 
extracts from M. Prudhon’s Histoire générale et impartiale des Erreurs, 
des Fautes et des Crimes commis pendant la Révolution, 6 vols., in 8vo., 
the following instructive table :— 


Nobles guillotined . , é . 1,278 
Noble ladies guillotined . ‘ ‘ 750 
Wives of working classes guillotined . . 1,467 
Nuns guillotined . ‘ é . 350 
Priests guillotined . ; ; ‘ 1,135 
Men not nobles guillotined P ; 13,633 


Women who died from fright , . 3,748 
Persons of all sexes and ages killed in La Vendée 937,000 
Victims of Nantes ‘ 32,080 

The statistics of the victims of the revolutions that have occurred 
since the fall of Louis Philippe would, perhaps, be a not less curious 
and melancholy document. 

M. Lamarque Plaisance is another of a respectable class of society who 
would endeavour, to the best of his powers, to supplant the impious 
doctrines‘of modern French reformers by the eternal laws of justice and 
truth. Living in the country, he says he regrets to perceive that the 
corruption of the cities is fast spreading over and contaminating the land. 
Sad prospects for poor France! Too truly does this worthy member of 
& provincial council observe, that the respectable among all parties and 
classes should unite their efforts to prevent the contagion going farther, 
and should labour unceasingly at overthrowing these new ideas, which are 
calculated to disorganise all society. 

“Upon seeing the near approach of the elections,” observes the 
anonymous author of Le Budget de la République Rouge, ‘the Red 
Republic hides the blood-red colour of its flag, and endeavours to give it 
a golden hue.” This is a resource common to the radicals of all 
countries. They always begin by persuading the lower classes that they 
are going to enrich them, when they only want to obtain riches and 
power for themselves. By the system of the Red Republicans, corn is 
to be dear, and bread cheap; wages trebled, and profits augmented at 
the same time; public expenses increased, and yet taxes diminished. 

_ Les Rouges Jugés par Eux-Mémes is a publication of a somewhat 
similar character. Proudhon vituperated by Considérant, Considérant 
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Proudhon, Louis Blane by Proudhon, Ledru-Rollin by Raspail, 

i by Barbés, Huber by Caussidiére, are admirable pictures of 

what the men are among themselves—of the feelings by which they are 

actuated, the language which they are in the habit of using, and of what 
might be expected of them if they were in power. 

Les Partageuz is like some other brochures of the same class, a portion 
of a Bibliothéque Antt-Socialiste, edited by M. Wallon, and publishing 
in the Rue des Grands Augustins. Ze Fond des Ceurs, another little 
publication of the same class, is one of the numerous publications of the 
Comité de la Rue de Poitiers. Les Partageux is a term applied deri- 
sively to the Socialists, who wish to divide everything among everybody. 
Le Fond des Ceurs appeals, as its title indicates, to the better feelings 
of the heart—to religion, to the love of parents and relatives, to the 
family, and to the domestic hearth. 

Noir et Rouge is a letter from the good people of Beaumont to M. 
Felix Pyat, who has taken upon himself to address the peasants of France, 
felicitating them upon the time when their wives will lisp to children 
those sweet words “liberty, equality, and fraternity !” The letter is at 
once reasonable, caustic, and true. ‘By what title,” do the worthy 
couturier Fabre and others ask of M. Felix Pyat, “do you address the 
— of France? You are neither a landed proprietor, nor a 
armer, nor even a labourer; you are not a magistrate nor a priest ; and 
your moustache did not grow in Africa, You area public speaker, an 
amuser of the people, a mountebank!” There are some in the provinces, 
it would appear, who can appreciate these self-elected rulers and inspired 
legislators at their real value. 

Le Dix Septembre et le Treize Mat complains that at the last elections 
the peasantry were obliged to go to the ye Pa towns to vote, 
where they were surrounded by ferocious looking personages, who ex- 
amined their papers by force, and tore up such as did not suit their views. 
It attributes to the corrupt influence of these commissaries, sub-commis- 
saries, delegates of clubs, &c., the re-election of Ledru- Rollin and the fall 
of Cavaignac ; and, hoping for a greater degree of republican liberty at 
the election of the 13th of May, advocates the cause of Louis Napoleon 
as that of order. This brochure contains the following amusing news- 
paper statistics :— 


It must be acknowledged, and every body admits it, that the Republic has not 
hitherto worked well. 

Le Peuple says that it is because it has had the weakness to maintain so in- 
famous a thing as property, and to respect so infernal a thing as capital. (Le 
Peuple, it would appear, deals in hard words.) 

Revolution Démocratique et Sociale affirms that it is because it did not dare to 
treat Louis Philippe as the first Republic treated Louis XVI., and to restore 
purely and simply the Reign of Terror. 

La Reforme pretends that it is because it did not give uncontrolled power to 
Ledru-Rollin, and replace the money that was fast vanishing, by worthless 


P pa T. 

Ta Démocratie Pacifique argues that it is because 1600 hectares of land were 
not given over to M. Considérant, that he might erect thereon, at the expense of 
the tax-payers, a great convent, where he and his friends could live at their 


Le National maintains that it is because the editors, writers, and correspondents 
of the said National are not all ministers, directors-general, prefects and sub- 
— receivers-general in particular, or proprietors of post-offices and tobacco 

ces. 
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As for us, we think it is because property has been attacked, capital frightened 


terror advocated, Socialist follies 
ard Branca delivered oves'ta the staff off the National 
The Petit Manuel du Paysan Electeur treats of Socialists, Com- 
munists, &c., as of a band of adventurers, ruined men, escaped convicts, 
worthless libertines, and robbers and idlers who wish to live at their ease 
at public expense ; and earnestly warns the peasantry against their seduc- 


tive 

Ata uet given on the 24th of February last, M. Pierre Joigneaux 
are cones given pg ona and applauded by M. Felix 
Pyat, “ To the memory of Montagnards of 1793.” This has 
obtained for M. Joigneaux a well-merited chastisement, given in the form 
of letters from a peasant. The country-people appear, from these letters, 
to be fully alive to the important fact, that the appointment. of repre- 
sentative of the people is worth 9000 francs—no income, with no 
reductions in the shape of taxes. 

Maitre Fischer has the rare merit of brevity and terseness. ‘‘ When 

our wife is ill,” says Maitre Fischer to Pere Thomas, “ whom do you send 
or?” “ Fora doctor,” answers Pére Thomas. ‘ Not for a quack,” rejoins 
Maitre Fischer as a corollary ; and so, he goes on to argue, it is of the 
State, which at the present moment is entirely given up to a mob of 
Parisian quacks and political empirics. 

M. Alfred Nettement asserts that one of the greatest faults of the 
French is political indifference. We should be inclined to say precisely 
the reverse; and that the French suffer more than any other count 
from their preferring to look after the affairs of the nation instead of their 
own, and their anxiety that France should stand at the head of all other 
nations. M., Alfred is more felicitous when he says that the misery and 
disappointment, which is all that the people have reaped by their much 
vaunted sovereignty, has done much to prepare their minds to receive the 
chimerical ideas of Socialists and Communists. 

Jean Bonhomme is the well-known French epithet for the honest, 
industrious peasant. M. Schmit imagines Jean Bonhomme to be putting 
forward his claims to representation in the Chamber of Deputies. What 
are those claims? Order, union, and conciliation, he asserts, as opposed 
to those fine nonsensical phrases so liberally dealt out at the last elections, 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity.” The country is as sick of them now, 
as it is disgusted with everything republican. 

Where then, lastly, is the Salut du Pays, according to the friend of 
France, who stands last on our list? “It is evident,” says L’Ami de la 
France, “to all men of common sense, that the safety of the country lies 
in the restoration of legitimacy. No one is totally ignorant of the past. 
To write its history is to write that of France. The names of St. Louis, 
of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., are graven in the memory of all. You all 
know the victories of Bouvines, of Rocroy, and of Denain, which three 
times saved the country from the yoke of the stranger. You all know 
that France, under a legitimate monarchy, so far from retrograding, 
always took its place im the first rank of civilised nations, in arms, in 
sciences, and arts. The Legitimist party is the only one which can con- 
ciliate all others, the only one that can save France. 
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HINTS TO EMIGRANTS TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


BY THE HON. WALTER WROTTESLEY. 


THOUSANDS are now leaving our shores to seek for independence, work, 
and food, in the Australian colonies; and many thousands more would 
cheerfully accompany them, if they could only obtain the means of con- 

for themselves and their families. Of these emigrants a large 
proportion go to Sydney, the capital of the colony of New South Wales, 
and will be interested in hearing something of their adopted country. 
_ New South Wales, the oldest of the Australian colonies, is situated on 
the eastern side of that vast island marked Australia in the maps, and 
was first taken possession of (for the British crown) by Captain Cook. 
No settlement, however, was made until the year 1788, when an expedi- 
tion, under the command of Captain Phillip, R.N., landed at Botany 
Bay, a large bay or inlet of the sea, about eight miles south of Port 
Jackson. The country on the shores of that bay being sandy, and 
deficient of fresh water, Captain Phillip sought a more Sites 
for his infant settlement, and fixed upon the shores of Port Jackson, 
where he founded the city of Sydney as a penal colony. 

For many years the colony was viewed only as a place to which felons 
were transported, and was best known in England as “ Botany Bay.” 
There were no inhabitants but the outcasts of society, the oe 
employed by government in their control and management, and a few 
merchants, who were induced to settle in Sydney. 

The defence of the settlement was entrusted to a regiment which was 
expressly raised for the purpose, and was called the New South Wales 
Corps. Amongst its officers was a Mr. M‘Arthur, a native of Argyle- 
shire. This gentleman arrived in the colony in 1791, and, accustomed 
to sheep-farming on his native hills, immediately saw that New South 
Wales was well adapted to the cultivation of wool. He imported a few 
sheep from the Cape of Good Hope and from England, and from the 
flocks thus commenced have sprung the many millions of sheep which 
the Australian colonies now contain. In 1807, 245lbs. of Australian 
wool was imported into England, and thus was founded a trade, which 
has been the main source of prosperity to the most rapidly-thriving 
colony that has been known in the history of the world, and which now 
employs hundreds of ships and many thousands of Englishmen. In 
1848, the wool imported into England from New South Wales alone, 
independent of the other Australian colonies, was near 20,000,000 lbs. 

As an encouragement to agriculture, the governor of the colony had 

to make free grants of land, and large grants were made to persons 
m the colony ; but few free persons unconnected with its government 
went there until about the year 1828. 

In the year 1821, when the first census was taken, the population was 
under 30,000, and in 1828 not 37,000. However, about 1828 it became 
generally known that sheep-farming in Australia was a profitable invest- 
ey and many persons with capital went there, and obtained grants of 
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In 1836 the — of free grants of land was abolished, and all land 
was ordered to be sold, the maximum price being 5s. per acre. This 
sum was afterwards raised to 12s., and it is now 1/, 

Between 1828 and 1840 the colony increased so rapidly in population, 
wealth, intelligence, and respectability, that the free settlers became 
desirous of being relieved from the burden and stain of a -penal colony ; 
and, in compliance with their wishes, the gg of England ceased, 
in 1840, to transport persons to New South Wales. 

_ That this change in one important particular has not been injurious to 
the colony, may be inferred from the facts that in 1840 the population 
was 120,000, and is now near 250,000. Such is the short history of the 


t. 

Now New South Wales, like the other settlements in~Australia, is a 
free colony ; and although some of its inhabitants have been themselves 
criminals suffering Sse and others are descendants of criminals, 
yet I believe all will admit that the taint of crime is daily lessening, 
and that now the tone of morality is not worse than might be expected in 
a new society. 

Previous to the year 1848, New South Wales comprised the whole of 
the east coast of Australia; but in the course of the past year that 
portion of it south of Cape Howe, and which has hitherto been known 
as Australia Felix, or the Port Phillip district, has been made an inde- 
ene colony, under the name of Victoria. The western boundary of 
New South Wales has not been fixed. Of this vast territory a small part 
has been divided into twenty-one counties, within the boundaries of which 
land is sold. Beyond, either to the west or north, no land can be pur- 
chased; but the crown now grants leases or licences of occupation, and 
under such licences a large proportion of the sheep and cattle are de- 
eens so that the country is partially occupied and settled from Cape 

owe to Wide Bay, a district more than 800 miles in length, by about 
200 miles in breadth. Parallel to the coast, and about the average 
distance of fifty miles from it, rises a range of mountains, from whence 
the waters run east and west; those flowing to the west find their way 
into the Murray, which, under different names, wends its course for more 
than 1200 miles to the south, and then loses itself in Lake Alexandrina, 
from which, unfortunately, there is no practicable entrance to the sea; 
whilst the eastern waters run direct into the Pacific Ocean, but from the 
shortness of their course do not form rivers of any great magnitude; but 
anenget the most important may be named the Hawkesbury, the Hunter, 
the Manning, the Clarence, the Brisbane, and the Burnett. 

As may be supposed, in so large a tract, every variety of soil is found ; 
rich alluvial flats, suited to the plough; vast plains, where herds of 
cattle and horses roam amidst rich and luxuriant grasses; and gently 
undulating ground, where large trees, thinly seattered, give the country 
the appearance of an English park, with grass short and nutritious 
as that on the South Downs, and where the sheep are kept in flocks 
varying from 500 to 1500. The whole country is more or ae covered 
with trees, which, although of different kinds, all possess one common 
property—that of not shedding their leaves ; they are evergreens, and it 
must be confessed that the eye, accustomed to the ever-changing hues of 
European trees, becomes wearied with the sombre appearance of an 
Australian forest, which is ever the same from Christmas to Christmas. 
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The most common are the different species of Eucelyptus, called the 
gum-trees. Of these the most useful are the blue gum, which are well 
suited for ship-building, and the wood of which is supposed to be as 
durable as the teak, though sufficient time has not yet shamed to test its 

ities ; and the stringy and iron bark trees, which are principally used 
I ildiogs and fences, and are well qualified for those purposes in a 
new country, where labour must be economised, as, from their splitting 
readily and evenly, the necessity of sawing planks is obviated. For 
furniture and the interior of houses, a kind of cedar is used, which grows 
in large quantities on the banks of the rivers, and the cutting of which 
has been a profitable employment for some years. 

In the northern districts in the neighbourhood of Moreton Bay, several 
kinds of tree, the wood of which is beautifully marked, and will take a 
high polish, have been found. As labour becomes more plentiful, these 
last will, no doubt, be exported to England for the use of cabinet- 
makers. 

Much as has been said about the fineness of the Australian climate, in 
no case has it, or can it be exaggerated. The sun is powerful, though 
never oppressive; the air pure, dry, and exhilarating ; the nights cool 
and refreshing. The seasons are the reverse of those in England. 
Christmas is the height of summer, and June and July winter months. 
For health and enjoyment the climate is perfect. The only fault it pos- 
sesses is, that there is not always rain enough for agricultural purposes. 
This deficiency is, however, experienced less in the neighbourhood of the 
coast. It is therefore principally between the range of mountains and 
the coast that the land is cultivated. In the interior, the ground is 
occupied by Jarge sheep and cattle holders, who seldom grow any grain, 
but bring all the flour necessary for the consumption of healt and 
their servants from the port to which they send their wool, The largest 
portion of the population is “eat in pastoral pursuits, in tending 
the vast flocks and herds with which the country is covered, and in pre- 
penne their produce, wool and tallow, for exportation. These pursuits 

ve hitherto engrossed the time, and most of the capital, of the 
wealthiest settlers; so much so, that a few years since great quantities 
of the wheat consumed in New South Wales were imported from Val- 

iso, in South America ; but now, owing to the rapid increase of 
small settlers employed in agriculture, this importation from Val- 
= has pb but some corn is still imported from Van Diemen’s 

d and South Australia. Wheat, barley, and maize, thrive well ; 
oats are grown only for the purpose of being cut green, to make hay, as 
maize is the corn given to hae: tobacco is extensively cultivated on 
the banks of the Hunter and other places, and the vine grows admirably. 
The most extensive vineyards are those of the Messrs. M‘Arthur, the 
sons of the gentleman who introduced sleep-farming ; and to their 
energy and enterprise in introducing German vinedressers, and in 
making experiments with the different descriptions of grape, the colony is 
mainly indebted for an article which will add greatly to its prosperity. 
Much wine is already made by them and other gentlemen, of a good 
quality, and which meets with a ready sale at remunerating prices. In 
a few years, I have no doubt both wine and brandy will be exported. 
The olive and the mulberry also grow well ; so that, some years hence, 
oil and silk may be produced. In the northern districts, near Moreton 
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are plentiful, and all other En ish vegetables cultivated and 
fea to great perfection; whilst fruit-market of Sydney pre- 
sents a variety to be witnessed, I believe, in no other country in the 
i by sido may be soon the ordinary fruits of Engian3, of the 
of Europe, and of the tropics—apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
nectarines, grapes, melons, oranges, pomegranates, grenadillas, litchis, 
guavas, olives, figs, bananas, custard-apples, loquats, and pine-apples. 
All this general description of the colony may be very well (says the 
emigrant) for those who stay at home, and wish to know something 
about different parts of the world; but I am on the voyage to Sydney ; 
I wish to know what I am to do when I arrive there. How can I best 
employ myself? what should I seek? what should I avoid? In what 
way can 1 soonest attain that for which I have sacrificed home and 
68 gna food for myself and family, and independence for the 
ure 
To answer these questions, my friend, I must know something about 
you. You must tell me your means. What are your views ?—what are 
your wishes? But, whatever you are, remember, that unless you have 
made up your mind to adopt New South Wales as your permanent home, 
you had better at once ny to England. Think not that you can be a 
sojourner in the land; that you can in a few years realise a fortune, and 
carry it with you to Europe. Thousands have been ruined by such 
ideas: they have neglected that which would have given them small 
and gradual profit in searching for a royal road to wealth, and are now, 
after having expended their capital, acting as servants to those who 
oe started with no other capital than strong arms and a prudent 


You are a capitalist—that is, you have at least 30007. You may be 
a sheep-farmer, then. However, this is the smallest sum with which a 
stranger to the country should commence sheep-farming. The necessary 
expenses of a small flock bear a much larger rtion to the gross 
profits than where the flock is large. You will sity Coane make mrch 
profit the first two or three years. However, if you are willing to rough 
it at first, and live industriously and frugally, you may commence with 
that capital, and in a short time your flocks and profits will both 
increase. 

At the present price of land, 1/. per acre, purchasing land for sheep- 
runs is out of the question. Moreover, within the counties, where alone 
land is sold by government, all the valuable land is already occupied. 
You must, beyond the boundaries, and become what is called 
a squatter. As the flocks and herds of the settlers increase, fresh lands 
are constantly occupied, and new stations and runs formed; but no new 

a t, or, as he is called in colonial language, new chum, should 

of going to the extreme bounds of the settled districts, or to form 

new stations. 
_ By law, all the land beyond the boundaries of the counties is con- 
sidered absolutely the property of the crown, and may be let for a term 
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of fourteen years for a certain small rent to individuals, who acquire 
no farther property in the land thus leased to them than the right 
to use it for grazing during the term they it, and upon their 
inquishing 1t the land reverts to the crown, w may lease it to 
another. Such is the law; but custom, often, as in this case, more 
than law, has established a certam right of transfer in the 
. On the formation of a sheep-station, houses for the owner 
and his men, stores, and wool-sheds must be built; hurdles for pen- 
ning the sheep at night, and rails to enclose a paddock for the horses, 
must be made. Thus no sheep-station is formed without considerable 
outlay ; and therefore, when a person wishes to give up @ station, he 
sells his sheep and “‘the right to the run” on which they are. This 
phrase is well understoood, and the purchaser, though he does not directly 
give anything for the right to the run and the buildings on it, yet in 
--geality pays for them by giving more per head for the sheep ; and this is 
sufficiently recognised by the government, who never refuse to grant a 
lease to the purchaser upon the ordinary terms, or to allow the lease 

already granted to be transferred. 

On your first arrival, do not be in a hurry to purchase. You will pro- 
bably lier of many most eligible investments ; stations which just suit 
your means, and situated in the best part of the colony ; or, if costing 
more than you possess, part of the purchase-money may be left on mort- 
gage, at 10/. or 8/. percent. Listen to no such tempting offers; incur 
no debt ; remember the old adage, “ Out of debt, out of danger.” You 
do not expect or wish to get rapidly rich ; independence is your object. 
Place, therefore, your money in one of the banks ; and, if you have a 
family, seek out some quiet lodging in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
Such are to be found. Hotels a lodging-houses there are dear; in 
fact, as expensive as in London. Having done this, make inquiries 
as to what rens are to be disposed of. Newspapers are daily pub- 
lished in Sydney, which contain advertisements, offering everything to 
the public, from a run capable of maintaining 50,000 sheep, down to a 
bark hut. 

Attend the auctions which are daily and hourly taking place ; listen 
to the talk in the coffee-rooms, which is of “ new countries,” sheep, bul- 
locks, &c.; make inquiries of those to whom you have letters of intro- 
duction. On all occasions keep your ears open and your mouth shut; 
hearken attentively to all advice; buy nothing. By such means you 
may form an opinion as to where you may wish to settle. Good sheep 
runs are to be obtained im all directions. Mueh depends upon oe 
still more upon particular circumstanees, which are always varying. No 
general advice written now can assist a person some months or years 


J 


Having by such means decided upon the country which you may 
, think most desirable, and perhaps heard of a run which may suit you, 
buy a good, useful horse, a short-legged, clean-shouldered animal, one 
which has been accustomed to the bush, as the country is called, cares 
for the luxury of hay and corn and grooming, lived always 
the native grasses, and will not roam far at might. See that 

good sound legs and feet, and has been well shod, and, above all, 
that he has not a sore back, or the marks of ever having had 
; buy a bridle, a pair of hobbles, such as you see on a tinker’s 
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donkey in an iy a0 lane, and perhaps a tether rope,—both the latter 
are to be used, w needful, as a precaution against his straying at 
night. I will assume that you are provided with an English saddle—not 
a a one made by advertising tradesmen, but one manufactured by 
one the most expensive saddlers in the west-end of London; the 
tree of it of an average size, but more stuffed than is usual in England. 
After you have been in the colony a few months, and have ridden some 
few hundred miles, you will know that a pound or two extra invested 
in pig-skins has saved a large portion both of yours and your horse's. 
Then, having provided a means of conveyance, buy a good warm 
blanket, rolling up in it a change of linen, a square of soap, a tooth- 
brush, anda pocket-comb. A bushman will consider you equipped for 
a journey of 1000 miles. If you fix upon the country*to the west, or 
south-west of Sydney, you will start on horseback from Sydney ; if 
upon the country which lies upon the north and north-west, you will 
take a place for yourself and horse by the steam-boat, either to Mait- 
land or Port Macquarie, or Moreton Bay, according as it may be the 
best port for your destination: Grudge not the passage-money for your 
horse. You haven both a better choice of horses, and they are far cheaper 


at Sydney than elsewhere. When a new chum is in want of a horse up 
the country, he pays dear for being allowed to buy one. 

Having reached the place from whence your journey on horseback 
commences, strap your blanket in front of your saddle, and start with a 
bold heart and a cheerful spirit to make personal observations on the country 
you propose to fixin, Take only a few pounds for your first day or two's 


ourney. In the country, an order or cheque upon a banker or agent in 
Sydney, for all sums, as low even as a few shillings, passes current. For 
the first few days you will find regular inns, at intervals of about twenty- 
five or thirty miles, a fair day's journey, where there is good accommo- 
dation for man and beast. You will also probably meet with some other 
person travelling the same road, whose society will be agreeable to you, 
and his experience useful. Should you, however, not meet with a com- 
panion and guide, you will have no difficulty in finding your way; the road, 
though not macadamised and marked with mile-posts and finger-posts, is 
plain and easy, from the numerous tracks of drays conveying wool from 
the interior. After some time, the inns, however, cease—you must 
then rely upon hospitality or your own resources. Each settler or 
each shepherd at whose hut you arrive will receive you with the 
frankest and most open-hearted hospitality. You will no longer, per- 
haps, get corn for your horse, or wine and beer for yourself, but all it 
contains will be at your service in the freest manner; and after a hot ride 
of eight or ten hours you will soon find that mutton-chops, damper, 
and tea, are no contemptible fare. On the road take every opportunity 
of learning something about sheep-farming, and particularly about that 
district and that run on which you contemplate settling. The squatters 
are frank and free in their conversation ; and every run, its qualities and 
capabilities, and the character of the different flocks, are well known to 
all the old settlers. You will thus learn whether the district in question 
has many good runs in it—whether the flocks offered you have been 
clean, that is, free from scab or catarrh—and whether the run has 
been always well watered, or whether, in the droughts which occasion- 
ally occur, the water-holes have failed. Learn, also, the names of the 
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different species of trees, and remark their peculiarities ; there is no 
surer criterion of the nature of the soil than the trees it produces. 
“ Apple-tree flats and stringy-bark ranges,” —#. e., a country where a spe- 
cies of Eucalyptus called the apple-tree, from its similarity to the old 
trees of that kind in Worcestershire and Herefordshire, abounds on the 
flats, and another species, called the stringy-bark, on the hills—are best 
adapted to sheep. 
rrived at the run you wish to see, ride round the boundaries of it; 
each of the sheep-stations ; see that the water-holes at which 
the stations are placed have the appearance of being permanent ponds ; 
and that the run is of sufficient size to bear a considerable increase on 
the number of sheep you intend to commence with. If not satisfied with 
the first run or district you visit, travel to others; fear not that you are 
wasting time—each day will give you experience, and save you pounds 
inthe end. Having at length satisfied yourself of the quality of the 
sheep and the eligibility of the run, make your in. At the pre- 
sent prices you will probably get a good flock, with the right to the 
run and the buildings upon it, for about 6s. per sheep. Do not ex- 
pend your whole capital in this purchase. Reserve something to start 
with, and for the first year’s expenses. You must remove your goods 
‘and family from Sydney. You must lay in the first year's stores—flour, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, sheep-clothing, wool-bagging, tools and implements 
of all kinds, &c., &c. You must purchase a dray or two, and team of 
oxen, taking care that the dray is well made, and of seasoned wood, 
and the oxen well broken, and one or two more saddle-horses. All this 
will require ready money, for it is far better to start with a smaller 
flock than to incur a debt with the Sydney merchant, whose ~~ 
commission, and interest, would form a heavy burden upon your first 
returns. 

Having thus provided yourself with necessaries, now waste no time. 
Start immediately for your station. Your presence is epoca there, 
and you escape the heavy expense of living in Sydney. — our goods 
will easily go on one dray, if a single man; on two, if with a family. 
You have, I hope, brought nothing of agricultural implements or patent 
inventions from England; the clothes of yourself and family, and a few 
books, should be your only luggage. If a single man, after starting your 
dray their first. day’s journey, to see that nothing breaks, and that the 
bullocks are tractable, you may ride on to your station, leaving your 
dray to follow. If, however, you have a family, your preparations must 
be more extensive, and your progress slower. A dray will not travel 
more than twelve miles a-day upon an average; and it may be conve- 
nient that the family should travel with the drays; in this case, they 
must camp out at night—no great hardship in that climate, where per- 
sons sleep in the open air winter and summer without inconvenience— 
but you should provide yourself with a small tent for the females. 
Two blankets sewn perdi os make a very good one stretched over 
poles; this, with a mattress or two, will make them comfortable 
enough when they cannot reach a house where accommodation can 
be obtained. 

Having thus reached your destination, commence your new life in 
earnest. The first, and most important business, is to look after the 
sheep. Daily, or as often as possible, visit each of your stations ; see that 
June,—VoL. LXXXVI. NO, CCCXLI. Q 
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the shepherds take their focks out early on to their allotted feeding-ground; 
that they do not themselves stray upon your neighbour's run, or allow 
any of his flocks to come upon yours. Both scab and catarrh, the curse 
of Australian sheep-farming, are easily communicated; whether they 
are infectious or contagious, I shall not to say. The neglect of 
this caution, therefore, has often in a whole run, and seriously in- 
jured the flocks for years. See, also, that the hut-keeper has cleaned 
out the sheep-yards in which the sheep are folded at mght. This will 
take up much of your time; but neglect not other things. Although 
the land is not and it may be uncertain how Jong you may re- 
main settled that is no reason why you d not make 
yourself as comfortable as possible. 

Some settlers, making the uncertainty of their residence an excuse, have 
lived on for years without gaining any additional comforts. Additional 
comforts and luxuries in England generally require an mereased outlay of 
money; in Australia, they require only an increased outlay of personal 
exertion. Lose no time, therefore, in ny ayes a few months 
will gi an le su of ve , whilst a ew years will 
ii eateh Eelicinas riba Puiain as soon as possible, a wullock 
for your saddle-horses and milch-cows. ‘These are the first things to 
attend to; there are many others which experience will suggest. As the 
inerease of your flocks is object, you will not at first part with any 
ewes, but, as the wedders ait fat, sellthem. If no demand for them 
by the butchers, have them boiled down; their fat and skins will probably 
realise about six shillings a piece ; care not for the markets being low, 
sell them when they are fat; the markets may possibly rise in a short 
time, but then your sheep may, from drought or other causes, have lost 
their condition. Turn your money as quickly as possible, is good advice 
to all traders; to none more so than those with small means. In like 
manner, sell your wool in Sydney for what it will feteh ; it may do fora 
person with large flocks to consign his wool to England, and thus take the 
chance of a better market, but the small flock-master should deal for 
ready money; he should sell his wool, and, with the produce, buy his 
stores and pay his expenses. Your only rent is that which you pay for 
your run, ten pounds per annum, and two pounds ten shillings additional 
for each 1000 sheep above 4000. You have no rates and taxes, no ex- 
pense necessary to make an outward show, no entertainments for the 
purpose of ostentation ; your own station provides most of the necessaries 
of life; your luxuries are tea, sugar, to , and a little wine. You 
ean readily calculate your expenses. Avoid borrowed capital and debts 
to your agent in Sydney, and each year must see you a more wealthy 
man; so that, in a few years, you may be able to purchase a homestead 
in the settled districts, to which you may move with your family, whilst 

sheep-station—or perhaps by that time, stations—may be managed 
Leemhanes, with an occasional visit from yourself. In this way may 
you realise your expectations. Independence for the present, comfort 


and wealth in declini ears, and a certain provision for all your 
hild your mg y Pp. y 














\. Maitre de la Maison, the Comte de M 


A MESMERIC SOIREE. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


A Few weeks previous to the breaking out of the revolution of 
, 1848, a small party were assembled one evening in a salon of 
the Rue St. Florentin for the purpose of witnessing the performances of 
the celebrated somnambule, Alexis. It being still early, and the lion of 
the soirée adios ana the few persons present were scattered in 
groups of two and ; some engaged in canvassing the affairs of the 
nation, others in predicting, with many ominous shakes of the head, a 
still further depression of the funds; while the ladies were more agreeably 
employed in discussing the last new sleeve-pattern, or the respective merits 
of Carlotta and Cerito, the latter of whom had recently made her first 
appearance at the (then) Academie Royale. 

By d however, the conversation became more general, and the 
, an enthusiastic believer in 
the magnetic art, having once started his favourite subject, the extraordi- 
nary powers of Alexis were, as a matter of course, brought on the tapis. 

“T have no great faith in second sight,” observed the old uis de 
Darancourt, es numerous anecdotes, more or less curious, had been 
related, “ but there is no mistrusting the evidence of one’s own eyes and 
ears. I myself have been witness of a scene which would have convinced 
a far greater sceptic than I have any pretension to be.” 

“ Racontez-vous cela, Marquis,” said the pretty Madame de Blanche- 
ville. ‘If your unbelief has been shaken by its marvels, magnetism will 
indeed have achieved a triumph.” 

“The facts are simply these,” returned the Marquis. ‘I had been 
dining with General , an old acquaintance, and a few others, 
mostly military men, including a young officer lately returned from 
Algiers, who had greatly distinguished himself in se skirmishes with 
the Arabs previous to the capture of Abd-el-Kader. On re-entering the 
salon, we found there a youth, whose pale but intellectual countenance at 
once attracted my attention ; he was accompanied by a man some years 
older than himself, with whom he occasionally conversed in a low whisper. 
I was still engaged in conjecturing who these individuals could be, w 
General walking up to them, addressed a few words to the elder of 
the two. On his replying by an affirmative nod, the General informed 
us that the youth was a celebrated somnambule, who was ready to answer 
any questions that might be put to him. 

In less than ten minutes the young man had taken his seat in a 
fauteuil, and the necessary passes ind bebe effected thew companion, 
when the patient having been thoroughly put to sleep, the interrogatories 
commenced. I will not dwell on the numerous inquiries respecti 
ns ae as a matter of course, 

each other with little variation, but will at once pass on to the in- 
cident to which I have already alluded. While almost every one present 
was anxiously awaiting his turn to interrogate, the young officer, whom 
Q2 
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I shall call Eugene, alone stood aloof, and evinced no eagerness to be put 
en rapport with the somnambule. General , seeing this, rallied him 
on his indifference, and insisted that he should faire comme les autres; 
adding, in a jocular tone, “ You can have nothing to fear.” 

On his hand being placed in that of Eugéne, the somnambule shud- 
dered, but so slightly that I think no one noticed it-save the young 
officer and ne in this position they remained for some moments, 
Eugéne apparently not having courage to break the silence, which be- 
came every instant more embarrassing. 

“Eh bien, mon Jeune ami,” said General ——. ‘ Demandez-lui 
donc quelque-chose.’ 

Eugéne made a strong effort to regain his composure ; and leaning 
forward until his head almost touched that of the somnambule, asked the 
latter, in a low tone, if he could see what a young man, whose appear- 
ance he described, was doing at that moment. The somnambule, whom 
the question seemed as it were to relieve from some secret anxiety, 
answered rapidly, “I see him; he wears a chasseur’s uniform ; his fore- 
head is brown as if it had been long exposed to a tropical sun; and 
he has a deep scar above his upper lip. He is intently regarding a 
miniature, set in a narrow gold frame: [ cannot see the portrait, but he 
kisses it.” 

“ C’est le mien !’” murmured Eugéne. “ Bon et excellent frére! And 
now,” he continued, again addressing the somnambule—but this time 
with a slight huskiness of voice—and giving him a letter which he had 
ome drawn from his pocket, ‘Can you see the person who wrote 
this ?’ 

For a moment the pallid oracle returned no answer, but again shud- 
or almost imperceptibly ; at length he rather sighed than spoke, 

“T ean.” 

* And what—what is she doing ?” 

** Elle se meurt !” 

* Elle, mon Antoinette!” shrieked Eugéne, springing to his feet ; “ but 
no, it cannot be—there is some mistake. Monsieur is not in one of his 
lucid moods to-night. Let some one else take my place,” he added, 
with a gaiety which was evidently forced. No one, however, felt in- 
clined to do so, and a dead silence ensued. 

This was broken by the entrance of a servant bearing a note, which 
he delivered to the young officer, who had no sooner glanced at its 
contents than he fell back insensible. While those near him were 
crowding round to assist him, General ——, unable to master his 
emotion, cast his eye over the fatal missive, and taking me abruptly 
aside, whispered in my ear, 

“It is too true; she is dying—nay, by this time dead !” 

“Who is she ?” I inquired, scarcely less agitated than himself. 

“His betrothed, an heiress, only daughter of a Spanish nobleman. 
They were devotedly attached to each other ; and were to have been 
a next week, but a fall from her horse, an hour ago, has killed 

a I shall never forget,” pursued the old uis, ‘‘the scene I then 
witnessed. The somnambule was still sitting in his fauteuil, apparently 
unaware of the pain he had in the first instance so unwittingly inflicted: 
his calm, contemplative features (for, unlike the majority of his confréres, 
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he wore no bandeau), contrasted strangely and horribly with the look of 
intense agony that marked Eugéne’s return to consciousness. The: 

oung officer gazed wildly around him for an instant, as if awaking 
From some fearful dream, when suddenly his eye met the fixed glance 
of the somnambule : the whole truth seemed to flash on his mind at 
once ; and rapidly putting his hand to his forehead, as if to collect his. 
thoughts, he darted from the room. 

The narrator paused. 

« And what e of him?” asked the Comte de M——, who had 

listened with the deepest interest to the above recital. : 
“ He lies in Pére la Chaise,” was the reply; “the victim of a broken 
heart.” | . 

At this moment Alexis, and his fidus Achates, M. Marcillet, were 
announced. The marquis’s anecdote, however, had made far too strong 
an impression on the company in general to render any one anxious to be- 
the first to put the question; and for some little time after Alexis had 
been nites blindfolded, and duly magnetised, no one volunteered to 
interrogate him. 

Noticing this unwillingness on the part of his guests, the Comte de 
_M—— at once seated himself opposite the somnambule, and in as 
‘well-feigned a voice as he could assume, asked Alexis if he knew him. 

4 Monsieur has a title,” was the answer ; ‘but monsieur will not enjoy 
it long.” 

This reply rather disconcerted the count. 

“How do you know,” pursued he, affecting an air of unconcern, 
“that my earthly career will so soon be closed ?” 

“Je n'ai pas dit cela,” returned Alexis. ‘I said you would not enjoy 
your title long.” 

In vain the count endeavoured to obtain a more intelligible answer— 
in vain he strove, by varying the terms of his inquiry, to penetrate the 
mystery which shrouded the response of the somnambule; the latter 
og in repeating his ambiguous prophecy, and the count, thoroughly 

rs ed, was at length forced to resign his place to Madame de Blanche- 
ville. 

“Chut!” said the fair widow—for widow she was, and a rich onc 
moreover—laying her finger on her lips, “ Pas un mot, je ne veux pas 
qu'il me reconnaisse.” And, with a squeaking voice that would have done 
honour to a Pierrot, she asked Alexis “if he could tell her what she was 
thinking of.” 

“ Madame is thinking of the new service of plate she bought yesterday.” 

_ “Crest, ma foi, vrai!” exclaimed Madame de Blancheville, forgetting 
in her surprise her Pierrot tone, and resuming her own melodious accents 5 
“T was thinking of it. Eh bien, aprés? Do you see it ?” 

“I do,” answered Alexis, gravely ; “I see it carried to the Mint to be 
melted down.” 

“Par exemple,” cried the gay widow, laughing heartily; “ c’est 
fort. Does he imagine we are still in 93? M. Marcillet, your proté 
is decidedly not himself to-night.” . 

“Madame may have reason to change her opinion,” quietly replied 
Marcillet. «‘ Perhaps madame would like to question him further ?” 

_ “NotI. My first essay has quite satisfied me. A votre tour, Mon- 
sieur de R——,” she added, lowering her voice, and addressing a rather 
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had been hovering about her all the evening with unwearied assiduity. 
« A vos ordres, madame,” was his gallant reply. “What shall I ask 
him ?” 
“ Mais—ask him if he knows you.” 
The obsequious M. de R—— complied, and the Somnambule, without 
hesitation, answered in the affirmative. 
‘Where do I live ?” 
“ In alarge hétel, for which you pay no rent, though it does not belong 
to ” 
? ar icp asthe far,” mnrmured M. de R——. “ And what are 
my principal occupations ?” 
“Giving new names to Parisian streets, and balls to Parisian eitizens.” 
« Pas mal |” whispered Madame de Blancheville to her admirer. “ Allez 
toujours |” 
“ And can you see nothing further ?” 
“I can. I see you mounting guard.” 
“ Mounting guard! where ?” 
“ At the door of the Hétel de Ville.” 
“ Ah, mon Dieu, je n’en puis plus |” eried Madame de Blancheville, 
unable any longer to stifle ag which she had hitherto with difficulty 
; “ this is really too ridiculous. M. Mareillet, your éléve has 
certainly not been happy in his forebodings this evening. Were he 
right, we should be on the brink of some horrible catastrophe. Our 
friend the count to lese his title—I my plate—and M. de R—— to do 
duty with a musket on his shoulder, et chez hai encore! Positively, if 
all these ies come true, he must be a bold man indeed who would 
refuse to believe in mesmerism! Adieu, je me sauve!” And so saying, 
Madame de Blancheville, attended by the ever-constant M. de R——, 
quitted the room. 


The party soon after broke up. 


Three months had scarcely elapsed since the soirée above described, 
when one afternoon the Comte de M—— and M. de R were sitting 
in Madame de Blancheville’s boudoir. J] three were unusually grave 
and taciturn. The fair widow herself was the first to break the silence. 

“* What is to become of us?” she said. ‘ These horrible événements 
have quite bewildered me. And yet, if the past be painful to think 
on, what is it compared with the future? Mon cher comte—” 

“ You forget,” interrupted the count, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘ that 
since _ a all titles are abolished.” 

o t does that signify ? Entre nous, know, things will remam 
as they always were. But I was about to as to send = plate with 
your own to the Monnaie. I dare not keep it here ; and besides, momley 
ig so searee, I would rather have it melted down.” 

on Winey. ehére dame,” said the ci-devant count. ‘Et vous?” con- 
ene: — M. de R . , 

“ Moi |” sai once gay and gallant funetionary, rising with a sig 
from his comfortable ove and suenibniale welding the words of 
Alexis, “ Moi, je vais monter ma garde!” 
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PROSPECTS OF THE LEGITIMISTS IN FRANCE. 


WHEN <0 Hugh —— il at the cee amp g of prem i 
and Foreign Bi iety, and Mr. , at the congress Pre- 
testant Association, enahiend the matecstion of the Pops the bayonets 
of France, as only another evidence of the chaims which and the 

tion that crushed the cf that turbulent realm ; each, in. his 
for the more enh doctrines of Protestantism, or im his 
horror of Popery, would evidently have abetted the wild views of the 
revolutionary in France, rather than those ideas should have 
been p at the feet of a combined temporal and spiritual ° 
Ideas of rebellion against authority, which would be subversive in this 
country, might, according to the great champions of Protestantism, be 
freely i ip in France, where the recognition of such authority 
bore proof of a nation beimg crushed in chains and degradation! But 
as far as the fact itself is concerned, if the worthy champions of Pro~ 
testantism had been mtimate with the real state of feeling im France, if 
_ they had been aware that nine-tenths of the nation are unanimous in their 
‘ zesolution to condemn and repudiate the fanatic opinions of the revola- 
tion, and that after the experience of much misery and misfortune the 
preference of the great majority of the country is for monarchical m- 
stitutions, the orators might have seen something different from political 
and religious degradation in the feelings that inspired France to act in 
the restoration of the head of its Chureh. Not only do the legitimists of 
old standing constitute a party in France—a but staunch nucleus 
that has survived dynasties and revolutions alike—but the realisation of 
its prospects has now spread far and wide amid the dispersed and float- 
ing elements that pervade the mass of the nation. In the great i 
ment of a general election, about to be tried, the ultra- i 
minority is so perfectly organised and disciplined, and the interests of Napo- 
leonists, Orleanists, and Legitimists break up the moderate constituency 
into so many sections, that the utmost advantage may be expected to be 
ined by a compact party, in spite of its aetual numerical mferiority. 
he party of the Regency, associated as the idea has now become simply 
with the name of Thiers—a name neither calculated to gain universal 
respect nor a general suffrage—also, although in the extreme minority, still 
serves to weaken that of the Legitimists. But still the landed interest will, 
on the other hand, everywhere look to the legitimists as to the champions 
of property ; and the result will be a mixed assembly, in whieh the executive 
government will, for the time, probably continue im the majority ; but 
the policy of the day cannot be carried on without the most severe 
struggles—struggles that will be far more violent outside the Assembly 


* Une Visite ¢ Monsieur le Duc de Bordeaux. Par Charles Didier. Onziéme 


Dieu le veut. Par Le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 

La Société et les Gouvernements de U Europe, depuis la Chite de Louis Philippe 
"a la Présidence de Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Par M. Capefigue. 
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than within its walls, and which may even to a certain extent anticipate 
the elections. 

To this state of things an acknowledged and confirmed republican and 
a popular author, M. Charles Didier, gave an unexpected solution. M. 
Didier was sent, in the first days of the revolution, upon a quasi-diploma- 
tic mission to Germany ; but not upon this occasion, but upon a subse- 
quent one, he was led—incidentally he insists—to pay a visit to the Duke 
of Bordeaux. Calumnious reports upon the character and objects of this 
visit, and still more calumnious statements that gained aautik as to what 
M. Charles Didier had related to a few friends of his visit to the exiles, 
induced that gentleman to take up the pen, or, to use his own words, “ to 


ve the lie, by the great sun of publicity, to dark calumnies, and to con- 
fo d anonymous impositions.” That the account of this Visite @ Mon- 
sieur le Duc de Bostetien should have already reached an eleventh edition, 
will at once attest what we have before adverted to—the readiness of the 
French mind at the present moment to receive legitimist impressions, 
and the almost tacit, but very general, feeling which prevails, that the 
days of legitimate pretensions will probably soon brighten up the obscu- 
rity ever attendant upon uncertainty and anarchy, and that it is the sole 
and only principle which, under Providence, can conciliate adverse factions. 
M. Didier thus describes his arrival at Frohsdorf, an old feudal estate on 
the frontiers of Hungarian Austria, which was sold by Madame Caroline 
Murat, the ex-queen of Naples, to the Duchess d’Angouléme, under the 
name of the Duke of Blacas. 


The entrance of the chateau is cold and sad as that of a convent; and in the 
court, narrow and deep, is an air of dampness. Such at least was my impression. 
On the right, under the porch, is the porter’s lodge, and near the door is suspended 
a great bill, indicating the hours of departure and arrival of the trains—the only 
sign of communication between this solitude and the world beyond. I asked in 
French (it is almost unnecessary to say) for the Duke of Levis; and I was 
answered also in French, for from the cellar to the garret, from the lamplighter of 
the house, everything is French. A female, no doubt the porter’s wife, led me, 
with much politeness, to the first-floor, where I was shown into a spacious bed- 
room, which serves at the same time as a study, and looks out upon the country. 
Different French papers, La Gazette, Les Débats, and some German papers lay on 
the table. M. de Levis soon joined me, and I placed in his hands the letter that 
M. Freissinet had given me in Paris for him. 


Conversation naturally turned upon the affairs of France, and after a 
short time the duke quitted his visitor to inquire when the Duke of Bor- 
deaux would receive him, and he came back almost instantly to say that 
it would be at once. 


I was ignorant what title (says M. Charles Didier, with that naiveté which 
constitutes the charm of his writings) was given to the prince by his household; 
and having come to seek him under his own roof, I wished naturally to do what 
ia = eam too much nor too little. I interrogated M. de Levis upon the 
sub) 

“There is no etiquette here,” he answered; “we are exiles. We address the 
— however, as Monseigneur.” I took the hint ; and although little versed 

the language of courts, I hope that I adapted myself in my own bar | to the 
ter penry of the position. I must confess, however, that I was less felicitous 

the case of the Duchess of Bordeaux and the Duchess of Angouléme, to whom 
T once gave the title of Highness. Now this title, which was an act of deference 
on my part, must have appeared to both of them (as I felt afterwards, but too 
late) a want of respect, and a direct denial of their rights; to the one because she 
considers herself queen since her marriage with the descendant of Henri IV., who 
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isto her necessarily Henry V.; to the other, because she has been also queen, in 
virtue of the abdication of Charles X.; and the fact is, that, even in her presence, 
the inhabitants of Frohsdorf call her, among themselves, the Queen. 


The Duke and Duchess of Bordeaux have, it is generally known, 

assumed the name of Count and Countess de Chambord, and the 

Duchess of Angouléme that of Countess of Marne. But we must pass 

to the possible solution, given by a staunch republican in presence of the 

legitimate representative of the monarchical principle, of the electoral 

t lems which at the present moment agitate France, and to which we 
ve before alluded. 


Monsieur le Duc de Bordeaux occupies the ground-floor. He received me in a 

. study, simply furnished, which looks out upon the Hungarian hills. I remarked 

; a collection of walking-sticks and guns, and an arm-chair entirely made of skins 

of deer, so disposed that the horns made the arms and the back. This original 

piece of furniture was no doubt a memorial or a hunting present. The prince 

was standing by a writing-table, placed in the middle of the room, his hands 

) resting upon an arm-chair. He neither sat down nor bade me be seated, at first ; 

and his reception was not without a certain solemnity. Let us speak the word 

out—he received me as a king. Accustomed to the visits of his partisans, and of 

his partisans alone, I was a novelty to him. He knew no more of me than my 

, opinions and some works (Rome Souterraine, Caroline en Sicile) the matter of 

which could evidently not be to his taste. Perhaps he expected to find in me one 

\ of those furious democrats, who, to use a common expression, mettent les pieds dans 

les plats ; and he may even have imagined that I might have attacked him coarsely, 

Hence his reserve at first. It was very evident that he stood on the defensive, 

and waited to see what I should do. His inquiring and somewhat strained look, 

expressed, at least so I read it, what I have here said. After a few trivial re- 

marks, the necessary preamble of every visit, and especially of such a one, we sat 
down and conversation commenced. : 

I went right to the point, and as far as I can recollect, the following was the 
first serious remark I addressed to him:—** Monseigneur,” I said, “1 am ignorant, 
and God alone can know, what destinies are reserved for you in the future ; but 
if you have a chance of reigning one day in France, which, for my own part, I do 
not desire, the chance is this: /f, by any possibility, France, exhausted by her ex- 
periments, at the end of her resources, cannot find in the elective power the stability she 
seeks—if discouragement and miscalculation cause her to turn her thoughts towards the 
hereditary principle, as the most stable basis of authority—it is you who represent this 
principle, and in that case France herself will seek you out. Till then you have but one 
thing to do—-to await events.” 

The Duke of Bordeaux listened to me with attention, and as I spoke his counte- 
nance visibly expanded—the ice was broken. He answered me, without hesitation, 
that I had interpreted his own thoughts: that he never would undertake anything 
against the established powers ; that he never would put himself forward, and 
that he had no personal ambition ; but that he considered himself, in fact, the 
principle of order and stability ; and that he intended to keep that —_—— 
intact, were it only for the sake of the future tranquillity of France ; that this 
principle constituted his whole power; that he had no other; that he would 
always find sufficient force in himself to fulfil his duty, whatever it might be, and 
that, besides, God would come to his assistance. “If ever I return to France,” 
a added, “it would be to promote conciliation ; I believe I alone can bring that 
about.” 

God alone sounds the heart (continues M. Didier) ; it is to Him that belong 
the secrets of the conscience. Nevertheless, I believe that I can take upon myself 
to assert, that the words of the prince were sincere. The feeling manner in which 
he spoke, the expansion of his physiognomy as he warmed with the subject, left 
no doubts upon that point, and carried conviction with them. Every thing in 
him revealed great rectitude of heart and jntellect, a lively perception of duty 
and of justice, united to the love of the true and the good. 

Monsieur le Duc de Bordeaux (M. Didier goes on to say) is alive to all the 
questions of the day; he studies them Lov iy and he is not unacquainted 
With the theories respecting labour. During his stay in England, he carefully 
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appeared to me to be 
attributes to the workmen of Paris religious senti- 


i in—at least, in the sense which he 
net, perhaps, sufficiently alive to the repugnance 
hold the drapeau.blanc. It is with them, more or less, an idea; it 
an instinct; or, in whatever light taken, it is a fact. 


An idea it may be, but certainly not an instinct; for the drapeau 
blane does not constitute a function of the mind, and its existence dates 
from but a very modern epoch in the history of the humarrace. Instincts, 
in fact, were settled before drapeaux blancs were imvented. But as an 
idea, such repugnance is as evanescent as was the ardour with which its 
return was welcomed at the Restoration. And the very popularity of M. 
Didier’s brochure, if nn spreading daily more and more 
among all classes of French did not attest it to the most superficial 
observer, shows how fast this said idea is being succeeded by ideas of a 
totally different order. 

M. Didier, in whose company we must continue for a brief space more, 
gives some account of the person of the prince, a description of which is 
not without interest at the present moment. 


As to his person, he is of middle stature, and inclined to be stout; but he is 
far from having that obesity which is generally attributed to him, and with 
which I myself believed him to be afflicted. The fall he had from his horse at 

, some years ago, has left its mark : he broke upon that occasion the 

the thigh-bone, and such an accident is seldom entirely got over. A 
certain embarrassment in his walk remains, and, once seated, he has some diffi- 
horseback, but I cannot 

has silky fair hair ; and 


twenty-eight years. 

eyes are of a limpid blue, at once lively yet 
constantly, and looks at you so straight and fixedly im 
consider it impossible for any one to look him im the face and lie. As to him- 
self, it is sufficient to see him to be convinced of his veracity. 


M. Didier gives his testimony to the promises held out to the future 
by the young prince, by referring to the possible past. 

He would have made, I am convinced, an excellent constitutional monarch : 
the very disposition of his mind, even his character, were all adapted for that 
form of government, and his education has been directed to that object. Party- 
spirit represents him as an absolutist, and such he appears to the crowd, from the 
depths of his exile. The truth is, however, that there is not, perhaps, in Europe, 
& more sincere constitutionalist than he : more than that, with the exception of 
some modern notions which have come upon him in recent times, and which he 
labours hard to identify with himself, he is almost a liberal of the Restoration. 
I hasten also to add that he is a religious liberal, without his devotion degene- 


* That this reserve was assumed, is, however, abundantly manifest in M. 
Didier’s own brochure. Whenever after dinner the subject of politics was 
dropped, he says, “I was delighted with his good-humour. His laugh is 80 
frank that it is catching. He has all the lively spirit of repartee and the wit of 
& Frenchman.” At dinner-time, he also says of the prince, “ He is naturally of a 
gay disposition, likes to laugh, and laughs with all his heart.” 
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rating, as I was told it had, into ‘bigotry. There is not the least doubt 
his ancestor Charles X., and that Louis X VIII. himself, would have been 
scandalised by his doctrines, and that he would have appeared to them a 
heretic—a royal Lafayette. 

Many intrigues (elsewhere says M. Charles Didier) have been set on 
his name, but I am prepared to wager that he is mixed up in none, that 
ignorant of their existence, and that he would disavow them all. As 
his mother* was fond of adventure, is he averse to anything of the 
would not have a drop of blood shed for him. 


M. Didier gives as the reverse of the medal, that the prince seems to 
want energy to take the lead— possibly, indeed, to be deficient in resolu- 
tion. ‘* His,” he says, “‘is a cultivated rather tham an inventive mind ; 
he probably conceives more than he creates, and receives more than he 
gives.” But again he adds, “ No one can deny to [him the virtues of a 
sincere wish to learn, and of a willing temperament. Add to that, good 
sense, candour, a great kindliness of disposition, and an unquestionable, 
and I may add, an unquestioned native generosity.” The most zealous 
legitimist could not have said more than M. C. Didier. 


His habits of life (adds M. Didier) are far from being idle: he reads many 
letters both before and after breakfast, many newspapers and reports, frequently 
of a voluminous description, upon the diverse questions which agitate France. 
He devotes a few hours of the afternoon to walking. He is serupulous in his 
\. religious observances, attending divine service two or three times a week in the 

chapel of the chateau, and every Sunday at the parish church. He writes with 
considerable grace, and his letters are remarkable for their correctness and 
elegance. 

It is remarkable that while all his ancestors have held so much by form 
and etiquette—that devotion before the royal personage which always 
— so prominent a part in the house of Bourbon—that the Duke of 

eaux is described by M. Didier as utterly repudiating all sueh 
ceremonies as vain, pompous inanities; and he is said to carry this feeling 
so far, as to be determined, should he ever mount upon the throne of 
France, to have no court. 

Not the least striking, and certainly the most touching part of M. 
Didier’s brochure, is that in which he speaks of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme. The subject certainly belongs only indirectly to that of the pro- 
gress or prospects of legitimacy in France, but it still attaches itself more 
or less closely to that subject, both in an historical point of view, and also 


in that of the effect which the pathetic descriptions of the republican 
writer are calculated to have, and indeed have already had upon the mind 


of the French publie. 


I aecepted the proposition (M. Didier relates) to be introduced to the lady of 
the house with a certain hesitation. Wherefore so? Why, not having expe- 
rienced such feelings when presented to the nephew, should I have them when 
about to be presented to the aunt? This is why. Madame the Duchess of 
Angouléme is the daughter of Louis XVI. of Marie Antoinette, without con- 
tradiction the most innocent victim of the first republic : now, what sad, what 
agonising memories might not the mere sight of a republican awaken, the first 
that arrived from the new republic of France! This is why, since it is asked of 
me, the reason of my hesitation; and I am far from blushing for it. 


:-S 


rit | 





* The Duchess of Berry resides at Brunsée, an estate of her own, not far from 
Gratz, near the station of Spielfeld. She lives there with her husband, the Count 
de Luchesi-Palli, and the four children she has had by him. There has been 
some coldness between the two families, but it is all gone by. The Duchess of 
Berry is not rich, and the Duke of Bordeaux has acted with noble disinterested- 
ness towards his family on the left side. 
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I did not, however, the less follow M. de Levis; but still with a certain anxiety. 

ion would have appeared to me so excusable, that I assure you it 

would not have offended me in the slightest degree. My reception, on the 

contrary, was perfectly polite; all my apprehensions, all my fears, vanished 
at once. 

The Duchess of Angouléme lives on the first-floor; she received me standing 
in her saloon, which is of good size, very simple, furnished without the slightest 

nsions to luxury—without anything, indeed, that suggests the idea—and it 

ks to the westward u the long line of Styrian Alps. She must be about 

seventy years of age, and has, consequently, no longer any personal pretensions 

—it is said, indeed, that she never had any. Her dress is simple, and suited to 

her age. She has constitutionally a loud voice and a somewhat coarse tone, which 

are quite involuntary with her, but which often, it is said, in the time of her 
greatness, prevented her appearing amiable when she wished to be so. 

She questioned me upon the subject of France with a manifestation of lively 
interest, but still with much tact and discernment; asked me if the people of 
Paris had any religious feeling; spoke in terms of high admiration of the Chris- 
tian-like devotion of the Archbishop of Paris, and his death on the barricades of 
June. With that exception, no other person had individually been alluded to. 
I was the first to bring the conversation to bear upon the junior branch, by 
saying to her, 

“It is impossible, madame, but that you must have seen, in the fall of Louis 
Philippe, the finger of God?” 

“ It is in all,” she answered, with the most perfect simplicity, and without my 
being able to discover in it the least leaven of bitterness. Silent upon the 
subject of the father, she had even a few good words for the sons and for the 
Duchess of Orleans. I was much less reserved than she was upon the subject of 
the fallen dynasty, and on its government. 

“But you must own, madame,” I added, “ that in spite of your Christian mag- 
nanimity, the day when that news first reached you was not one of the most 
unhappy of your life?” 

She held her tongue, but with an air which seemed to say, “ You ask too much 
of me!” The moderation of her words was unalterable; not a word of reproach 
fell from her lips. 

It is not that she did not perfectly appreciate the difference between the two 
catastrophes, that of July and that of February. When I was relating to her 
the evasion of Louis Philippe— 

“ At least,” she said, “ Charles X. withdrew like a king, leaving Algiers to 
France.” 

This comparison was not nade without a certain feeling of pride, certainly 
very legitimate, but the triumph of a gratified feeling of revenge could not be 
detected in any one word. It may be boldly asserted that there was no gall in 
this ark which has offered, as a holocaust to God, all its griefs and all its 
passions. 

Religion is now the principal occupation, the only consolation, of a life tried by 
err a adversity. And I might ask, would such a life be possible without 

on as a last resource? The exile of Frohsdorf, is she not the prisoner, the 
orphan, of the temple? How much anguish, how many disasters, between these 
two proscriptions ! The hatred of factions must die away in the presence of such 
reverses of fortune. One has before one only a woman, who has suffered what 
woman never suffered, nor will ever suffer, here below. What matter that she be 
a per e has she been the less daughter, sister? Thrice ;proscribed, does she 
belong the less to the human family? 

This is, most assuredly, the most pathetic, the most striking historical figure 
in Europe. She _——— the most profound impression upon me, and I could not 
conceal the emotion that thrilled through me. My heart was divided betwixt 
respect and pity. I seemed to see before me one of those victims of fatality im- 
mortalised by ancient art. Only Christian resignation has impressed upon the 
daughter of XVI. amore touching stamp, and raised her the whole height 
of Christianity above the bf of antiquity. 

Madame the Duchess of Angouléme lives in the midst of the memories of her 
youth; and what memories! Far from flying from them, she nurses them, just 
as if she found I do not know what melancholy pleasure, in filling that bitter cup 
to the brim, that she may every day pour it out to the very dregs. 

She has in her bed-room, the simplicity of which is almost monastical, only 
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jects adapted to remind her of the tragical scenes of her youth ; the portraits 
of her father, of her mother, of the friend of her mother, the Princess of Lam- 
balle: and near her bed, which has not even any curtains, is a prie-dieu, within 
which are relics most precious to her—the black waistcoat which her father wore 
on the scaffold, and the lace head-dress which her mother repaired with her own 
hands, inorder to appear before the revolutionary tribunal. She alone holds the 
key of these melancholy relics ; and once every year, on the 21st of January, she 
takes them out, so as to bring the beloved dead who wore them more forcibly to 
her memory. That day she devotes to absolute solitude; she sanctifies the bloody 
anniversary by tears and prayers. 

It might be thought that, after having suffered so much in France and from 
Frenchmen, she must have taken the country and its inhabitants in aversion; 
not in the least. Strange phenomenon! the more she has suffered in France, and 
by France, the more she has attached herself to it. She would not permit any 
one to speak disparagingly of her country in her presence; she herself never 

of it but with love and respect. Her last hope (she repeatedly said so) is 
to be buried in France.” 


“‘ The duchess,” M. Didier continues, “ rises early in the morning ; de- 
votes the fourth of her revenue, whichis but small” (M. Didier estimates 
it at 12,000/. a-year, that of the prince at 20,000/.), “to charitable 

ses; and always rises before her nephew, and treats him as king.” 
As a further proof of the latent aspirations after the country from which 
she has suffered so much, we observe, that on quitting Frohsdorf, and 
. bidding the duchess farewell, M. Didier describes himself as saying, “I 
am happy to have passed so pleasant a time in France in the heart of 
Germany.” “Ah!” she replied, “ we should all like to return there as 


well as you!” 


One more portrait in this group of royal exiles is indispensable to the 
completion of the general picture. It.is that of a person of whom rumour 
has as yet said little, and positive description almost nothing—the young 
Duchess of Bordeaux. 


“The princess,” says M. Didier, “is daughter of the late Duke of Modena, and 
consequently sister of the reigning duke, She speaks French with a mixed accent, 
half Italian, half German, which reveals her double origin, as a German princess 
born in Italy. She is, I believe, two years older than her husband. She is slim, 
and rather thin, but of an elegant figure, with beautiful black wavy hair, dark 
eyes full of life and spirit. A natural defect slightly impairs the effect of her 
mouth when she speaks; which is a pity, for, with that exception, she is a very 
pretty woman. She wore a white evening dress, with naked arms and a velvet 
scarf upon her shoulders. Her toilet was, perhaps, too simple—a reproach rarely 
to be made—that is to say, with too little personal coquetterie in it; it was easy to 
see that no Parisian femme de chambre had superintended the arrangement. Hers 
is evidently a nature distinguée. I was told that she was of a kind, easy, disposi- 
tion, and well-educated; she was evidently desirous of pleasing. Although a 
princess of ancient race, she appeared to me to be timid ; but her embarrassment 
was not without its charm of grace. 

Proud and grateful for her alliance with the descendant of Louis XIV., she has 
the highest opinion of her husband, and her love for him, I was told, amounts to 
adoration. She thinks him irresistible; and, more impatient than he, but impa- 
tient far more for him than for herself, she is firmly convinced that he has only 
to show himself in order to subjugate all the world as he has subjugated her. 
Within this kernel all her politics are concentrated; that is to say, her politics 
are in her heart. 


We turn from these pleasing portraitures of the royal exiles, to con- 
template once more the progress of publications, which, like other less 
prominent indications—straws tossed in the air—setve to intimate the 
progress of public opinion, and the chances of that ultimate restoration 
of legitimacy to which so many already look forward as a certainty. “TI 
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have had this day,” writes the nt to the Times, under date of 
May 6th, “a conversation with an extended landed proprietor in 
the department of the North. He thinks the electors there will take 
very little trouble about the approaching elections. They consider that 
it would be useless to take trouble, as they seem to be convinced that the 
republic cannot be consolidated, and that the country must return to its 
ancient race of kings.” We do not hesitate to say that this is either the 
open or the latent feeling of nine-tenths of the population of France, 
and that those nine-tenths embrace all who think rightly, nearly all who 
have any thing to lose, and all who have not personal objects in keeping 
up a state of suspense and republican anarchy. 

A pamphlet by the veteran novelist, the Vicomte D’Arlincourt, should 
have claimed priority, as far as date of publication is-concerned ; nor is 
it far behind its compeers in the acceptance which it has met with from 
the French, or the influence which it has had, and still has. The history 
of this pamphlet, written after the bloody days of June, is somewhat 
curious. Government was urged on by the more violent and illiberal of 
the republican party to seize the work and to bring the author to trial. 
The affair made a considerable sensation in August last; the court of 
justice was crowded—the interest excited was great. The pass 
more particularly incriminated were, that which likened the republic to 
a plague ; that which said that the sovereignty of the people, when not a 
bloody truth, was a ridiculous mystification; and that which contained 
the words, “ The republic will have proved to be the necessary transition 
from a revolutionary tempest to a social regeneration. In the general 
movement of men’s minds is written the happy advent of the chosen of 
Providence. He draws nearer! he will come!” 

Such sentences are written in the very spirit of humility, when com- 
pared with the daring, blasphemous arguments of one of the very party 
that had the effrontery to prosecute the vindicator of the sacred rights 
of legitimacy. ‘“ Property,” exclaims M. Proudhon, a representative of 
the people, “is robbery; the domestic hearth is the abode of every 
vice; charity is a detestable mystification ; justice is an infamous thing ; 
God is h isy and falsehood, folly and cowardice, terror and misery ; 
God is at the root of all evil; if God existed, he ought to be cursed and 
to be called Satan.” Such words, M. D’Arlincourt justly remarks, sufficed 
in a moment to condemn for ever the Socialist Republic. The singular 
thing is, that men imbued with such views should have had the folly to 
ge 1 that which was honest and good, in favour of that which was 

alse, impious, and disgraceful. The consequences might have been 

foreseen. M. D’Arlincourt, who defended himself, was acquitted. A 
burst of applause, which no authority could check, resounded through 
the court. The working classes joined those of the middle and higher 
orders in shouting “ Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut !”—“ God wills it !”— 
and the following day, delegates of the people waited upon the author 
to felicitate him on his acquittal. There are many striking passages in 
this brochure, which received a title so full of meaning—Dhieu le veut ! 


For now eighteen years the popular pee have been incessantly fomented: 


tal force has been consecrated, as if it were a sacred dogma. When sedition 
on foot, the was insulted; but incense was offered to the blouse. 
obscures the ideas of kings ; why should it not do that of people? “ In- 
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gurrection is the most holy of all duties !” the pupils of Lafayette shouted to the 
admirable populations, who were driving out their princes, and making a mockery 
of law. “ Well,” in their turn said the men of anarchy, “since we have the right 
to destroy in July and in February, why should we not make use of our sacred 
prerogatives in May and in June ?” And the heroes of July and of February, 
a short time ago declared to be sublime, feasted, honoured, crowned with laurel, 
in May violated the National Assembly, and in Jume gave up Paris to fire and 
blood. 





And so, the Viscount argues, things will go on, and there will not cease 
to be sanguinary days for Paris till the revolutionary principle is itself 
overwhelmed amid public catastrophes. 

“ Vive la Republique!” was the cry throughout Paris at the very moment when 
the citizens were cutting one another’s throats. Can we imagine to ourselves a 
delirious patient, who, in a country devastated by a dreadful epidemic, should 
ery out “ Vive la peste!” and that at the very moment when it was destroying 
him ? 

Never was a victory of the French Cesar against the enemies of the nation 
bought at such a price. Seven general officers killed, eight or ten wounded, and 
that by French balls ! The archbishop assassinated—one of the most holy pastors 
of the age—and that but shortly after having blessed the tree of liberty which had 
been planted by his executioners! The élite of the army, and of all classes of 
society, struck down as in the time of the Jacquerie! Extermination among 
brethren, the ferocity of the middle ages; and that in this enlightened age, in the 
midst of civilisation ! 

In less than three months, confidence, credit, commerce, agriculture, industry, 
army, magistracy, finances, theatres, literature, fine arts, had all been struck 
with torpor or with death. Nothing had remained upright or alive. France had 
fallen to the very lowest point of opprobrium and misery. A balloon bursting in 
the skies above a stormy ocean does not precipitate itself into destruction with 
greater velocity. 

Still, people said to one another, “ There is a republic ; let us try 
it!” And M. D’Arlincourt follows the progress of Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Democratic Republicans. 


After the lapse of verv few days, the inexplicable bohu-bohu called the “ Demo- 
cratic and Social Republic,” spread itself on all sides, like the lava of a volcano; 
and we know what lava is—fire, cinders, and destruction. The people, struck 
with vertigo, rose up under tri-colour banners, singing the “ Marseillaise.” The 
voices of all united proclaimed the affranchisement of the human race, and all 
prostrated themselves alike before the glories of Paris. These glories have gone 
on apace since. They were raised up amidst bloodshed and crime. The Republic 
was at work, and each Brutus was a labourer. What appeared? The red flag. 
What was seen? The sacking of Paris. 

The 15th of July, M. Lamartine declared in committee that the 24th of 
February had placed the Republic in the finest situation that France had ever 
been placed. Providence had been its minister of foreign affairs. Remark here, 
that M. de Lamartine held the portefeuille of Providence !” 

M. D’Arlincourt next gives the following as the Republican 
catechism. 

What is liberty ? The triumph of despotism and the reign of the arbitrary. 
Under this triumph and under this reign neither shops nor warehouses are 
opened.—What is equality ? The right of knocking down your wg ooo in 
order to take his place.—What is fraternity ? The wish generally felt by the 
poor man to rob the rich, and if necessary to kill him. 

The Republic (continues M. D’Arlincourt further on) is a case in which, ac- 
cording to Napoleon, it would be necessary that the rulers should be gods, and 
the ruled so many angels ; one, indeed, of those golden dreams which all generous 
imaginations have cherished in the spring-time of their life, but impossible in 
France, which has been monarchical from the very first. Constitutions are not 
made, they make themselves. A tree may change its leaves every year; it does 
not change its roots. The elm and the oak, qpened Oe 7 ae He al 
year; but they still remain either elm or oak. e prisoner of St. Helena 
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A republic is not to be made out of an ancient monarchy. The sincere re. 
is an idiot—the rest are intriguers.” 

are in France 40,000 communes, and 30,000,000 inhabitants, who 

took part in the theatrical effects, changes, and tricks, by which great 

events have been t about within this last half-century. Our late 

utions, which have been designated as democratic, ought.in reality to have 

called Parisian ; the provinces had positively nothing whatsoever to do with 

them. Since 1793, the very name of republic has become synonymous in the 

provinces with disorder and plunder. The revolution will end when it shall have 

accomplished the great mission of ruin and of death with which it has been en- 


trusted by Providence to punish the crimes of the people. 

Be of good heart, then, children of Socialism! and under your laws, if France 
allows you to go on, Paris will soon have no longer any sumptuous parties, titled 
people, or rich families; equality in misery, and levelling in the mud. No more 
elegant balls, no more brilliant concerts, no more dazzling shops, no more splendid 
equi ; the grass will grow in the streets; on those proud boulevards where 
formerly, and for so long a time, the crowd was so dense as scarcely to allow either 
carriages or foot-passengers to make their way, will perchance be seen, before long, 
80 many romantic meadows. 

Paris 9 ae to advance rapidly to such a result. Will it be necessary then to 


say Dieu le veut ? 

In his second nt M. D'’Arlincourt places on record a variety of in- 
teresting traits of character and anecdotes illustrative of the genius and 
disposition of the Duke of Bordeaux, of which we would gladly have 
availed ourselves, had we not already drawn so largely upon the more 
recent and more detailed descriptions of M. Charles Didier. 

The next legitimist author on the list, M. Capefigue, has been long 
known as one of the most prolific writers of the day, at the same time 
that he bears the character of being one of the most eccentric and ano- 
malous historians that France ever produced ; nor will his present work 
do much towards removing so untoward a reputation. M. Capefigue’s 
first work, and probably his best, was a “ History of Philippe Auguste,” 
published previously to the revolution of July ; and under that title he 
embraced the whole history of France during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and he presented what was universally admitted to be an 
admirable picture of those times. He, indeed, showed himself by this 
work to be a worthy follower of that descriptive school of history, in 
which the Miillers, the Barantes, and the Darus, of modern times, have 
taken the places of the good old chroniclers of olden time. 

Previous to the catastrophe of 1830, M. Capefigue’s attention was almost 
wholly absorbed by certain administrative nations he held under go- 
vernment, and by co-operative labours in the periodical press. After the 
revolution of 1830, he found himself relieved from the edie of official 
—o whereupon he devoted all the energies of his mind to his- 
torical pursuits, and with such remarkable zeal, that, in the interval from 
1830 to 1840, he has produced an incredible number of volumes on 
various interesting YT seo of French history. A mere enumeration of 
his works, in the order in which they have appeared, will show his amazing 
| :—-* A History of the Restoration,” in ten volumes, which was 
originally published anonymously, and stated, pompously enough, to be 
“ by a Statesman;” “ A History of France in the Middle Ages, from 
the Death of Philip Augustus to that of Louis XI.,” in four volumes ; 
* On the Reformation, the League, and the Reign of Henri IV.,” in 
eight volumes; “ Richelieu, Mazarin, et La Fronde,” in eight vo- 
lumes; “ Louis XIV., his Government and Foreign Policy,” in six 
volumes; “ Hugues Capet,” four volumes; “ Philippe d’ Orleans, 
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t de France,” in two volumes; and, lastly, “ Europe during the 
Consulate and Empire of Napoleon,” in ten volumes. He is, moreover, 
the author of a “ History of the Jews,” and a “ History of Saint Vincent 
de Paule;” both less known, and written before he undertook these great 
labours in the history of France. 

All the voluminous works of M. Capefigue breathe the same spirit ; 
the same order of ideas belongs to all—a constant bias in es of aris- 
tocracy and papacy. According to M. Ca e, we ought grievousl 
to an ‘he somal of rte al ree chivalric features ad 
baronial grandeur, is preferable to the monotony and equality of actual 
times. In ‘his work on the “ League and Henry IV.,” he dwells with 
admiring complacency on the banners of the citizens bearing images of 
the Virgin — of patron saints. He views Roman Catholicism as the 

t Conservative institution, and the Reformation as an impious inno- 

yation, which, in its effects, has tended to deteriorate, unsettle, and sub- 

vert society. In the “ History of Richelieu,” his affections and sympa- 

thies are all enlisted in favour of the naughty magnates stricken and 

levelled by the implacable policy of the old cardinal. In his modern 

sympathies, the same love of the past and depreciation of the present is 

\ ever manifest. He is at all times ready to lavish encomiums on the Be- 
nedictines, on Saint Palaye, Descange, Mabillon, and others of that 
stamp; while he showers a plentiful vocabulary of abuse upon the heads 
of all modern historians, not omitting Guizot, Thierry, Michelet, Thiers, 
and Mignet. So also in his descriptions, the same pervading influence 
is ever present ; palaces, castles, Hs cathedrals, are his favourite places 
of resort, and their lordly and priestly occupants his exclusive subjects 
of contemplation. 

M. Capefigue may be said to be the champion of Roman Catholic 
conservatism, in opposition to that national conservatism which is at the 
present moment in the ascendant throughout the length and breadth of 
France. His last work carries this principle to its climax, and surpasses 
even all its predecessors in that love of paradox and audacity, with which 

_he has before attempted to grapple with facts, where anything obscure or 
uncertain could be made to lend itself to his love of exaggeration, and 
his politico-theological prejudices. In the true spirit that has ever guided 
him, and in the obstinate upholding of antiquated and obsolete ideas, he 
dedicates his new work to “ the antique spirit of conservatism in Europe.” 
The only sacrifice he makes to the spirit of the day, is to include the 
cause of property, of order, and of authority, with the paramount one of 
religion. Starting with his subject then, after an apology for treating 
events of such recent occurrence as matters of history, a proceeding 
which their vast importance best excuses, M. Capetigue proceeds to state 
his opinion—not a very hypothetical one either—that France has been 
i a state of perpetual revolution ever since a ruinous philosophy brought 
about a first catastrophe ; and that, like the Low Empire in its six centuries 
of decadenze, France, with intervals of repose, and even of prosperity 
and grander, is corrupt at heart, without respect for the domestic tie (la 
famille), x for religion. M. Capefigue then returns to his olden charge, 
of the superiority of the system of the middle ages over the actual state 
of things, in the following curious passage, in which, asin all his writings, 
& bold and keen glance is taken of the social position, but the sim- 
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plicity of the result is obscured by the dark bye-gone practices of the 


Every one lent a hand—kings, aristocracy of the earth and of the church; 
the people alone remained pure. There was pleasure in perverting and corrupting 
it by writings and by perverse instruction ; it lived incorporated under its own 
banners, with the right of labour, the right to help, and respecting religion and 
family : when all this was destroyed as a prejudice. Instead of the spirit of 
commonalty, of assistance, of hierarchy, and of fraternity, all that remained of 
the middle tumultuous masses were created, creatures of passion condemned 
to perpetual labour in the great mines of industry. It was no longer admitted 
that the ancient order of things formed of itself a complete system—the offspring 
of time, veritable union of protection and of harmony : 1st, that the provincial 
administration was 0 to great centres of multitude ; 2ndly, that the con- 
vents imposed upon themselves the duties of charity ; 3rdty, that the regular 
corporations of workmen assured the right of labour ; and 4thly, that voluntary 
celibacy, and the Christian unity of marriage, were opposed to an excessive increase 
of population ; while on the other hand an excessive indulgence, by giving rise to 

t misery and to bad habits, was bringing back Pagan ‘customs, a slavish and 
mmoral state of society, that Christianity had shaken off, as Jesus drove all 
those who sold and bought out of the temple. The Constituent Assembly 
destroyed all those institutions of the past which were so favourable to the 
labourer, and which everywhere gave to the workman a collective existence. 

The liberty of industry and of professions was proclaimed, the English system 
of patents was introduced, every one was left to struggle by himself—integrity 
against intrigue, weakness against strength, skill against mediocrity and idleness. 
There was a crowd, but no people ; then a tremendous contest sprang up among 
the working classes, a struggle that was full of prodigies and wonders: on the 
one hand chef-d@uvres, ingenious machines that multiplied produce; on the 
other, the workman bathed in sweat, with an insufficient salary,—misery and 

lytism. Great masses were seen, so replete with suffering that one cannot 
think of it without pity; and imagine what danger there is for society in the 
continued existence of these multitudes, who have no morality, no restraint, no 
hierarchy. 

What M. Capefigue calls, with true French emphasis, “a glorious 
distraction,” that of war, came to relieve this state of things, and the 
depopulated cities and countries left room for the workman; the genius 
of Napoleon also resuscitated a few of the corporations of olden time, 
hut this restoration left the working classes in all the sufferings of ser!- 
dom, to which were superadded the ardent ideas of rebellion. It did 
not even dare to enforce respect for the Sabbath. The government of 
Louis Philippe was the triumph of an egoistical and unenlightened 
bourgeoisie. The political character of this — was to occupy itself 
exclusively in parliamentary intrigues, calculations of majorities and 
minorities. ‘The king, solely devoted to such occupations, passed his time 
in regulating elections. The working classes, who were in want alike 
“of daily bread and of celestial bread,” were neglected. The natural 
sombapepe was that those who were not legally corporated became 
illegally so, and those who would have used the right of discussion for 
the purposes of the common welfare, turned it and their necessary secret 
organisation to nothing but subversive pu 

M. Capefigue traces, and it would be very difficult to say unjustly s0, 
the origin of the present state of society in France to that of education. 
“The University,” he remarks, “has made the existing generation; the 
se arnag must, therefore, be with it, for minds, like bodies, are pre- 

| for life. After the Regency, a youth coming from the College of 
sor of Harcourt, was at once launched into a world of doubt and 
infidelity; and if a wit, and he wished to shine either in madrigal or 
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y, still he was obliged, in the first place, to sacrifice to the ‘ En- 
opedia.’ Such an education paved the way for the first revolution ; 
was in Baron d’Holbach a whole generation of those bloodthirsty 
men, with material instincts of the Commune de Paris. Rousseau laid 
the basis of the spiritualist school of Robespierre.”” This is not lan 
that the enlightened Parisians are accustomed to hear every day, and it 
deserves to be followed out to its results. ‘ There was no education,” 
says M. Capefigue, “ during the first revolution. Philosophical orations 
were made with all the pomp and circumstance of an opera.” Napo- 
leon, our author thinks, would, in his love of order, have allied education 
and religion, and poo age the university in the hands of the clergy, 
but for the philosophical spirit which still dominated. At the period of 
the restoration, the only thing that the university dreaded was the in- 
fluence of religion. Professedly liberal to a degree, it was only illiberal 
towards all that was holy or to be revered! The university made nothing 
but republicans of all classes, even to the normal schools; education was 
ilosophical from the basis to the summit. The working classes were 
left to catch as they could the crumbs or the dregs of the prevailing ideas. 
Under Louis Philippe the university reigned and ruled almost without 
control, chiefly by means of the journals and of books; the professors of 
the university, now powerful statesmen, dealt the last blow to historical 
belief and to jeuanelied feelmgs. The great chaos of education was 
accomplished in Louis Philippe’s time. ‘Those who sowed must have 
expected to reap the harvest accordingly.” M. D’Arlincourt uses nearly 
the same words Gpropos of the recognised sovereignty of the people. 
Puisqu’on a planté la semence, tl faut engranger la récolte. 

The struggle that has yet to take place (continues M. Capefigue) can be easily 
foreseen. There are three shades of opinion in the revolutionary party of the 
24th of February ; the one, directed by Messrs. Blanqui, Barbés, and Raspail, 
labours without circumlocution at the total overthrow of the Assembly and of all 
government ; the other, which is represented by Messrs. Ledru Rollin, Caussi- 
diére, Flocon, and Louis Blanc, would wish to rule one foot in the ministry, the 
other in the opposition ; that is the image of the Provisional Government, ‘The 
last, satisfied at having driven the Assembly to accept the resolutions of the 24th 
of February, would only wish to retain personal power in the state—a power at 
once effective and orderly. 

M. Capefigue further and truly remarks, that in the ebullitions that 
followed upon the French revolution throughout Europe, the safety of 
empires owes more to the aristocratic and military party, which took up 
the old sword of traditional right, than to existing sovereigns. Pursuing 
then his more sober historical inquiries, he traces back events to the trial 
of M. Teste, and the Praslin tragedy ; nor does he omit the fatal influence 
of such writers as Eugéne Sue, F. Soulié, Felix Pyat, De Balzac, and 
George Sand. Next came the theory of the organisation of labour, at 
the head of which was Louis Blane, who had sworn hatred to capital. 
The writings of Fourier, of Victor Considerant, of Pierre Leroux, of 
Jean Reynaud, the Icarian almanacks of M. Cabet, and the pamphlets 
of De Lamennais and Cormenin, occupied the leisure hours of the working 
classes. Nextcomes the consideration of the more important contests of 
the Guizot and Thiers administrations, and the defection of Lafayette, 
Lafitte, Dupont (De l’Eure), Casimir Perier, and Odilon Barrot, which 
M. Capefigue ably reviews in the aspect of the influence they had in 
bringing the working classes into opposition with the monarchy. “The 
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legitimists themselves,” remarks M. Capefigue, “abetted the revolution 
of July. Profoundly hostile to Louis Philippe, they served the interests 
of democracy without anxiety : in their opinion it was necessary to pass 
through a republican crisis to arrive at a legitimate monarchy.” And 
most writers repeat the same sentiments. 

The character of Louis Philippe, our author argues, underwent a great 
change since 1840. The prince, once so quick and so flexible before 
events, became so imbued with the sense of his own abilities, that he no 
longer listened to any opinion but his own. He had particularly embraced 
the idea that he was destined by Providence to found a dynasty, and he 
left nothing unturned to work out that idea. Yet he never allowed his 
sons to have an opinion of their own, and if they ventured to oppose him 
they were dismissed his presence; so thoroughly was he convinced of 
his power—that he had brought back the great and traditional policy of 
his race, that of the Bourbons, of Louis XI1V., whom he loved to imitate 
even in the rule of his family. The politics of newspapers he disdained, 
and designated as the politics of coffee-houses. He surrounded the 
capital with forts, which were capable of holding 30,000 men. The 
death of the Duke of Orleans was a great loss to this dynasty. M. 
D’ Arlincourt treats it as a providential infliction. M. De terre had 
too much faith in his father’s abilities, and too much respect for the exist- 
ing authority. The Dukes of Aumale and Montpensier were too young 
to obtain any ascendancy in politics, and they were habitually at their 
military posts. 


But (continues M. Capefigue) had the women a more active, or a more influen- 
tial position in this household? Maria Amelia, pious and benevolent, a princess 
full of mild and conciliating advice, never mixed herself up with business except 
by the special invitation of Louis Philippe, who often led her to read his corre- 
spondence, to answer his letters, and to act according to his policy, with a pliant 
and affectionate submission. She never opposed her husband, except when cir- 
cumstances involved the personal safety of the king, or that which referred to the 
family. She was taxed with a too zealous, an Italian spirit of devotion ; common 
opinion accused her of a bias towards religious congregations, at that time either 
a pretence or an excuse. The spirit of opposition to Maria Amelia increased with 
the university quarrels, for she was considered as the supporter of episcopacy and 
of the clergy. 

Madame Adelaide, the king’s sister, exercised a much greater influence on his 
mind; of a firm, marked character, at once decided yet conciliating, having a long 
experience of revolutions, she had acted as negociator and intermediary in more 
than one delicate transaction; the king had been accustomed to consult her from 
her very youth, and that habit contihued until her death occasioned an immense 
void in the heart and affairs of the house of Orleans. The king, deprived of his 
sister’s counsels, had no longer the same good fortune, the same ready talent, the 
same coolness in the moment of trial. 

The Duchess of Orleans, mother of the child, to which a short time ago 80 
much adulation was paid under the name of the Count of Paris, had taken, or 
rather had made for herself, a place apart in the court; a Protestant and a German 
philosopher, she had separated herself from the more pious fraction of her family to sux- 
round herself with a coterie of poets and historians, who adored her ability and 
sought her protection as if it had been that of Margaret of Navarre. Alas! philo- 
sophy has little devotion to misfortune: poets sing successful princes and prosperous 
days, but how few remain faithful to a fallen cause! The Duchessof Orleans had be- 
come the central pivotof a regency combination, which was opposed to that of the 
Duke of Nemours; and ambitioned a higher degree of popularity—as if in times of 
revolution any regular result could be anticipated, or one of those struggles of 
——. and princesses could take place as in the times of the Fronde or of 

ais XV. ‘The revolution struck at the fundamental principle of the monarchy, 
and would always aim at substituting one idea for another, not an intrigue for 4 
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power. Now there existed a real intrigue around the future regency. Many, 
wearied out with the long reign of King Louis Philippe, and what they called his 
obstinacy, sighed after a regency which would have given them something to do. 
This intrigue, concerning which I shall afterwards speak at length, existed in the 
Chambers, in which there were a great many parliamentary men, peers and 
deputies and men of letters, who were openly opposed to the regency of the Duke 
of Nemours. 

The spirit predominant in M. Capefigue’s work may be gathered from 
this passage. Not satisfied with tracing back the last of the revolutions 
for the time being to the Encyclopadists, the superseding of the church in 
the university, and the general inaptitude of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, but he must add the complement to his argument by asserting that 
the only Protestant princess in the French court, and one who was 
icenladeed on all hands to be its noblest ornament—a pattern of domes- 
ticity —was not pious, and had surrounded herself by a troop of histo- 
rians and of poets, for purposes of intrigue! This assertion is as ab- 
surd as it is false. The Duchess of Orleans’s conduct ever since the 
death of her husband has been irreproachable. Besides, what does M. 
Capefigue mean by a coterie of historians and poets? Were not the 
most select of the ministry and of the parliamentary men under the last 
dynasty all men of letters or men of science? Do not Guizot and 

hiers stand at the head of that class of which M. Capefigue constitutes 
a small joint in the tail? With a degree of inconsistency that would be 
remarkable in an historian of a higher order, M. Capefigue condemns 
the Duchess of Orleans for the sin of committing that which he equally 
vehemently condemns and ridicules the young princes of the same family 
for omitting to do. Instead of grouping around themselves the learning, 
literature, and science of the land, he says of them, “ The young princes 
grouped around themselves a mere military party, and the Tuileries 
sparkled with uniforms—staff officers, excellent men on a field of battle, 
but totally ignorant of two things—the inclinations of their own soldiers, 
and that of the people before them.” 

This party, M. Capefigue goes on to say, devoted its whole time to 
studying the plan of Paris, and the strategy that was to be pursued in 
case of a sudden revolt. They closed one gate to an insurrection, and 
when the time came twenty others remained open to the rebels. This is 
certainly ridiculous enough, and there is much truth in it, but it is not 
the less illogical, to say the least of it, to condemn the duchess for doin 
that which the princes are upbraided for omitting to do. This is the 
manner in which history is written when the passions of society mix 
themselves up with the narrative of political events. ‘‘ The character of 
this work shall be that of a great calm,” says M. Capefigue, in his pre- 
face, ‘‘of an invariable and constant impartiality.” Yet it suffices for 
the good, the pious, the affectionate Duchess of Orleans to be a Pro- 
testant, to be also stigmatised as a philosophical, irreligious intriguer ! 
Historians like M. Capefigue are especially dangerous, and readers ought 
to guard against their influence. The world should be severe with them, 
because the unbridled license they give to passions, albeit with an 
assumption of superior virtue and truthfulness, ought not to be tolerated. 
It is fruitless to object that certain books and authors fall by the weight 
of their own absurdity, and that when error, paradox, and audacity ex- 
ceed all allowable limits, the common sense of mankind is a sufficient 
bulwark — t their ascendancy, and that they may be safely left un- 
noticed. We hold a different opinion; and seeing that, in the present 
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no imposture is too to be altogether devoid of a chance of 
re that impudence si. petra eeat where modesty and true 
merit are passed over, we deem it our duty to protest against M. Cape- 
—_ unfounded conclusions and unscrupulous assertions, and to warn 
others against being misled by them. 

Of a precisely similar character to this attack upon the unfortunate 
Duchess of a concreg eecentric, and unfounded as it is—is the 
assertion that in revenge of the Spanish marriages, the deceit inflicted 

Queen Victoria, and the diplomatic defeat of Palmerston and 
Bulwer, every thing was done by England to promote the revolution ; 
and that Lord Normanby at once received instructions.to abet all the 
elements of opposition and disorder in France. ‘ The feeling of re- 
venge,” says M. Capefigue, “ filled the heart of an irritated queen, and 
there was every thing to fear for the dynasty of Louis Philippe, whose 
main strength was England; and England never looks into the means 
which she employs, but into the ends which she proposes to herself!” 
But the part which the English ambassador had to play at Paris, opening 
his saloons to the extreme left, and subsidising the press, was a trifle 
compared with the propagandist duties imposed upon the minister in 
Switzerland by the wily Palmerston—he who in still more recent times 
supplied through Lord Ponsonby the Sardinian army with a general. 
According to M. Capefigue, the English minister in Switzerland not 
only visited the most democratic leaders, but actually frequented the 
publie-houses of Berne and of Zurich to better effect his purposes! And, 
as if this was not enough, as the Countess of Landsfeld had taken the 
philosophical and anti-religious (anti-Roman-Catholie M. Capefigue 
means) party under her protection, to the minister in Bavaria was en- 
trusted the delicate mission of promenading that lady, arm-in-arm, 
before an admiring public. 

But it is impossible to follow this eccentric assailant in all his exposés 
of our foreign policy. Lord Palmerston has shone so brilliantly in his 
late feats of revolutionising France, founding a kingdom of North Italy, 
regenerating the dominion of the Magyars, befriending the Sicilian rebels, 

erving peace in Scandinavia, surrounding his ministers at Vienna, 
adrid, and Athens, with a halo of honour, and, with his colleagues, 
indemnifying rebels at the expense of the royalists in Canada; that the 
minor details of so tortuous, so un-English, and so untraditional a system 
of policy are really too painful to enter upon. 

When the supreme moment of the rebellion came, the Duchess of 
Orleans, the soul of the anti-ministerial opposition according to M. Cape- 
figue, stood in the way of all chances of accommodation. She had de- 
clared, and her followers now repeated, that Louis Philippe was too old 
and too obstinate to reign; that the Duke of Nemours, a proud aristocrat, 
covered a profound incapacity under a cold and reserved exterior; and 
hence the theme of the poets and professors who surrounded her was, 
that the Princess Helena should be regent. This, added to the great 
mistake made by Louis Philippe in not allowing Marshal Bugeaud to 
carry out the vigorous plan he had proposed, of marehing the 20,000 
men and sixty guns, at that moment at his disposal in the Carrousel and 
Champs Elysees, by the Boulevards and the Quays, as far as the Bastile, 

Paris into two parts—and holding the river and the Boulevards 
till the 25,000 men in the environs of Paris could march to their assist- 
ance by the various gates of the city, and thus effect their junction with 
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the central body,—were the two great causes of the overthrow of a 
dynasty, and of a revolution which, according to the same writer, went 
even beyond what the revengeful Victoria and the wily Palmerston had 
mtended! 

M. W. Wellesley’s work, the next on the list, is a French legitimist 
ae so far as language is concerned ; but the author bears a well- 

English name. M. Wellesley takes a common-sense view of the 
Revolution. 

Accustomed to take counsel only of themselves, the Republicans cried out, 
“ Vive la République!” and were astonished to hear the cry repeated around them. 
The partisans of Henry V. shouted “ Vive la République!” because that cry an- 
nounced the fall of the royalty of July, and, before re-constructing, it is neces- 
sary to overthrow. The Communists and the Socialists exclaimed “ Vive la Ré- 

ique /” because they hoped, like the Legitimists, to have themselves the social 
and political reconstruction of the state. The bourgeoisie and the aristocracy of 
property shouted “Vive la République!’ because they wanted a word which 
should lessen the chances of disorder and of. civil war—a word which should 
represent the general consideration of the interests of all ; and tradition gave in 
France that sense to the word republic. (M. D’Arlincourt says, that this word 
in the country is synonymous with disorder.) 
_ The populace shouted “ Vive la République!” as it would have shouted for any 
‘other form of government, so long as the said populace could have been induced 
to believe that it was by it that the new government was substituted for the 
ancient, which it supposed that it alone had been able to overthrow. 


M. Wellesley attributes the downfal of Louis Philippe to his personal 
ambition, his family affections, and his cupidity. Now it is a curious faet 
that M. Capefigue, more hostile to the ex-king than the Englishman, 
nevertheless treats this accusation of cupidity as a vulgar error. Louis 
Philippe was, on the contrary, he says, extravagant. He wished to re- 
store the court of Louis XIV.; he spent large sums in embellishing Ver- 
sailles, in erecting public buildings, and in protecting the Fine Arts. He 
was careless with regard to his private expenditure, and henee the origi 
of this unfounded calumny. But while accusing Louis Philippe thus far, 
M. Wellesley is far more mveterate against the minister Guizot. There is 
no political vice that he does not lay to the charge of this able, uncompro- 
mising, honest minister. Servility, baseness, corruption, falsehood, deceit, 

iversation, are all laid to the unfortunate ex-minister’s account. “ He 
has belied himself twenty times,” he says in one place, “and has clothed 
himself alternately ia the armour of impudence and in that of quackery.” 
It is not for us to defend a character which stands so high as that of M. 
Guizot from this frenetic attack of a young partizan. It was the struggle 
of order against disorder, and M. Guizot was to the last the representa- 
tive of order in 2 strict constitutional sense, and that with a host of 
difficulties to contend with; conspiracies abroad—an obstinate, almost a 
perverse, master—a hostile ministerial party—an active, unsparing opposi- 
tion, and a parliamentary majority that was rather bought or influenced, 
than commanded by judgment and feeling. ‘Les satisfaits,” M. Wel- 
lesley ironically ealls them. How differently does M. Capefigue, although 
equally hostile to the same party, speak of its leader ! 

The excessive love of legality which M. Guizot cherished in his heart, alone 
prevented him putting an end to the conspiracies going on around him by those 
preventive measures which could alone effect that end. M. Guizot believed 
earnestly in the happy issue of affairs; nothing gave him anxiety in the march 


ofevents; his peace of mind was perfect; the minister believed in the strength of 
@ constitutional government and of representative institutions; master of the 
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majority of the Chamber, he thought that, as in England, therein lay the sole con- 
dition of political power, and that by that means he could walk legally and loyally 
in the path of ameliorations. Grave error! 

M. Wellesley, however, spares no party. He labours to show that 
the various governments which have succeeded to one another in France 
have been all bad, and that good government is the only condition, the 
absolute condition, for the prosperity of France. Contrasting the work- 
ing capabilities (including mac inery) of England with France, as double 
in England to what it is in France, M. Wellesley says, “ Such has been 
the result of English industry, nurtured by those individual liberties which 
the constitution of England, founded by the English aristocracy, has 
given to this country.” : 

It is calculated that, of the 734 representatives returned at the late 
election, 514 hold moderate, and 220 Socialist opinions ; the total 
number at present not being made up, owing to multiplied returns. 
When we consider that this body of moderates comprises Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Regency-men, Napoleonists, and moderate and extreme 
Republicans, it seems not improbable that the Socialists enjoy the 
triumph of being the most numerous body in the Chambers; but not 
the strongest, because the moderates of all denominations ought to 
be expected to unite againt anarchy. Such a result shows the 
utter infeasibility of universal suffrage. In the present state of civili- 
sation it would be improper to say that the bad outnumber the good, 
but it is certain that the needy, the ignorant, and the easily misled 
are the most numerous, even in the most favoured countries. The con- 
sequence is, that under such a system, education, intelligence, and high 
principle, property, wealth, and industry, are not fairly represented ; and 
if represented at all, will still always remain in the minority. It is well 
that such lessons come to us first from abroad. The mastery of the 
state must henceforth be a bone of contention between the vino of 
order and the extreme Republicans and Socialists. If the Legitimists, 
Orleanists, or any other faction, were, to favour their own projects, to 
side with the anarchists, the lovers of order would be left in a still 
greater minority. Ifthe “ambitious” (and we are told that Cavaignac 
and Lamoriciére are ready to act in the ranks against a “strong 
gens: of which Bugeaud and Changarnier would be the 

eutenants) should really prove unfaithful to order, the struggle would 
be one of still greater imminence. The hopes which had been s0 
confidently attached to this general election, as the natural fulfil- 
ment of that of the 10th of December, are now entirely destroyed. 
Nothing remains, except perhaps foreign war, or some of those 
strange amalgamations of which France has lately shown several ex- 
amples, to save the country from another fearful and terrific struggle ; 
but even that achieved, no Socialist or Communist Republic can live 
beyond the ordinary duration of a life of terror and plunder, and no 
strong government could be formed, even by a military despot, with 
universal suffrage demoralising the army as well as the people. It comes 
back, then, yo conflict and suffering, to the result which presented 
itself to M. Charles Didier’s mind, when he first addressed the a 
entative of legitimacy. If France, exhausted by experiments, an 
with its resources gone, cannot find in the elective power (‘ universal 
ommags be should have said) the stability she pursues, where can she 
seek for it, except in the RestoRATION? 
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CuapTer XIV. 


A NEW SCHEME. 


per ~ e who was “too much of a ate gp lS tay me in 
tty good feather; he had got a large price for his -for-nothing 
nag with a very handsome bonus for not getting sae making 
Soapey better off than he had been for many a long day. Gentlemen 
of Soapey’s calibre are generally extremely affluent in everything 
except cash. They have bills without end—bills that nobody will touch, 
and book debts in abundance—book debts entered with metallic pencils 
in curious little clasped pocket-books, with such utter disregard of method 
and regularity that it would puzzle even those eminent accountants, 
Messrs. Jay, Quilter, Crosby, & Co., to comb them out into anything 
like shape, as much as the celebrated Eastern Counties Railway accounts 
_ did after they had been “ cooked” at Albert Gate. 
‘. Soapey, as we said before, was now in high feather ; it is true, what 
he got from Mr. Waffles were bills—but they were bills with a good 
name on the back, and of such reasonable date, as the most exacting of 
the Jew tribe would “do” for twenty per cent. He ungratefully cut 
“ Slaughter’s,” and took up his quarters -at the more fashionable Blen- 
heim, in Bond-street. There he might be seen for a few days vacillating 
between the side-door and the front, or resting his chin on his arms on 
the trellis of the coffee-room window, looking very much like a gentle- 
man in want of something to do. Mr. Sponge, however, was not in 
reality idle. Though he had a sort of fixed and vacant expression of 
countenance, and was seldom seen with anything but a newspaper or a 
volume of the “Racing Calendar” in his hand, still he was always 
eaning or turning something or other over in his mind, trying it in 
ifferent ways, after the fashion of the “Honourable Society of Blacklegs,” 
who are always hard at work at their arithmetic. The winter being the 
dull season for the betters, Mr. Sponge’s attention was chiefly directed to 
turning a penny by the hunting season. He had made a pretty good 
start, and his object now was to follow up his advantage. 

We have already shown how the brown horse, Hercules, found his way 
back to Mr. Benjamin Buckram’s farm at Scampley, where of course he 
was again at the service of Mr. Sponge; and though the chestnut, 
“Multum in Pavo,” certainly had not conducted himself with the dis- 
cretion to be expected from a horse of his age and staid appearance in 
carrying Mr. Sponge “nilley willey,” as that gentleman called it, 
through Frippery and Flummery’s plate-glass window, still Mr. Sponge 
bore in mind that Hercules had gone first, and that it was very possible 
for a horse to follow a comrade into mischief and yet be sched tract- 
able when by himself. 

Taking that into consideration, as also the fact that in all probabilit 
Hercules and Multum in Pavo would never meet in the ae field, 
and also, that though Mr. Buckram had several worse horses, he did not 
seem to have any better ones, Mr. Sponge determined to start afresh 
with the old two, and a very magnificent pyeballed hack that Mr. Buck- 
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ram had just got from some circus people, who had not been able to train 
him to their work. 

The question now was, where to manceuvre this imposing stud—a 
problein that Mr. Sponge quickly solved. iba 

Among the many strangers who rushed into indiscriminate friendship 
with our hero at Laverick Wells, was Mr. Jawleyford, of Jawleyford 
Court, in shire. Jawleyford was a great humbug. He was a fine, 
off-hand, open-hearted, cheery sort of fellow, that was always delighted 
to see you, and would start at the view, and stand with open arms in 
the middle of the street as though quite overjoyed at the meeting. 

he never gave dinners nor anything where he was, he asked 

body, at least every body who did give them, to visit him at Jaw- 

Court. Ifa man was fond of fishmg, he must come to Jawley- 

ford Court, he must, indeed; he would take no refusal, he wouldn’t 

leave him alone till he promised. He would show him such fishing—no 

waters in the world to eompare with his, The Shannon and the Tweed 
were not to be spoken of in the same day as his waters in the Swiftley. 

Shooting the same way. “ By Jove! are you a shooter? Well, I’m 
delighted to hear it. Well, now, we shall be at home all September, 
and up tothe middle of October, and you must just come to us at your own 
time, and I will give you some of the fmest partridge and pheasant 
shooting you ever saw in your life; Norfolk can show nothing to what 
Tecan. Now, my good fellow, say the word; do say you'll come, and then 
it will be a settled thing, and I shall look forward to it with such plea- 
sure !” 

He was equally magnanimious about hunting, though, lke a good 
many people who have “had their hunts,” he pretended that his day 
was over, but that he was a most zealous promoter of the sport. So he 
asked everybody who did hunt to come and see him; and what with his 
hearty, affable manner, and the unlimited nature of his invitations, 
he generally passed for a deuced hospitable, good sort of fellow, and 
eame in for no end of dinners and other entertamments for his wife and 
daughters, of which he had two—daughters, we mean, not wives. His 
time was about up at Laverick Wells when Mr. Sponge arrived there; 
nevertheless, during the few days that remained to them, Mr. Jawleyford 
contrived to scrape a pretty intimate acquaintance with a gentleman 
whose wealth was reported to equal, if it did not exeeed, that of Mr. 
bf aot Watfiles himself. The following was the closing scene between 

em: 

“ Mr. noapey Sponge,” said he, getting our hero by both hands in 
Culeyford’s Billiard Room, and shaking them as though he could not 
bear the idea of separation; ‘‘my dear Mr. Soapey Sponge,” added he, “ I 
grieve to say we're going to-morrow ; I had hoped to have stayed a little 
longer, and to have enjoyed the pleasure of your most agreeable society.” 
(This was true; he would have stayed, only his banker wouldn’t let him 
have any more money.) “ But, however, I won’t say adieu,” continued 
he ; “no, I won’t say adieu! 1 live, as you perhaps know, in one of the 
best hunting countries in England—my Lord Scamperdale’s—Seamper- 
dale and | are like brothers; } ean do whatever | like with him—he 
I may say, the finest pack of hounds im the world; his huntsman, Jaek 
Frostyface, I really believe cannot be surpassed. Come, then, my dear 
fellow,” continued Mr. Jawleyford, imereasing the grasp and shake of 
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the hands, and looking most earnestly in Soapey’s face, as if deprecating 
a refusal ; “ come then, my dear fellow, and Ay we will ab-ineive 
we can to entertain and make you comfortable. Scamperdale shall save 
our side of the country till you come ; there are capital stables at Lucks- 
ford, close to the station, and you shall have a stall for your hack at 
and a man to look after him if you like; so now, don’t say 
nay—your time shall be ours—we shall be at home all the rest of the 
winter, and I flatter myself, if you onee come down, you will be inclined 
to repeat your visit ; at least, so.” 
There are two common sayings; one, “ that birds of a feather flock 
ther ;” the other, “that two of a trade never agree ;” which often 
seem to us to clash and contradict each other m the actual intercourse of 
life. Humbugs certainly have the knack of drawing together, and yet 
they are always excellent friends, and will vouch for the goodness of each 
other in a way that few straightforward men think it worth their while to 
adopt with regard to indifferent people. Indeed, humbugs are not always 
content to defend their absent brother humbugs when they hear them 
abused, but they will frequently lug each other in neck and crop, appa- 
Yently for no other purpose than that of proclaiming what excellent 
fellows they are, and see if any body will take up the cudgels against 
them. 
Mr. Soapey Sponge, albeit with a considerable cross of the humbug 
himself, and one who perfectly understood the usual worthlessness of 
general invitations, was yet so nn with Mr. Jawleyford’s hail-fellow-well- 
met, earnest sort of manner, that, adopting the convenient and familiar 
solution in such matters, that there is no rule without an exception, con- 
eluded that Mr. Jawleyford was the exception, and really meant what he 
said. 
Independently of the attractions offered by hunting, which were both 
strong and cogent, we have said there were two young ladies, to whom 
fame attached the enormons fortunes common in cases where there is a 
large property and no sons. Still Soapey was a wary bird, and his 
experience of the worthlessness of most general invitations made him 
think it just possible that it might not suit Mr. Jawleyford to receive him 
now, at the particular time he wanted to go; so after duly considering 
the case, and also the impressive nature of the invitation, so recently 
gren, too, he determined not to give Jawleyford the chance of refusing 
im, but just to say he was coming, and drop down upon him before he 
eould say “no.” Accordingly, he penned the following epistle :— 


“ Blenheim Hotel, Bond Street, London. 
“ Dear JAWLEYFORD, 

‘IT purpose being with you to-morrow, by the express train, which I 
see, by Bradshaw, arrives at Lucksford a quarter to three. I shall only 
bring two hunters and a hack, so perhaps you could oblige me by taking 
them in for the short time I shall stay, as it would not be convenient for 
me to separate them. Hoping to find Mrs. Jawleyford and the young 
ladies well, I remain, dear sir, 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“Soaprey SPONGE. 


“To — Jawleyford, Esq., Jawleyford Court, 
“ Lucksford.” 


“ Curse the fellow!” exclaimed Jawleyford, nearly choking himeelf 
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with a fish bone, as he opened and read the foregoing at breakfast. 
“ Curse the fellow!” he repeated, stamping the letter under foot, as 
though he would crush it to atoms. ‘ Who ever saw such a piece of 
infernal impudence as that !” 

“ What’s the matter, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Jawleyford, alarmed 
lest it was her dunning jeweller writing to say he would arrest her spouse. 

“‘ Matter!” shrieked Jawleyford, in a tone that sounded through the 
thick wall of the room, and caused the hobbling old gardener on the 
terrace to peep in at the heavy-mullioned window. ‘‘ Matter!” repeated 
he, as though he had got his coup-de-grace ; “look there,” added he, 
handing over the letter. i 

“ Oh, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Jawleyford, soothingly, as soon as she 
saw it was not what she expected. ‘Oh, my dear, I’m sure there’s 
nothing to make you put yourself so much out of the way.” 

“ No!” roared Jawleyford, determined not to be done out of his 
grievance. ‘ No!” repeated he; “do you call that nothing ?” 

“ Why, nothing to make yourself unhappy about,” replied Mrs. 
Jawleyford, rather pleased than otherwise; for she was glad it was not 
from Rings, the jeweller, and, moreover, hated the monotony of Jawley- 
ford Court, and was glad of anything to relieve it. If she had had her 
own way, she would have gadded about at watering-places all the year 
round. 

“ Well,” said Jawleyford, with a toss of the head and a shrug of 
resignation, “ you'll have me in gaol; I see that.” 

“Nay, my dear J.,” rejoined his wife, soothingly ; ‘I’m sure 
you've plenty of money.” 

“ Have I!” ejaculated Jawleyford. “Do you suppose, if | had, I'd 
have left Laverick Wells without paying Miss Bustlebey, or given a bill 
at three months for the house rent ?” 

“ Well, but my dear, you’ve nothing to do but tell Mr. Screwem- 
tight to get Phe some money from the tenants.” 

“ Money from the tenants!” replied Mr. Jawleyford. ‘“ Screwemtight 
tells me he can't get another farthing from any man on the estate.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Mrs. Jawleyford; “ you're far too good to them. 
I always say Screwemtight looks far more to their interest than he does 
to oes 

awleyford, we may observe, was one of the rather numerous race of 
paper-booted, pen and ink landowners. He always dressed in the 
country as if he were bound for Saint James’s-street, and his commu- 
nications with his tenantry were chiefly confined to dining with them 
twice a year in the great entrance-hall, after Mr. Screwemtight had 
eased them of their cash in the steward’s-room. Then Mr. Jawleyford 
would shine forth the very impersonification of what a landlord ought to 
be. Dressed in the height of the fashion, as if by his clothes to give 
the lie to his words, he would expatiate on the delights of such meetings 
of equality; declare that next to those spent with his family, the only 
really happy moments of his life were those when he was surrounded 
by his tenantry; he doated on the manly character of the English 
farmer. Then he would advert to the great antiquity of the Jawleyford 
family, many generations of whom looked down upon them from the 
walls of the old hall; some on their war-steeds, some armed cap-a-pie, 
some in court-dresses, some in Spanish ones, one in a white dress with 
gold brocade breeches and a hat with an enormous plume, old Jawley- 
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ford (father of the present one) in the Windsor uniform (an old two- 
penny postman’s coat with leathers, top-boots, powder, and pig-tail), and 
our friend himself, the very prototype of what now stood before them. 
Indeed, he had been painted in the act of addressing his hereditary 
chawbacons in the hall in which the picture was suspended. There he 
stood, with his bright auburn hair (now rather badger-pyed, perhaps, but 
still very passable by candle-light)— his bright auburn hair, we say, swept 
boldly off his lofty forehead, his hazy grey eyes flashing with the ex- 
citement of drink and animation, his foft-hand reposing on the hip of 
his well-fitting black pantaloons, while the right one, radiant with rings, 
and trimmed with upturned wristband, sawed the air, as he rounded off 
the periods of the well-accustomed saws. 

Jawleyford always dressed for these occasions by the picture; and each 
succeeding rent day, as he looked affectionately at it, and felt the hirsute 
crispness of his well-tended whiskers reaching low on his chin, and the 
more ample development of his manly frame, he thought that the 
painter had hardly done him justice ; though, even as he was, he believed 
that future beholders would exclaim, “‘ What a devilish handsome fellow 
that must have been!” Still as he looked at it, he could not help think- 
ing sometimes, that if he had it to do over again, he would have been 

inted in the mulberry-coloured coat and velvet collar and white waist- 
coat in which he was depicted in the Kit Cat in the drawing-room, in- 
stead of the bright olive-coloured coat and corded silk vest in which he 
was there attired. : 

Jawleyford was on capital terms with himself. Indeed, we believe the 
majority of men would have admitted that he was “not a bad looking 
fellow” (which is as far as ever they go), if he hadn’t claimed to be a 
good-looking one. He was tallish, and made the most of his figure, 
even to the paltriness of wearing high-heeled boots. His features were 
good and regular, his well thrown back head was finely shaped, he was 
scrupulously exact—we might almost say a dandy in his dress—while 
there was such a cordial sincerity in his oratory that it was almost im- 
sn to believe that he was not in earnest. No wonder the gouks of 

ers were deceived; especially when we add, that though the Jawley- 
ford family was of great antiquity, the tenants on the estate were any- 
thing but old ones, a farm under Mr. Jawleyford being generally looked 
upon as the last step before entering the workhouse. Still, strangers as 
they were to him, Jawleyford could not resist the pleasure of haranguing 
them, and hearing the rafters of the armorial-emblazoned roof re-echo to 
his name, and prosperity to the house of Jawleyford. Then Jawleyford 
would rise, overpowered with his feelings, draw himself up to portrait 
figure, flutter his wings, and crow like a cock on his own dunghill, pour- 
ing out words upon words, and indulging in pr after profes- 
sion, till a stranger would have thought him the most frank, liberal, 
praiseworthy person under the sun. So he would go on boasting and 
flourishing, and promising, till having exhausted his flummery, he would 
at length retire, and, ringing the bell of his study for coffee, would say 
to the butler, “Get rid of those drunken brutes as quick as you can.” 
If any of the poor deluded fellows, on the strength of his overnight pro- 
fessions, called the next day to have a little talk of equality with him 
about repairing their buildings or lowering their rents, they were handed 
over to Screwemtight. 
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Poor Screwemtight had no easy berth, what between pacifying them 
and satisfying the voracious maw of Mr. Jawleyford’s purse. Knowing 
nothing about land, Jawleyford had an idea that it would stand any. 
bora. and always hearing it upoken of as the best investment, 

‘t see how a thing could be the best investment that didn’t pay 
at least five per cent.; 80 he never could bring himself to think that he 
had justice done him by his agents. Fully impressed with that con- 
viction, he was always changing them, and Mr. Screwemtight was the 
seventh he had had since he came to the property—now some eighteen 
years. We need hardly say that each succeeding change saw him get- 
ting worse, and Screwemtight (an unfortunate name, but a very true 
one) found everything in such a state of utter destitution, that nothing 
but the inability to get a better place could have induced him to take 
it. Just as he came, the railway mania broke out, and Jawleyford, who 
always had a monstrous opinion of his own sagacity, and thought all the 
world pretty nearly asleep except himself, dashed at them in such a 
spirited way as could not fail to make either “a man or a mouse of 
him.” The repeal of the corn-laws following atop of all, seemed ready 
to hasten the decision ; for though Jawleyford had an immense tract of 
land, it was all of the most Seeded, worked-out order, like a 
weakly patient, ill able to stand further depletion. 

Jawleyford looked upon land solely with reference to its extent. If 
he could ride a stranger round a great tract, or take him on to an ex- 
ceeding high hill, and say, “ All you see around is mine,” he was in- 
different whether the land was growing gorse or grass, wheat or weeds. 
The extent was the same, whatever was on it; and its boundaries were 
pretty definable to the practised eye by the worn-out character of the 
soil, the poverty-stricken appearance of the tenants, and the dilapidated 
state of the farm-buildings. The hedges were wild, the roads were 
dangerous in summer, and utterly impracticable in winter. There wasn’t 
a gate on the many miles over which the estate extended that would 
open without getting off; but as Jawleyford always rode with a groom 
(a groom dressed in a silver-laced hat, with divers scraps of tinsel 
daubed on the collar and cuffs of his sky-blue coat, as if his master had 
more money than he could get into his pockets), whose business it was 
to dismount and undo the knotted rope-ends with which the gates were 
tied, or roll away the great boulder stones with which the shaking, 
clattering things were barricadoed, Jawleyford didn’t care, or perhaps 
never observed that they were otherwise than as they should be. 

This rather extensive digression will have let the reader a little into 
the history of the family whom Mr. Soapey Sponge purposed honouring 
with his presence, and will have partly explained the cause of the out- 
break that Jawleyford indulged in on receiving Soapey’s letter. Inde- 

ently of having invited half Laverick Wells the same way— indeed, of 
aving gone on inviting people in that fashion the greater part of his l:fe 
without ever having been “ bit,” Jawleyford, at the outset of the railway 
mania, was so satisfied that he was going to make an immense fortune 
(he did get hold of some 2,000/., which, however, soon went, taking no 
end of good money after it), that in a solemn conclave with his wife and 
daughters, after duly expatiating on the antiquity of the Jawleyford 
family, he announced his ability to make them matches for the first 
nobles in the land, and cued them to hold up their heads and shake 
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off all the Tom Smith and Jack Brown sort of suitors; which the dutiful 
girls most willingly agreed to, and wrote off for such a lot of finery as 
would become the rank of life in which thereafter they meant to move. 

It was not to be expected that a man of Jawleyford’s excessive vanity 
would like to proclaim that he had either been out in his reckonings, or 
that he could bring himself to invite his daughters to return to the sort of 
suitor he had so recently requested them to “ignore,” as Mr. Thackeray 
would say. 

It sted therefore, be easily supposed that the present was rather an 
unfortunate time for Mr. Sponge to meditate a descent; for though Mr. 
Jawleyford had every reason to believe Sponge was rich, still the shortness 
of the notice did not give him time to get things up in the becoming way 
for a suitor on his first visit, for Jawleyford knew that his daughters’ 
hospitality was so great, that they would think it incumbent on them to 
fall in love with him as soon as he came. 

Jawleyford, like a good many people, was very hospitable when in full 
fig—two soups, two fishes, and the necessary concomitants; but he would 
see any one at the devil before he would give him a dinner merely because 


he wanted one. That sort of ostentatious banqueting has about brought 
‘country society in general to a dead lock. People tire of the constant 


revision of plate, linen, and china. 

Mrs. Jawleyford, on the other hand, was a very scrimmaging, rough-and- 
ready sort of woman, never put out of her way ; and though she constant 
preached the old doctrine that girls ‘are much better single than married, 
she was always on the look-out for opportunities of contradicting her 
assertions. 

She was an Irish lady, with a — almost as long as Jawleyford’s, 
but more compressible pride, and if she couldn't get a duke she would 
take a marquis or an earl, or even put up with a rich commoner. 

The perusal, therefore, of Soapey’s letter, Hw differently upon 
her to what it did upon her husband, and though she would have liked a 
little more time, perhaps, she did not care to take him as they were. 
Jawleyford, however, resisted violently. It would be most particularly 
inconvenient to him to receive company at that time. If Mr. Sponge had 
gone through the whole three one 9 and sixty-five days in the year, he 
could not have hit upon a more inconvenient one for him. Besides, he 
had no idea of people writing in that sort of a way, saying they were 
coming, without giving him the chance of saying no. 

“Well, but my dear, I dare say you asked him,” observed Mrs. Jaw- 
leyford ; (the reader, having been conducted over the estate, being now 
requested to return to the breakfast-table.) “I dare say you asked him,” 
observed Mrs. Jawleyford. 

Jawleyford was silent, the scene in the billiard-room recurring to his 
mind. 

“T’ve often told you, my dear,” continued Mrs. Jawleyford, kindly, 
“that you shouldn’t be so free with your invitations if you don’t 
want people to come; things are very different now to what they 
were in the old coaching and posting days, when it took a day and 
a night and half the next day to get here, and I don’t know how much 
money besides. You might x invite people with safety, but it is 
different now, when they have nothing to do but put themselves into the 
express-train and whisk down in a few hours.” 
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“ Well, but confound him, I didn’t ask his horses,” exclaimed Jawley- 
ford; “nor will I have them either,” continued he, with a jerk of x 
head, as he got up and rang the bell, as though determined to put a stop 
to that at all events. 

“ Samuel,” said he, to the dirty page of a boy who answered the sum- 
mons, “ tell John Watson to go down to the Railway Tavern directly, 
and desire them to get a three-stalled stable ready for a gentleman’s 
horses that are coming to-day—a gentleman of the name of Sponge,” 
added he, lest any one else should chance to come and usurp them—and 
tell John to meet the express train and tell the gentleman's groom 


where it is.” 


. 


CuHapTerR XV. 
JAWLEYFORD COURT. 


Trve to a minute, the hissing engine drew the swiftly-gliding train 
beneath the elegant and costly station at Lucksford—an edifice presenting 
a rare contrast to the wretched old red-tiled five-windowed house called 
the Red Lion, where a brandy-faced blacksmith of a landlord used to 
emerge from the adjoining smithey to take charge of any one who might 
arrive for that part of the country. 

Gentle reader! when your memory reverts to the old coaching days— 
the cramped insides—the box-laden, basket-crowded roofs—the exposure 
to summer suns and winter’s rains — the tedious prolixity of a journey— 
the walkings up hill, and gallopings down—the slang fomniliarity of the 


impertinent coachman—the saucy extortions of himself aud guard—the 


scornful inattention of the innkeepers and their menials by the way,—be 
thankful for the introduction of railways, whose worst third-class accom- 
modation is far better than the old ied’ best ; nor bear too hard on the 
man to whose sanguine intrepidity we are greatly indebted for so great a 
luxury. But to our traveller. 

To people well acquainted with a country, it often seems absurd for the 
porters and people to make such an outcry, as they do on the arrival of a 
train, of the name of the station ; and many would think that writing it 
up in such capital letters as they do would insure every purpose of 
publicity: but strangers well know the advantage of having it proclaimed ; 
and we believe that, in spite of all the noise and clamour, and all the 
publicity, there are stupid people constantly getting carried forward 
miles and miles beyond where they want to be. So it would have been 
on this occasion with our old friend Mr. Leather, who was so busy 
astonishing the minds of some simple countrymen with accounts of his 
grandeur, that all the Lucxsrorp! Lucxsrorp! Lucxsrorp! Any- 
BODY FOR THE LUCKSFORD-STATION HERE? that were hallooed and 
repeated and reiterated along the line, almost into his very ear, failed to 
arrest his attention; and he would inevitably have been carried on—horses 
and all—had not Mr. Soapey looked him up, just as the green-and-gold 
a was putting the whistle to his lips to signal the engine away. All 

nds then rushed to detach the horse-box, and in less than a minute the 
last joint of the train’s tail was cut off, and the valuable stud stood 
motionless in their box on the line. Away went the train ; and the late 
excited railway staff having duly watched her out of sight, returned to 
disembark the horses. They had come down well; indeed, if horses can 
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only be got into the boxes, there is no fear of them after, for they are 
built as it were into the walls. Besides, they soon get used to it, and it 
was not Hercules’ first adventure in that line, by many journeys, and the 
mountebank’s pony had been used to much queerer tricks. 

Just as the cavalry was about got into marching order, up rode John 
Watson, a ragamuffin-looking gamekeeper, in a green plush coat, with a 
yery tarnished laced hat, mounted on a very shaggy white pony, whose 
hide seemed quite impervious to the visitations of a Lsantivsknatted dog- 
whip, with which he kept saluting his shoulders and sides. 

“ Please sir,” said he, riding up to Mr. Soapey Sponge, with a touch of 
the old hat, “I’ve got you a capital three-stall stable at the Railway Tavern, 
here,” pointing to a newly-built brick house standing on the rising ground. 

“Oh! but I’m going to Jawleyford Court,” responded our friend, think- 
ing the man was the *‘tout” of the house. 

“ Mr. Jawleyford don’t take in horses, sir,” rejoined the man, with 
another touch of the hat. 

“He'll take in mine,” observed Mr. Sponge, with an air of authority. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, sir,” replied the keeper, thinking he had made a 

‘mistake ; “it was Mr. Sponge whose horses I had to bespeak stalls for,” 
touching his hat profusely as he spoke. 

“Well, this be Mister Sponge,” observed Leather, who had been 
listening attentively to what passed. 

“ Indeed!” said the keeper, again turning to our hero, with an “I beg 

on, sir, but the stable ts for you then, sir,—for Mr. Sponge, sir.” 

“ How do you know that?” demanded our friend. 

“’Cause Mr. Spigot, the butler, says to me, says he, ‘ Mr. Watson,’ says 
he—my name’s Watson, you see,” continued the speaker, sawing away at 
his hat, “my name’s Watson, you see, and I’m the head gamekeeper. 
‘Mr. Watson,’ says he, ‘ you must go down to the tavern and order a three- 
stall stable for a gentleman of the name of Sponge, whose horses are a 
comin’ to-day ;’ and in course I’ve come ‘cordingly,” added Watson. 

“ A three-stall’d stable !” observed Mr. Sponge, with an emphasis. 

A three-stall'd stable,” repeated Mr. Watson. 

“‘ Confound him, but he said he’d take in a hack at all events,” observed 
Sponge, with a sideway shake of the head; “and a hack he shall take in, 
too,” he added. “ Are your stables full at Jawleyford Court?” he asked. 

“Ord bless you, no, sir,” replied Watson with a leer; “ there’s nothin’ 
aa but a couple of weedy ae and a pair of old worn-out carriage- 

orses.”” 

“Then I can get this hack taken in, at all events,” observed Sponge, 
laying his hand on the neck of the piebald as he spoke. 

“Why, as to that,” replied Mr. Watson, with a shake of the head, 
“T can’t say nothin’.” 

“ I must, though,” rejoined Sponge, tartly ; “he said he’d take in my 
hack, or I wouldn't have come.” 

“Well, sir,” observed the keeper, “ you know best, sir.” 

“Confounded screw!’ muttered Sponge, turning away to give his 
orders to Leather. “I'll work him for it,” he added. “ He sha’n’t get rid 
of me in a hurry—at least not unless I can get a better billet elsewhere.” 

Having arranged the parting with Leather, and got a cart to carry his 
things, Mr. Sponge mounted the piebald, and put himself under the 
guidance of Watson to be conducted to his destination. The first part of 
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the journey was performed in silence, Mr. Sponge not being particularly 
wall pleased at the reception his request to have his horses taken in had met 
with. This silence he might perhaps have preserved throughout, had it 
not occurred to him, like a true-bred snob as he was, that he might pump 
something out of the servant about the family he was going to visit. 

“ That's not a bad-like old cob of yours,” he observed, drawing rein so 
as to let the shaggy white come along side of him. : 

“ He belies his looks, then,” replied Watson, with a grin of his cada- 
verous ginnified face, “ for he’s just as bad a beast as ever looked through a 
bridle. Its a parfect disgrace to a gentleman to put a man on such a beast.” 

Sponge saw he had one of the right sort to deal with, and proceeded 
accordingly. 

‘‘ Have you lived long with Mr. Jawleyford?” he asked. 

“No, nor will I, if I can help it,” replied Watson with another grin 
and another touch of the old hat. Touching his hat was about the only 
piece of propriety he was up to. 

« What, he's not a brick, then ?”’ asked Soapey. 

“ Mean man,” replied Watson with a shake of the head; “ mean 
man,” he repeated. “ You're nowise connected with the fam’ly, I ’spose ?” 
he observed with a look of suspicion lest he might be committing himself. 

“No,” replied apenee “no; merely an acquaintance. We met at 
Laverick Wells, and he pressed me to come and see him.” 

“ Indeed !” said Watson, feeling at ease again. 

“* Who did you live with before you came here?” asked Mr. Sponge 
after a pause. 

“| lived many years—the greater part of my life, indeed—with Sir 
Harry Swift. He was a real gentleman now, if you like—free, open- 
handed gentleman—none of your close shavin’, cheese-parin’ sort of gen- 
tlemen, or imitation gentlemen, as I calls them, but a man who knew 
what was due to good servants and gave him it. We had good wages, 
and all the proper ‘ reglars.’ Bless you, I could sell a new suit of clothes 
there every year, instead of having to wear the last keeper's cast-offs, and 
a hat that would disgrace anything but a flay-crow. If the linin’ wasn’t 
stuffed full of gun waddin’ it would be over my nose,” he observed, taking 
it off and adjusting the layer of wadding as he spoke. 

_ “You should have stuck to Sir Harry,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“ I did,” rejoined Watson, “ I did, I stuck to him to the last. I'd have 
been with him now, only he couldn't get a manor at Boulogne, and a 
keeper was of no use without one.” | 

‘* What, he went to Boulogne, did he ?” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“ Aye, the more’s the pity,” replied Watson. ‘* He was a gentleman, 
every inch of him,” he aided, with a shake of the head and a sigh, as if 
recurring to more prosperous times. ‘‘ He was what a gentleman ought 
to be,” he continued, “not one of your poor, pryin’, inquisitive critturs, 
what’s always fancyin’ themselves cheated. I ordered everything in 
my department, and paid for it too; and never had a bill disputed or 
even commented on. I might have charged for a ton of powder, 
and ~ so een said.” 

“ Mr. Jawleyford’s not likely to find his way to Boulogne, I suppose ?” 
observed Mr. Sodee. . Bars yee 

“Not he !” exclaimed Watson, “not he !—safe bird—very.” 

“ He's rich, I -suppose ?” continued Sponge, with an air of in- 
difference. - 
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‘Why, J should say he was; though others say he’s not,” replied 
Watson, cropping the old pony with the dog-whip, as it nearly fell on 
its nose. ‘He can’t fail to be rich, with all his property; though 
they’re desperate hands for gaddin’ about ; always off to some waterin’ 

lace or another, lookin’ for husbands, I suppose. I wonder,” he 
continued, “that gentlemen can’t settle at home, and amuse themselves 
with coursin’ and shootin’.” Mr. Watson, like many servants, thinking 
that the bulk of a gentleman’s income should be spent in promoting the 

icular sport over which they preside. 

With this and similar discourse, they beguiled the short distance 
between the station and the Court—a distance, however, that looked con- 
siderably greater after the flying rapidity of the rail. But for these 
occasional returns to ¢erra firma, people would begin to fancy them- 
selves birds. After rounding a large but gently swelling hill, over the 
summit of which the road, after the fashion of old roads, led, our 
traveller suddenly looked down upon the wide vale of Sniperdown, with 
Jawleyford Court glittering with a bright open aspect, on a fine, gradual 
elevation, above the broad, deep, smoothly-gliding river. A clear, bright 
atmosphere, indicative either of rain or frost, disclosed a vast tract of wild, 
flat, ill-cultivated-looking country, to the south, little interrupted by woods 
or signs of population ; the whole losing itself, as it were, in an indistinct 
gray outline, commingling with the fleecy white clouds in the distance. 

“ Here we be,” observed Watson, with a nod towards where a 
tarnished red-and-gold flag floated, or rather flapped lazily in the 
winter's breeze, above an uregular mass of towers, turrets, and odd- 
shaped chimneys. 

Jawleyford Court was a fine old mansion, partaking more of the 
character of a castle than a court, with its keep and towers, battlements, 
heavily grated mullioned windows, and machicolated gallery. 1 stood, 
sombre and gray, in the midst of gigantic but now leafless sycamores, 
—trees that had to thank themselves for being sycamores; for, had 
they been oaks, or other marketable wood, they would have been made 
into bonnets or shawls long before now. The building itself was 
irregular, presenting different sorts of architecture, from pure Gothic 
down to some even perfectly modern buildings ; still, viewed as a whole, 
it was massive and imposing: and as Mr. Sponge looked down upon it, 
he thought far more of Jawleyford & Co. than he did as the mere 
occupants of a modest, white-stuccoed, green-verandahed house, at Lave- 
rick Wells. Nor did his admiration diminish as he advanced, and, cross- 
ing by a battlemented bridge over the moét, he viewed the massive 
character of the buildings rising grandly from their cay | foundation. 
An imposing, solemn-toned old clock began striking four, as the 
horsemen rode under the Gothic portico, whose notes re-echoed and re- 
verberated, and at last lost themselves among the towers and pinnacles 
of the building. Soapey, for a moment, was awe-stricken at the mag- 


nificence of the scene, feeling that it was what he would call “a good . 


many cuts above him ;” but he soon recovered his wonted impudence. 

“He would have me,” thought Soapey, recalling the pressing nature 
of the Jawleyford invitation. 

“ Tf you'll hold my nag,” said Watson, throwing himself off the shaggy 
white, “I'll ring the bell,” added he, running up the grand flight of 
steps leading up to the hall-door. A riotous peal announced the arrival. 
s2 
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THE DANISH CHURCH. 
Part II. 


Tue present is a critical moment for undertakiag to describe the state 
and position of the Danish church ; for on the one side it would hardly be 
right to represent as such the state of things which, by common consent, 
has been doomed to be superseded; and on the other hand, it would be 
equally ill-judged to describe as if already attained, or as certain of at- 
tainment, that ideal of an ecclesiastical constitution, which, with happy 
unanimity, has been conceived by all the parties concerned. Were we to 
do this, it would at least be necessary that we should make the same pro- 
viso as the Germans did in 1848, when speaking of the united German 
empire as ye every perfection—viz., “if it turn out such as it 
ought to be.” We think, however, that the best mode of proceeding will 
be to show what was the state of the Danish church at the moment when 
it was subjected to the shock, which in 1848 shook all the institutions of 
Denmark, and how it has borne this shock. 

Subsequent to the Reformation, and to the establishment of the system 
of absolutism in Denmark, the church was placed in immediate subjection 
to the powers of the state, and was considered as the handmaiden of the 
latter. Her bishops, it is true, she retained (the apostolic succession, 
however, had been interrupted; the first Protestant bishop of Zealand, 
the Primate of Denmark, having received ordination from the hands of 
Luther's celebrated disciple, Bugenhagen, a simple pastor), but thence- 
forward this power has been purely spiritual, and exercised alone through 
the means of pastoral visitations to churches and schools. As regards 
the administration of their sees, they were subjected to the Board of 
Chancery, composed exclusively of jurists, and entrusted with functions 
of a most heterogeneous nature. This board, though invested with no 
ecclesiastical character, nevertheless, by a rigid system of centralisation, 
brought all matters relating to the church and to public instruction 
under its authority, and administered them without any regard to their 
chief object. Happily the Danish church, which was thus deprived of 
all authoritative support and guidance from high ecclesiastical powers in 
the state, was never under the necessity of entertaining dangerous 
struggles against hostile powers and tendencies from without. Of late 
— general discontent prevailed with regard to the state of things we 

ave just described ; Professor Clausen, senior of the Theological F a 
of the university of Copenhagen, and on whose career we shail dwe 
more fully in the sequel, had for many years advocated an independent 
administration of the church, of the university, and of public instruction 
in general. The clergy of the metropolis and of the several dioceses 
held meetings to discuss and promote this object among others. The 
universal desire for a reform in this direction was unanimously expressed 
in the assemblies of the provincial estates, and the late king, Chris- 
tian VIII., gave his approval and promised his co-operation. Every 
attempt, however, remained fruitless, on account of the refusal of the re- 
bellious party in the duchies to allow the latter to participate with Den- 
mark in this reform. When, at length, the outburst of the Schleswig- 
Holstein insurrection broke the spell which had for a long time weighed 
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like a nightmare on all internal matters in Denmark, the whole system of 
government underwent a change; and Mr. Monrad, a clergyman, obtained 
a seat in the cabinet, as minister of ecclesiastical affairs and of public in- 
struction. His nomination, though owing chiefly to political consider- 
ations, was hailed as of good augur for the Chureh, and the hopes raised 
were not disappointed. A ministerial circular of the 9th of May, 1848, 

mised a representative constitution to the Lutheran Church, as the 
national church of Denmark, and invited the clergy to send in propo- 
sitions relative to the formation of a synod, to be composed of an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen; the former to be elected by the 
bishops, the ‘Theological Faculty of the university, and the inferior clergy; 
the latter by the existing communal councils of the larger districts. To 
this synod is to be submitted all projects of laws relative to church 
matters, before the diet (Rigsdag) invests them with the power of law. 
This circular has met with universal approbation ; the expression ‘* Na- 
tional Church,” which was therein substituted for the usual ‘“ State 
Church,” is in particular approved of, as it was taken as an earnest that, 
at the same time that the church is emancipated from the state, and 
ceases to be a State-Church, in the former acceptation of the term, an 
intimate connexion will nevertheless continue to exist between the two; 
a state of things which may indeed, in this case, be considered natural, as 
the whole Danish people belongs almost exclusively to the Lutheran 
Church. The Theological Faculty, however, though fully approving the 
principal points in the circular, proposed some few modifications, but 
oped insisted upon one point of great importance—viz., that the 

t synod should be convoked before the meeting of the diet, so that 
the wishes of the Church might be fully discussed and expressed before 
the future relation between Church and state should be determined by 
the new constitution, which this diet was to give to the realm. This 
request having been refused by the minister, the ecclesiastical con- 
vention in the metropolis issued a declaration against the ministerial 
decision, which was afterwards subscribed to by meetings of the clergy 
in the several districts of the island of Zealand, and which may be con- 
sidered as expressive of the sentiments entertained by the whole eccle- 
siastical body. The names of the three men, Clausen, Grundtvig, and 
Martensen, who were selected to draw up the declaration, are of dee 
import ; and to the position occupied by these three men in the Danish 
Church we shall therefore presently return. The declaration of the 
clergy remained without any effect on the resolution of the government, 
foe the immediate convocation of the diet was, for political reasons, 
deemed absolutely necessary, and the previous convocation of a synod 
i impracticable. 

In the month of November, last year, a partial change in the 
ministry took place at Copenhagen, on which occasion Mr. Monrad 
resigned his portefeuille, and Professor Madvig took his place, while 
Professor Clausen also obtained a seat in the cabinet as minister 
without portefeuille. The new minister of ecclesiastical affairs, who 
18 professor not of theology but of the classical languages, and who 
owes his new dignity to the parliamentary talents of which he had 
ty proofs, soon obtained opportunities of expressing himself in the 

in @ manner most satisfactory to all the friends of the church. 
A member of the party of the Left—which party must, in a certain 
measure, be considered as having formed itself after the model of parties 

















. A question of this kind was utterly uncalled for in Denmark, where 
ae are by no means more than equivalent to 

ir services, and where these codlediactioil functionaries have always 
inguished themselves by their zeal for public instruction, which, owing 

to their efforts, is on an excellent footing. To this question Professor 
Madvig replied, that no such suppression was contemplated, and that upon 
the whole no changes would place in the internal affairs and orga- 
nisation of the church without the wishes of its members being consulted, 
nor before the constitution had determined the’ relation which was in 
future to exist between the Church and the state. On being further 
questioned as to what he understood by the Church, he answ that he 
considered the clergy and the congregations as equally representing the 
Church, and as having, therefore, equal claims to be represented in the 
future synods ; but that as the wishes of the Church are most forcibly and 
most clearly expressed, and best understood, by the clergy, he thought 
that the government was, in consequence, bound to attend more parti- 
cularly to the wishes of the clergy, especially in matters of the kind 
referred to, which concera them in particular. We cannot on this 
oecasion refuse ourselves the pleasure of observing, that although the 
Duke of Argyle’s supposition, “If all the citizens of a state were 
members of the same religious body,” may be considered as essentially 
realised in Denmark, and although the Danish church does not make 
‘any mystical distinction” between members of the clergy and laymen, 
but merely regards the distinction between the two as a human ordinance, 
in wise conformity with the nature of man and of the Church; yet, it 
has in Denmark always been acknowledged that the state and the Church 
ought to be distinctly represented, and that the clergy, in its capacity of 
, ought to bear its part in the representation of the Church. The 
Danish Church has thus, since 1848, obtained from without, in the esta- 
blishment of a ministry of ecclesiastical affairs, one of the two blessings 
for which she has long sighed, viz., an independent administration—and 
ise of the second, viz., an independent representation ; and by the 

ifting of her own voice she has prevented any interference and changes 

in her internal organisation, until she shall have obtained a legal organ 
which she may give utterance to her wishes and to her claims. 

When we add to this, that, in the midst of the unsettled state of things, 
which has been caused by the reorganisation of the state—during which 
so many of the ancient institutions have lost their prescriptive authority 
without being as yet superseded by new ones—no disturbing events have 
taken place; that the former admirable relation between the congre- - 
gations and their pastors has not for a moment been interrupted ; that 
dissent, no new parties have come into existence (while, on the other 

» the previously existing Protestant ecclesiole, Moravians and 

the Roman Catholic and Reformed colonies introduced from 

wroad, | ined perfect freedom of worship and every right of 
citizenship) ; that the nation has sought and obtained from above, courag® 
resist the dangers that threaten the state with destruc- 

ink, be generally admitted that there is reason to 
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hope, that the morn of a bright day has dawned upon the Danish 


election, to which we have above alluded, of Grundtvig, Clausen, 
and Martensen to be the guardians of the Church, is a most interesting 
and remarkable fact, the deep import of which we will endeavour to 
render intelligible by a brief view of the character and activity of these 
ished theologians, The names of the two first-mentioned 
of these men generally represent to the minds of those who know them 
the idea of a striking contrast; and yet it must be acknowledged that no 
selection could have been more judicious, for, in the three, every member of 
the Danish church is represented, and all the struggles and ents 
of the church within the last fifty years are personified. The last fifty, 
but more particularly the last thirty years have, indeed, been most si 
fieant in the history of the Danish Church, which during that period 
assumed an independent attitude, and has consistently developed all its 
internal elements. Anterior to this period, the Danish Church was, intruth, 
nothing more than a local version of the Protestant Church in general, 
and especially of the German Church, in which but few distinctive peeu- 
‘Yiarities and isolated germs of a future spontaneous activity were dis- 
eernible, We will here touch upon a few of these distinctive features, 
preparatory to taking a view of the more independent development of 
the latest period. During the reign of Roman Catholicism in the North, 
we may thus point to the protracted struggle of the Scandinavian Churches 
inst the introduction of the law of the celibacy of the priesthood, 
which was in particular resisted by the clergy of Jut and which was 
never adopted in Iceland. The Reformation in Denmark was introduced 
entirely after the German model, the struggle which it led to being 


merely distinguished by greater moderation, which was a natural conse- 
: ing on elsewhere, The 


uence of its being but a re-echo of what was 5 60 
Siikiean doctrines were unanimously adopted throughout the North ; 
but at the same time the sharpest points of difference which they exhibit 
relative to other churches were somewhat modified, While the strictly 
orthodox Lutheran party in Germany, by the introduction of more and more 
stringent symbols, was endeavouring to rivet more and more closely the 
fetters which bound its adherents, theological questions were freely discussed 
in Denmark; and the first amongst Danish theologians, Professor Hem- 
mingsen, advocated liberty of mind with tongue and pen, His most cele- 
brated work, entitled ‘‘ Pastor,” was honoured with a distinguished place 
among the books interdicted by the Pope. The German eourt divines 
endeavoured, at first in vain, by means of the influence of their — 
courts, to impose silence on this dangerous opponent ; for the i 
King Frederick IL, and the Danish Church, remained long deaf to their 
Temonstrances, or answered them evasively. At length, however, Hem- 
mingsen was obliged to resign his office, and was even persuaded into 
issuing a partial retractation of his ost expressed opinions. The 
palatine of Saxony sent to King Frederick II. a present 
“Formula Concordia,” richly bound in velvet and gold, with the request 
that he would force his clergy to subscribe to it, as the surest test of ortho- 
doxy. The king having made himself acquainted with, having ree 
ordered the servant in attendance to light a fire, saying that “he had 
caught a naughty devil, whom he meant to burn;” and 
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later the “ Formula Concordiz,” which, according to the expression of 
the Jesuits, proved in so many cases a formula discordia, was committed 
to the flames. Denmark thus escaped at least the immediate influence 
of that mental ism which weighed so heavily on Germany, and 
which ultimately called forth in that country a destructive and pernicious 
reaction. It is a remarkable fact, that the celebrated Calixtus, who was 
Professor in Helmstidt in Hanover, which country was then connected 
with England, and in consequence exempt from the yoke of the “ Con- 
cordia,” was a Danish Schleswiger by birth. May we not reasonably 
ascribe to his foreign origin, as well as to his intimate acquaintance with, 
and frequent residence in, foreign countries, those distinctive features in 
his character which placed him in opposition to all his German contem- 
poraries, and upheld him in his constant endeavours to emancipate him- 
self from the yoke of mental thraldom, in spite of the persecutions to which 
these subjected him ? 

Among the purely national products of the Danish church, the beau- 
tiful psalms used in its public worship deserve honourable mention. The 
authors who have distinguished themselves most in this kind of composi- 
tion are—Bishop Kingo, +1703, the grandson of a Scottish weaver who 
settled in Denmark; Bishop Brorson, +1764; and Mr. Grundtvig, towhom 
we have repeatedly alluded. In the Danish church-service the psalms do 
not hold the same place which they hold in the English; hymns of more 
modern composition being substituted for the psalms of David, they are 
considered, not as the word of God to the people (this being given in the 
ot the Gospel, and the sermon, which latter forms the central point 

the service), but as the expression of the feelings of the congregation, 
as the subjective reply of the latter, as the embodiment of its praise, its 
thanks, and its supplications. These psalms are gathered under different 
heads according to their dogmatical contents, and also according to the 
different occasions for which they have been composed. The preacher 
gives out those which are to be sung on each occasion. It follows as a 
matter of course, that the authorised psalm-book, which as such is used in 
all the churches of the land, requires a renewal or a revision from time to 
time, so that new and meritorious compositions may be adopted, and old 
ones, which have proved unacceptable to the congregations, may be erased, 
and others, antiquated in form and language, be remodelled. The collec- 
tion at present in use is from 1798; and though not as deficient as the year 
of its birth might lead one to expect, in which case it would long since ~ 
been su ed, yet its cold and prosaic character is far from giving a 
true idea of the merits of this branch of Danish literature. The 
appendix, however, into which the present distinguished Bishop of Zea- 
land, Dr. Mynster, has introduced many of the most beautiful of the 
ancient psalms, after having subjected them toa most judicious revision, 
serves as it were as a commentary on the faults of the chief collection, 
proving these to consist chiefly in the adoption of weak and impotent 
modern compositions, in preference to the old ms, so full of pith 
and raciness, though antiquated and inelegant in form. 

But with few exceptions, such as the above, the Danish Church, upon 
the whole, was strongly influenced by the German Church; imitated its 
movements, and first its severity, and subsequently its rationalism 
and freethinking. Laws and resolutions passed at ecclesiastical meetings 
——such as, for instance, the following from 1580: “ No clergyman shall be 
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allowed to preach publicly, or to dispute in public meetings, upon the 
new theology of Germany which has been lately propounded in that coun- 
try concerning the Lord’s Supper,”—prove more in favour than against 
the existence of the general slavish imitation of the innovations of Ger- 


many. 

It i within the nineteenth century only that the struggles of the Pro- 
testant Church have in Denmark assumed an independent character, and 
that the ecclesiastical and theological development of Germany has not 
only been deviated from, but has even been ee in some of its conse- 

uences ; such opposition having particularly been evinced with regard to 

t latest offspring of German rationalism, the school of Strauss. The 
resistance of the Danes to this movement, and the free and inde- 
pendent mode of thought adopted by them in matters spiritual, will be- 
come evident by a consideration of the activity and the mutual relations of 
the three above-mentioned theologians, Grundtvig, Clausen, and Marten- 
sen. A philosopher of the modern German school would at once desig- 
nate the relation in which these men stand to each other, by saying that 

e two elder, Grundtvig and Clausen, represent the correlative and 
equally true contraries, and Martensen the higher unity which combines 
and reconciles the two within itself. Against any such definition, how- 
ever, we earnestly protest; these men are all three living personalities, 
and not abstractions whose relative position may be mathematically de- 
fined ; and the life of each has been one of constant and consistent deve- 
lopment. 

Grundtvig, endowed with the spirit and power of the ancient prophets, 
is a prophet in modern history, for with Christian and patriotic enthu- 
siasm he has preached faith and repentance to his people; and therefore 
by no other name can the marvellous zeal and activity which he has 
displayed be fully characterised. His influence over his fellow-country- 
men has been, and is still, undefined ; but he may be looked upon as the 
leaven in the great mass, and the future effects of his action upon it are 
therefore incalculable. Indeed, his words have often been so original, and 
so much in opposition to generally received opinions, that his voice was 
for a long time, and must still be in a certain measure, like a voice in the 
desert. During nearly half a century, every danger that threatened his 
religion and his fatherland has presented itself before his prophetic eye 
in all its menacing greatness, and his thundering voice has been raised to 
warn and denounce. 

While prosecuting, at the University of Copenhagen, his theological 
studies, which were concluded in the year 1803, he made himself acquainted 
with the ancient Norse (now Icelandic) tongue, which was once the common 
lan of the three Scandinavian countries; and attended the lectures 

“Of his relative the Danish naturalist, Henry Steffens, who afterwards 
became so renowned as Professor at the University of Berlin, and who 
has exercised a remarkable stimulating influence on several of the most 
superior minds of Denmark. While tutor in a er era family in the 
island of Langeland, Grundtvig subsequently studied Shakspeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, Fichte, and Shelling—but above all, the poetical productions of 
his fellow-countryman, Adam Oehlenschloeger, which had then‘ just 
appeared. From these last-mentioned works, in which the ancient 
heathendom of the North is so wonderfully reproduced, the mind of 
Grundtvig received a decisive direction ; and as the modern school of 
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ing Christianity as an antiquated stage in 
istori the world, ca 6 not even to notice it; 
Schiller grieved that the ideal of beauty fled from the world with 
the gods of i other modern poets sung the hosanna 
i aterialism, and dwelt with pleasure on the classic 
In like manner, and perhaps in still greater 
poets of the North have sought a resting-point and elements 
in the past ; but they have sought these in the.past ages of 
ir own country. They have reproduced in its fulness the heathen 
antiquity of the North, which was so highly developed, and yet until 
then 20 little known. ‘They have not only produced a living image of 
what it was, but they have also traced the influences which even at the 
nt it exercises on the character and dispositions of the people. 
have shown how the world of antiquity was doomed to give way to 
Christianity, and how by the true faith it was purified and sanctified, and 
raised to a new and higher life. This being the case, it is a fact of the 
utmost importance that the ancient religion of the North, unlike that of 
Greece, taught the perishable nature of this world, and the disparity 
between the actual state of things and the ideal. The central dogma of 
the ancient religion was, indeed, the impending destruction of the existing 
order of the world. The inhabitants of the North were a warlike race ; 
their religion was, therefore, impressed with the same character, and 
bss «4 not conceive of mental life and activity except in warlike 
combat. Even the life of the gods was believed to be spent in enter- 
ee of a bold and heroic nature; their faithful worshippers were, after 
ving died the death of heroes, rewarded with a constant renewal of 
their combats, in which those who fell rose again to renew the struggle. 
During the existing order of the world (such was the belief of the ancient 
Northmen,) the Asas, the good divinities who dwelt in heaven, such as 
the wise Odin,* the strong Thor, the self-sacrificing Tyr,f and others, 
were engaged in constant struggles against the powers of evil, the cruel 
and gigantic Jaettes, and the treacherous api malignant dwarfs, who 
sought to injure and destroy the human race. 

Thor, the god of thunder, with his mighty hammer, in particular, is 
represented pursuing the powers of evil into the very bowels of the 
earth, where they dwelt (evidently a symbolical representation of the 
struggle of the mind to subdue the powers of nature). Among men, 
valour was the first of virtues; those that fell upon the field of battle 
were, > Sais warlike maidens, the Valkyrier, conducted to the dwell- 
ing of the gods, where they were received as guests at the festive drinking 
bouts, at which Bragi, the god of the historians and the poets, sings to 
the sound of his harp praises of the heroic deeds of gods and men ; and 


* These three gods have given their names to three days of the week : Odin 
Onsdag (Wednesday); Thor, Toredag (Thursday); Tyr, Tirsdag 


). 
This god placed his hand as a pledge in the mouth of the fenriswolf, while 
other gods, making use of stratagem, bound the es oe most dan- 

enemy ; and Tyr allowed his hand to be bitten off, rather than release the 
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where they were allowed to be the fellow-combatants of the in their 
t struggle against the powers of evil. But this state of things bore 
a of destruction within it. Odin’s son Balder, the tender and 
benevolent, had been put to death through means of a conspiracy of the evil 
powers. raters the destruction of the gods, was impending; at 
this period the powers of evil were in concert to attack the gods; the 
fenriswolf was to its chains and swallow Odin, but, before the 
fell they were to inflict mortal wounds on all the monsters. Thor ki 
the dreadful midgaardsorm* (the world-serpent), but, nine steps from it, 
falls a victim to its poisonous sting. Heaven and earth are 
But after this a new world is to be born, the good divinities are to revive, 
purified and sanctified, to a new life of innocence, and are to recover 
the draught-board and men with which they used to play before sin was 
introduced into the world; a superior race of ‘men is to people the earth; 
the are after death to dwell with Alfader, in Gimle, while the bad 
are doomed to suffer in the terrible Nastrond. 
Of this belief the earliest Christian missionaries of course availed 
‘themselves, as an admirable link by which to connect the old and the new 
faith; and they represented the myth of Ragnaroke as a prognostica- 
tion, the true meaning of which was the introduction of Christianity. 
In reality it was no doubt the expression of the correct views of the 
Northern sages relative to the historical development of the world, which 
is in truth an ever-recurring death, ever followed by new life. That is 
to say, all ideas develop themselves to greater purity through that appa- 
rent death which takes place when the spirit casts off the old and worn- 
out form, and clothes itself ina new. Doubts may, be felt by 
some, as to whether views so ly reflective were likely to have been 
entertained at so remote a period; but though we would not maintain 
that this deeper meaning of the myth formed part of the belief of the 
people in general, we think, from the evidence of some of the most 
ancient poems extant, that this interpretation was put upon it by some. 
Originally the divinities of the North were personifications of the 
mena of nature, but this origin was, in the case of most of the gods, 
utterly forgotten in the course of time; and Grundtvig is, therefore, in 
some degree right when he says, that the Greek mythology was the 
deification of nature, and the Northern mythology the deification of his- 
tory; for the became ultimately the representatives of the life and 
es of the human mind, such as these are mirrored in history. 
se systematic views of the ancient Northern sages have, as much 
as the history and enterprises of the individual gods, furnished subjects 





to the modern poets of inavia. The latter have seen the ancient 
» prognostication more fully realised even than did the missionaries; for 


they have seen the old myths of the gods, as a religion, superseded by 
the only true faith, but revived again in the natio , as the ex- 

ion of the mind, the thought, and the activity of the North. - But 
itis not only the Northern mythology, and its chief source, the Edda 
(the great-grandmother), a collection of poems more ancient than any 
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history or chronology in the North, which has incited the poets to choose 
as their subject-matter, the fall of heathendom in the North before the 
revelation of the Almighty. This latter fact itself, as it was gradually 
accomplished in the course of about two centuries, has been recorded in 
ancient writings, which afford a rich source from whence the poets may 
draw. This subject has, therefore, been repeatedly treated by Oehlen- 
schleger in his historical tragedies, and more particularly in that which 
bears the name of “ Hakon Jarl” (the last heathen ruler in Norway); 
while the prognostications of old Edda are made the subject of his epic 
poem, “ The Gods of the North.”* The Swedish poet Tegner has like- 
wise introduced into his celebrated poem, “ Frithiof's Saga,” allusions to 
the destruction of the gods, though these do not strictly belong to the 
Saga on which his poem is founded. 

In the course of last year, a most important one in the history of the 
modern literature of Denmark, the poet Hauchf gave to the world 
a very attractive description of this remarkable struggle between the old 
and the new faith, in a form hitherto little used for such subjects. The 
work to which we allude, “The Saga of Thorvald the Traveller,” is a 
novel, or rather a tale, which in form and contents approaches very near 
to the Icelandic Saga literature of the middle ages. 

The powerful impression produced on the mind of Grundtvig by the 
mythological poems of Oehlenschleeger, is manifested in his first literary 
productions; such as his essays on some of the poems of the Edda, 
‘The Mythology of the North,” published 1808, and ‘Scenes from 
the period of the Decline of the Heroic Life in the North,” published 
i809. While describing, in this last-mentioned work, the revolution 
which Christianity produced in the North, the author’s religious mind 
was filled with Christian enthusiasm. That the heroic spirit of the 
North could never have bent before any other power than the irre- 
sistible might of Christianity, became one of the fundamental principles 
of his soul. He began to think that his having occupied himself so long 
with worldly wisdom was an apostasy from the only true God; and that 
he had committed idolatry with regard to the gods of the northern 
myths. The revolution which had taken place in his mind found an 
expression in the sermon of trial, preached by him previous to his ordi- 
nation, in accordance with the rules of the Danish Church, which sub- 
jects every candidate for holy orders to a practical examination, that 
may be regarded as a supplement to the scientific examination of the 
university. In this sermon, the subject of which is given in the words, 
‘* Why is the word of God dipented from his house?” Grundtvig made 
an eloquent but unsparing attack on the school of Rationalism, which 
had superseded the previously existing lifeless orthodoxy, but which 
being connected with a high degree of mental liberty and moral energy, 
exerted in the service of humanity, had been more successful in binding 
the congregations to the churches than any more orthodox school would 





* Translated into English by W. E. 

t This gentleman was, until the outbreak of the insurrection in Holstein, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Kiel, and he is one among the one hundred of officials 
whom the insurrectionary government has driven from their posts, for no other 
reason than their being sincerely devoted to the Danish cause; for the King of 
Denmark had allowed the officials in the duchies to obey the insurrectional 
government as long as it should be de facto in possession of power. 
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have been, during the period of agitation which followed the French 
revolution. oe icalh however, this rationalism has in Denmark 
led to a certain degree of inanity and indifference as to religious 
matters, but has not, as in Germany, ended in a decided hostility to 
religion. 

The clergy of Copenhagen were so incensed by the attack made by 
Grundtvig on the preachers of the day, that they were not satisfied 
until the latter had received a reprimand from the consistory of the 
university. Being thus placed under the interdict of rationalism, it 
was only through the especial protection of the Bishop of Zealand that 
Grundtvig, in the year 1811, obtained the situation as assistant-curate 
to his own father, who held a living in the country.* The change 
which had taken place in his mind was subsequently more forcibly 
developed ; he even contemplated destroying his excellent poem, ‘“ Scenes 
from the Heroic Period of the North,” and ultimately published it, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, ‘chiefly for the purpose of “deriding and de- 
nying the power of the Asas.” In another work, entitled “ A succinct 
\ View of the Chronicles of the World,” published in 1812-—and which is 
the most one-sided of all his productions, but at the same time the one 
which bears the strongest impress of his genius—he summons the his- 
tory of the world before the judgment of the Scriptures. But we must 
pass over several important points in his mental activity, and at once 
proceed to the principal event in the mental history of Denmark during 
the present century—namely, his struggle with Professor Clausen; to 
which, however, we can here but shortly allude. 

Clausen’s activity as a scholar, as teacher, as author, and as patriot, 
has been as cnaguhenine as Grundtvig’s, and has hitherto even exer- 
cised greater influence; for it has been Clausen’s mission to create, to 
construct, to collect, and to organise; while Grundtvig has felt himself 
called upon to attack all worthlessness, and to sow the seeds of a future 
harvest, which time alone can ripen. Grundtvig’s soul is an abyss, in the 
depths of which there is a constant ferment ; while the characteristics of 
Clausen’s mind are lucidity, firmness, and classical repose, joined to a 
latent tenderness of feeling and an ever-active will. In the wonderful 
freshness of their minds alone, do these two men at all resemble each 
other. It will easily be understood that two natures so dissimilar could 
only meet in combat, and that a severe struggle must be carried on 
between them before peace could be concluded. In his early youth already, 
Clausen gave proofs of comprehensive and profound knowledge, of great 
lucidity of thought, and of a thorough logical culture—but more than all, 
of a richness and activity of mind seldom equalled. After having spent 
some time in foreign travels, during which he dwelt longest in the capitals 
of Protestantism and of Catholicism—that is, in Berlin, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Schleiermacher, and in Rome—he began in 1820, 
then only twenty-seven years of age, as teacher (docent) in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, a career of public activity which has until the pre- 
sent moment never been interrupted,+ and which has been of the utmost 
importance to the Danish Church and to Danish science. The fruits of 


*In Denmark all appointments whatsoever in the church, are made by 


government. , 
+ Even as member of the ministry he continues to fulfil the greater portion of 


his duties as teacher at the university. 
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his first studies were given to the world in his great work, “ The Consti- 
tution, Doctrines, and Rituals, of the Catholic and Protestant Churches,” 
1825. While this work, translated into German, was re- 
ceived in Germany with marks of appreciation and esteem, even by 
Catholics, and gave a new impetus to the controversial literature of the 
two Churches, it met in Denmark with the most bigoted resistance. The 
old-fashioned orthodox party would see nothing but the most dangerous 
rationalism in his scientific investigation of the Scriptures, and his 
description of Protestantism as a church which never rests in self-com- 
lacent inactivity, but ever moving onward, strives with unrestrained 
iberty towards the goal; and they even threatened to form a schism in 
the Church. 

Grundtvig, who had first been appointed to a living in a provincial 
town, and afterwards in the metropolis, placed himself, by a violent pole- 
mical pamphlet entitled ““ The Reply of the Church,” at the head of the 
movement against Clausen, whom he designated as ‘an enemy of Chris- 
tianity, and despiser of the word of God,” who ought not to be tolerated 
as a theological teacher. Clausen was obliged to call Grundtvig to ac- 
count before the competent tribunals, by whom the accusations of the 
latter were pronounced to be null and void; and the author was fined, and 
placed under a censorship, from which he was not relieved until 1838. 
Grundtvig, deeply wounded by this sentence, felt that he could not re- 
main a teacher in the Church which tolerated Clausen, and therefore 
resigned his office; a step which he has, however, of late retraced. 
Upon this ensued a polemic conflict, in which Grundtvig maintained the 
Apostolic symbol and the verbal traditions as the true guides to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, in opposition to Clausen’s principle of making 
the Scriptures interpreted according to the spirit which pervades them, 
the foundation, the source, and the test of faith; a conflict which has 
subsequently gradually died away, but which cannot be said to be settled: 
nor has either of the combatants been conquered. This was the first 
scientific struggle of modern theology in Denmark; or, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say, that during this struggle the scientific 
spirit was introduced, for it may, in fact, be considered as a combat be- 
tween critical science on the one hand, and ecclesiastical and traditional 
feelings and opinions on the other. During the conflict a numerous party 
was formed among the clergy and among the congregations, who looked 
up to Grundtvig as their chief, and as the defender of the true church 
and the true faith. This party, which was generally denominated ‘the 
Saints,” or “ the Pietists,”’ and which met with frequent opposition from 
the public and from the judicial Board which governed the church, gra- 
dually adopted a more exclusive character, considering its members as 
alone representing the true Church, and all those who did not believe as 
they did, as enemies of the Church. Particular points of the ancient 
liturgy, which had become obsolete—no doubt principally because they 
were contrary to the rationalistic ideas of the clergy—were by the Pietists 
held fast as signs of the only Church of salvation, and every deviation 
from them was denounced as heresy. ‘They brought forward again, aud 
evinced the greatest attachment to, the old. psalms of the church, which 
seem, indeed, composed in a more truly religious spirit than those that 
had succeeded them ; they showed a leaning towards private devotional 
meetings, in preference to public worship in churches; and in many ways 
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distinguished themselves from the less orthodox members of the Church. 
Fortunately, however, no open schism took place, for this would only 
have led to the formation of a sect, in which life would soon have become 
stagnant; the party remained within the —_ of the Church, and by 


degrees, as the latter has corrected those faults which caused its estrange- 


ment, the rupture has begun to heal. 

Much scandal was at first caused, when the government, yielding to 
the importunities of the Pietist party, endeavoured to enforce the strict 
observance of the liturgy, which it had itself previously abandoned, and 
its orders were not, and could not be, attended to. Of late a desire has 
been generally manifested within the church itself, for an amelioration 
in the liturgy and the psalm-book; and there is every reason to hope 
that the latter object at least will soon be attained. The ial 
understanding of the sacraments, and the exaggerated value placed 

m the sermon on account of its instructive and rational character, 
which 2 prevailed in the church, and which repulsed the orthodox 
party, have also gradually disappeared ; and it is to be hoped that when 
the whole mass has been leavened by the deeper religiosity of this party, 
it will at length throw off all reserve, and again amalgamate freely with 
the more numerous body of Christians. 

While the contest was going on between Grundtvig and Clausen, the 
Rationalists, as will easily be understood, believing that the former par- 
ticipated in their views, fooked upon him as their leader, and took part 
in the conflict against Grundtvig. Subsequently the accusations of 
rationalism brought against Clausen gradually died away. During a 
period of thirty years, this distinguished scholar has, as teacher at the 
university, gathered around him numerous pupils and auditors, to whom 
he has sateen his dogmatical and exegetical lectures; which have 
never been mere repetitions, but have always been adjusted to the re- 
quirements of the moment, and have proved an acquaintance with and 
a participation in every new critical investigation. The results of 
Clausen’s studies in the branch of science to which he has particularly 
devoted himself, have, however, only within a very recent period been 
given to the reading public. His ‘ Hermeneutics of the New Testa- 
ment,” a learned and ingenious exposition of the rules followed in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, and of their historical develop- 
ment, was published in 1840, and has been followed by another work, 
entitled “ The Principal Dogmas of the Christian Religion,” a reproduec- 
tion of a course of lectures delivered to a more extended audience, con- 
sisting of ladies and gentlemen. In 1836, on occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the Reformation, he in like manner delivered and pub- 
lished a series of “ Popular Discourses on the Reformation;” and at a 
subsequent period, and after a protracted visit to Rome, he delivered 
popular lectures on the history of the Protestant Church. At the 
present moment he is publishing a Commentary on the whole New 
Testament, in which, besides giving evidence of that familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures, and the manner in which they have been 
understood throughout the past ages, which has always been so attractive 
to his auditors, % holds more particularly in view the numerous and 
various researches and assertions which have been made relative to this 
subject within the most recent period. Neither of these larger works 
has awakened that opposition with which his earlier work met; and it is 
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now not unfrequently said that Clausen has changed—that he was 
formerly much more of a Rationalist than at present. But, in our 
opinion, this is a mistake. Changed indeed he is, inasmuch as his 
mental life has never once stagnated, but has gone on developing itself 
without interruption; but harmony and lucidity have ever been the 
chief characteristics of his mind, and the life of no man can present a 
more beautiful picture of conscious consistency and indefatigable per- 
severance in endeavours to reach the goal held in view from the very 
commencement. : 

The truth is rather, that those who think thus of Clausen have them- 
selves changed; but, more than all, that the spirit of the times has 
undergone a change. At the commencement of his career, Clausen had 
to encounter lifeless, unscientific, traditional orthodoxy; of late, on the 
contrary, his constant connexion with the younger generation, and his 

uaintance with all the new movements in critical science, have made 
him feel the necessity of meeting in his works the negative tendencies 
which have originated in the modern school of German philosophy ; and 
this has brought out more forcibly the differences which exist between 
him and the Rationalists. 

Grundtvig has published sermons, some minor miscellaneous produc- 
tions, and an excellent collection of psalms. In 1831 he began again 
to preach, and in 1839 he received a new appointment, as chaplain to a 
benevolent institution in Copenhagen. As an author, Grundtvig has 
also done good service to his country, in directions different from those 
to which we have already alluded ; our space will, however, only allow 
us here to point to his popular translation of Denmark's old Latin 
Chronicler Saxo, and of the Icelander Snorro’s History of Norway, and 
to his translations of Anglo-Saxon poems. With Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture he is thoroughly acquainted ; he has repeatedly visited England 
and Scotland, for which countries he feels the most lively interest ; and 
during one of these visits, from 1829 to 1831, he contemplated the pub- 
lication of several Anglo-Saxon works. 

Before we take leave of the two remarkable individuals on whose 
career we have just been dwelling, we must not fail to observe, that 
they have rendered as great services, with regard to the development of 
the national and political life of Denmark, as to her church ;—but in 
this direction they have met, not as opponents, but as fellow-combatants, 
both serving in the same cause, though fighting with weapons of a very 
different nature. They have both, for instance, bestowed their parental 
ee their powerful protection and their active co-operation, upon 
the endeavours of the students in the three northern kingdoms, to 
promote the mental unity of Scandinavia; Clausen as founder and pre- 
sident of the Scandinavian Society in Copenhagen, and Grundtvig by 
an oration delivered on the occasion of its first meeting. They are, 
therefore, both invited every year by the students of Copenhagen, to 
be present, as honoured guests, at the Northern Yule* Festival, which is 
annually celebrated on the 13th of January, at all the universities of the 
North, in commemoration of the enterprises undertaken in the world of 
mind during the past year; just as the heathen Scandinavians used, at 





* This expression is derived from the Danish word hiul (a wheel) ; the festival 
being instituted to celebrate the annual revolution of the wheel of time. 
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their yule festival, to make honourable mention of the Viking expeditions 
and heroic exploits of the past year. 

Grundtvig and Clausen have also both evinced a lively sympathy in 
the endeavours of the Danish Schleswigers to maintain their language 
against the oppression and usurpations of the Germans. Clausen, who 
descends from a Schleswig family, organised societies to support these 
endeavours ; and Grundtvig attended the annual meetings held by the 
Danish Schleswigers, on the Skamlingsbanke, the highest point in the 
Duchy, and ‘there spoke words which were re-echoed far and near. 
Clausen was an active member of the Provincial States of Denmark, and 
repeatedly presided over one of the four Assemblies; and both are now 
members of the Danish Diet, at present assembled, in which Clausen has 
exchanged his place as a simple member for a seat on the ministerial 
bench, while Grundtvig distinguishes himself most by his warm sympa- 
thies with the faithful Schleswigers, who are suffering under the oppres- 
sion of the insurrectional party. 

In turning our attention towards Martensen, the third of the three 
theologians of whose mental activity and intellectual influence we have 
undertaken to give a sketch, the mind is no longer diverted in so many 
different directions ; but the difficulty of giving in a few words an ade- 
quate idea of his intellectual significance is not therefore less. In the out- 
ward world Martensen’s significance is less felt, and his activity more re- 
stricted than that of Clausen and Grundtvig ; and this, not only because he 
is still young, and his intellectual labours extend over no more than the last 
decennium, but still more, because his researches and inquiries are all 
carried on in the inward recesses of the soul, and because lis has himself 
sought strength in limitation. The different intellectual movements in 
his country have, no doubt, exercised considerable influence on his deve- 
lopment, but he did not place himself in any relation to the earlier move- 
ments, nor has he taken an active part in the later ones, except when 
they have been of a purely ecclesiastical character. When, about ten 
years ago, he commenced his public career as teacher (docent) at the 
university of Copenhagen, the public was prepared to find in him a dis- 
ciple of Hegel, and to see him thoroughly introduce into Denmark the 
philosophic system of this remarkable man. And so, indeed, it has been. 
While in Germany the profound and learned Hegel is already almost 
forgotten, and his teachings have been supplanted by the theories of his 
superficial and conceited disciples, who are devoid of all originality, Mar- 
tensen has in Denmark vindicated the great truths in the philosophy of 
this profound thinker with a warmth and a persuasive force, which only 
the profound conviction of a mind that has passed through the same ex- 
periences can inspire. 

But though Hegel’s system has undoubtedly exercised a most important 
influence on the development of Martensen’s religious views and intel- 
lectual faculties, yet the latter has by no means proved himself a blind 
follower of the Gocco philosophy. He is fully aware of its equivocal 
character; he has perceived that it has two paths, one leading to the 
right and one leading to the left, though he has himself never stood un- 
decided on the crossway ; and he has beheld with pain the numbers who 
have followed Strauss in the path to the left. His greatest merit, indeed, 
is his having prevented the introduction of Strauss’s principles into Den- 
mark, and his having even called forth a decided opposition to them. 
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is is the first great intellectual movement in Germany which has not 
ily found a representative and followers in Denmark; for the few 
iples Strauss has gained in that country are of so little importance, 
ir number and character rather prove his defeat. It gives us 
to be able to add, that the principles of Strauss have met 
in Sweden, in which country, however, they at first 
root. 
Martensen is, in spite of his admiration and adoption 
, more of a divine than of a philosopher; and this, 
ogy, but because his mental life has in 
purely Christian 
source. With this source he makes us acquainted in a work of his, 

i “ Master Eckhart; a Contribution towards the Elucidation of 
the Mysticism of the Middle Ages. Copenh : 1840.” In this 
inquiry into the real principles and feelings w ich puided the Mystics—the 
true monks of the middle ages, who, rising above the spiritual destitution 
of the times, held immediate communion with God, feeling that it was 

their life in Christ, and Christ’s life im them, that they were members 

the true Church, and thus at one and the same time a the 
way for the reformation of the church, and, with indulgent placability, 
overlooked the rum which the age they lived in was bringing upon it;— 
in this inquiry, we say, which bears evidence of its being a “4 fa of love, 
we recognise a kindred spirit; and we learn to understand that such a 
spirit, though, in order to participate in the life of its own times, it must 
start from and adopt the prevalent logical and historical principles, yet it 
can neither be bound nor ensnared by the mode of thinking prevalent in 
modern times. 

In another short publication on the subject of Baptism—chiefly called 
forth by the appearance in Denmark of some English Baptists, who 
endeavoured to make converts there—Martensen has furnished us, as it 
were, with the objective complement to his “ Master Eckhart.” For 
while in the last-mentioned work the possibility of the soul living in 
God and in Christ, in spite of all outward obstacles, and even without 
the aid of any outward medium, meets us throughout as the ever- 
recurring fundamental thought; in the treatise on Baptism the author 
represents the profound significance of the sacraments as the necessary 
reser of the church, and as institutions on which Jesus has bestowed 

is divine ise, that in them he will be present, and in them those 
who seek him will find him. 2 

Martensen’s lectures at the university are greatly admired, and have 
assembled round him a numerous audience of old and young, and of 
students of every branch of science. He has published a succinct system 
of ethics, which bears upon it the stamp of genius ; and an exposition of 
the Christian doctrines is shortly expected. In 1845 he was appointed 
preacher to the court, and commenced in this capacity a new career of 
public activity, as blessed in its consequences as hove been his exertions 
as teacher at the university. As preacher to the court he has no paro- 
chial duties to atteasl't0, bet nsevely porénihees in the royal chapel alter- 
nately with the other en who hold the same position as himself. 
His sermons, which have all been published, and which & always appear as 
the word spoken in right time, extend their influence over a wide and 
important circle. We only deplore that the Danish language is so little 
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known that we cannot say, ‘“‘Come and judge for yourselves;” for we 
feel assured that all nations would caleouian that Martensen’s earnest 
words not only prove a deep insight into the secret workings of the 
mental life of the times, and point out its weaknesses and its deficienci 
but that they contain at the same time an antidote and a healing 
wer. 
Mt has been observed in Denmark, that, proportionally to its numbers, 
the Danish nation has, during the present year, raised a greater military 
force than any mentioned in modern history ; and that a people capable of 
such exertions and sacrifices cannot be doomed to destruction. We would 
fain add to this, that a people whose mental life is so active and so sound, 
el cise whem. thareelal God is preached in such a manner and is 
received in such a spirit as is the case in Denmark, must, as a nation, 
have received the promise contained in the admonition, “ Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” : 
That Germany has the power to crush the political body, Denmark—if 
the Almighty wills it, not otherwise—there can be no doubt, and of this 
every Dane is aware ; and it is, therefore, only trusting in His help that 
Denmark has ventured to resist her gigantic enemy, Germany; a this 


trust will not prove vain. 








THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


An Enigma and its Solution—Lepeintre ainé chez hu—Popular Parisian Airs. 
Le Rafia; Drinn-drinn—The Ruling Passion strong in dirth—A talking Dan- 
seuse—The Louis-Napoleon Polka—Madame Caroline Prévost—“ L’Ane a Bap- 
tiste’—A hazy Epigram. 


“‘ Waar are your plans for this evening ?” inquired a young provincial 
the other day of, his Parisian friend and lioniser. 

“ Tu vas voir,” was the reply. ‘I have a surprise in store for you. 
You have read the mille et une nuits ?” - 

“ Who has not? Aprés?” 

“ Very I will show you something more marvellous, more in- 
credible than Sindbad himself ever fell in with.” 

“ The editor of Le Peuple, or Madame Jeanne Derouin?” 

‘© Merci, I bar politics.” 

“ Darcier, the vocal phenomenon of the Cafe Estaminet ?” 

‘¢ No; I leave him to M. Berlioz.” 

“ A disinterested Republican ?” 

“I told you that was forbidden ground. Come, come, no. more 
guessing, but trust to me. You shall know all in good time.” 

Shortly after this conversation the two friends were comfortably seated 
together in the stalls of a commodious and handsome theatre, listening 
to a well-written and fairly-acted comedy. In the course of the piece 
the Parisian glanced occasionally, and with a furtive smile, at his com- 
panion, who was evidently both interested and amused, During an enér’ 
acte the Mentor quietly remarked 7 the house was full. 
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“ No wonder,” replied his young friend. ‘It would be unaccountable 
if it were not. C i , good actors, and pretty women, par- 
ticularly the jeune premiere he plays Nathalie. Who is she ?” 


“Tl’ve a memory for names. Let me see. Madame—Madame— 
‘ah, I shall think of it presently.” 

‘¢T should like to be manager of this concern,” pursued the pro- 
vincial. “Capital speculation it must be! By-the-way, who is the 


manager ?” 
“ Hush, my dear boy, the fifth act’s beginning,” whispered the other, 
hastily relapsing into an attitude of the profoundest attention. 


“ Bravo! trés-bien!” exclaimed the youth, vigorously enacting the 
part of an amateur clagueur, as the curtain fell on the last scene of the 
comedy. ‘“ Never saw a piece better played. It quite put your marvel 
out of my head. Apropos, when am I to make its acquaintance ?” 

“You have done so already,” answered Mentor. 

“Ah, bah! Vrai?” 

“ Vrai. Do you know where you are ?” 

“Not I. At the Francais perhaps, or the Historique. No! where 
then ?” 

“At the Opton,” replied his companion, with an air of comic 
solemnity. 

* Allons donc !” said the provincial. ‘No tricks on travellers. No, 
no; even we know better than that. This the Odéon! why, the Odeon 
is a desert, with the grass growing between the benches, and the few 
who journey thither take provisions for ten days—so says Fiorentino in 
the Corsaire.” 

“‘ Unquestionable authority, indeed,” rejoined Mentor, smiling. ‘“ How- 
ever, if we leave the ten days’ journey and the grass an open question, 
I think I may admit that the Odéon was once almost a desert. If not 
exactly inaccessible, its approach was, to say the least, uninviting; but 
mark the change a few weeks have effected. Where but lately, accord- 
ing to your friend Fiorentino, grass, scarcely so green notwithstanding 
as the idlers few and far between, who wandered hither in quest of 
amusement, ventured to dispute with the ever-accumulating dust and 
dirt a share of the desolate parterre, may now be found, night after 
night, a sufficient number of chaussures—from the delicate botte sernie 
to the solid high-low—to obliterate every remaining trace of vegetation ; 
and this result is attributable to the exertions of two potent sabidtens.” 

“ Savoir ?” 

“ Madame Roger Solié, the pearl of the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
the very lady you were admiring just now; and her able coadjutor, and 
my good friend, Bocage, once more chosen lessee of the Odeon; who 
may now proudly march side by side with the most fortunate of his 
confreres, and exclaim with the Prophite, 

Victoire ! je suis l’élu !” 


“ And the clever piece we have just seen ?” 
“Ts by Moléri, a young author of great promise, and bears a title 
bey has become the watchword of every anti-Socialist in the land— 
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Whenever I hear—and that is pretty frequently—an old pla 
descant on the present degenerate condition of the stage, the qeasth of 
talent, &c., &c., &c., I cannot, for the life of me, help wondering, not 
that we have (I speak as a cosmopolite, not confining myself to England) 
so few actors of first-rate merit, but that we have any actors at all. 
Were it not for the peculiar prestige with which the theatrical profession 
always has been, and probably always will be, invested by its votaries, 
the supply, far from increasing in proportion to the demand, must long 
since Gore ceased altogether. In other words, if every young actor, at 
the outset of his career, were to reflect on the it unsubstantial 
and meteoric nature of the celebrity to which he so ardently aspires—a 
celebrity dependent for its very existence on that most fickle of all con- 
tingencies, popular favour; could he but foresee the coming struggles, 
mortifications, and disappointments, and—unkindest cut of all—the in- 
‘difference and neglect ever manifested by the public to its most cherished 
idols, when once their power to charm is gone, he would pause before 
embarking his hopes in so profitless and thankless a venture, and own— 
‘sadly, perhaps, but with a deep and earnest conviction—that le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. 

For, after all, on what rests the comedian’s claim to the admiration 
of posterity? On the mere verbal or written testimony of his contem- 

raries, unsupported by a shadow of proof. - Must not we ourselves take 

or granted all we are told of the genius of a Garrick or a Siddons, of a 
Lekain or a Dumesnil; even as those who come after us must rely on 
our appreciation of a Rachel or a Jenny Lind? The poet, the shilene- 
pher, may die, but their works survive them; the actor passes away, 
and with him his glory, nay, almost his very name. at now re- 
mains to us of many, whose society was once courted by the proudest 
and most illustrious of their day? Too often, a few brief pages in 
some unremembered volume, with perhaps, here and there, a portrait or 
autographical fragment jealously preserved in the cabinet of a collector. 

Were the dead alone forgotten, passe encore, for such is the common 
lot; but the same fate, alas! awaits the living, and then is the cu 
indeed bitter! Once the hour of retirement sounded, once the farewell 
look exchanged between the actor and those who come to gaze on him 
for the last time, and he is heard of no more! His name no longer 
forms an item in the small-talk of the hour, nor are his sayings and 
doings, his comings and goings, industriously chronicled by the admiring 
penny-a-liner. Other names, other interests usurp the place his were 
wont to occupy; and his only consolation is the reflection, that they for 
whom he is neglected will in their turn be forsaken for some other caprice 
, of the moment—now borne triumphantly aloft on the wings of fashion ; 
now rudely, and perhaps prematurely, consigned to oblivion! 

But can this determined forgetfulnese, this ungenerous readiness to 
blot out old recollections, be universal? I will not believe it. They who 
profess respect for the art can never so far deny their sympathy to the 
artist. It is impossible but that the very name of an ancient favourite 
must recall to their minds some joyous moment, some agreeable record 
of bygone days, perchance far happier than the present! To them, any 
_ Teference to the posthumous career (if it may be so termed) of a once 
inguished comedian cannot be unwelcome ; nor will they be disposed to 
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find fault with the pen which — cause them once more to dwell 
on some long-forgotten pleasure of memory. 

Creat aver ete douceeroyance —as the French say po a of their 
letters, when ish to be particularly insinuating—that I venture to 
sbedlee witty tetnease prospectus lately issued by one of the veteran 

ers of the Parisian , i ainé, on the occasion of: his 
i g proprietor of the Hétel Ventadour, in the street of that name. 
Now tre, though not actually on the list of retired actors, masmuch 
as he still delights with his drolleries the laughter-loving frequenters of 
the Folies Dramatiques, is, if ever man was, fairly entitled, from his long 
services to take his ease in his inn. But, bless your innocent hearts! 
that is precisely what he never thinks of doing. ! why, what with 
his two journeys a-day (for morning rehearsal and evening performance) 
backwards and forwards from the Rue Ventadour to the vard du 
Temple—no stone’s throw, [ can assure you, when a man’s legs are a 
trifle the worse for wear—what with the sedulous attention old Lepeintre 
never fails to bestow on those who honour his hotel with their patronage 
—what with one thing and another, the gargon’s (I mean the deep-voiced 
individual’s) post at the Café dela Rotonde in summer-time is a sinecure 
in comparison. But the worthy fellow shall speak for himself in the 
words of his own prospectus—a profession de foi, which, believe me, 
deserves more credit on the score of sincerity than those of one half the 
citizen candidates for the Assemblée Nationale. 

After briefly touching on the position and advantages of his new abode, 
Lepeintre continues as follows :—“ Puissent ceux que j'ai quelquefois 
amusés en prendre le chemin. Ils ont vu avec quelle indignation bien 
sentie je dénongais dans la piéce de la ‘ Carte a payer,’ la mauvaise foi 
d'un hételier qui donnait un cog pour un chapon, et de la Piquette pour 
du Bordeaux; ils dotvent croire que je n’'imiterai point des exemples 
que j'ai si publiquement flétris; puisque les citations sont permises et 
habituelles aux comédiens, je dirai comme le personnage d’une comédie 
moderne, 

Vous trouverez bon feu, bon lit, et bonne table, 

Bon visage surtout, compagnie agréable. 
Et de plus, 6 mes anciens et trés-aimables spectateurs, une vieille figure 
de connaissance, qui, débutant dans un réle tout nouveau, peut obtenir, 
grace & vous, un de ces succés d'argent, dont les hétels ne peuvent plus 
se passer oe les thédtres. 

** Dans l’attente de votre bonne visite, agréez, mes chers futurs hétes, 
assurance du profond respect 

* De votre obéissant serviteur 
“ LEPEINTRE ainé.” 


Such a programme carries with it its own recommendation, and pro- 
mises not merely abundance of good entertainment, but also overflowing 
houses. The first of these items may, I think, be safely left to the libe- 
rality of mine host himself, but the second rests with the public. Avis @ 
qui de droit, 





Paris may be not ina ed the hot-bed par ercellence for 
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Nor is their vogue confined, as is generally the case with us, to barrel- 
organs and butcher-boys; the term popular has there a wider and more 
universal signification, and refers not to the few but tothe many. Let 
but a tune be stamped with the fiat of public approbation, and you are 
sure to hear it, go where you will; it becomes as inevitable as the Arme- 
nian in the “Ghost Seer,” or a row in an Irish election : any criticism 
on its merits would then be superfluous; it is at once ised as 
and 1 of the national music, and is forthwith accommodated with its 
own little niche in the memory of every amateur within and even without 
the barrier. The theatres adopt it; Musard takes it under his ee 
protection ; and the’great Strauss himself does not disdain to embroider its 
— motif with his most exquisite and brilliant variations. How- 
ever short-lived it may be, its triumph is at least, while it lasts, undisputed 
and indisputable ; from the Faubourg St. Germain to the Descente de la 
Courtille, from the Chaussée d’Antin to the Bal Morel, it is to be met 
with here, there, and everywhere. But its peculiar stronghold is the 
Opera in Carnival time ; there it is given the post of honour in one of the 
. Roisiest, and consequently most vehemently applauded quadrilles ; or if 
‘its melody be unusually inspiring and entrainante, it is even admitted to 
the more exclusive honours of the galop infernal. 
Among the favourite airs of late years may be cited the still unfor- 
tten ‘ Messieurs les Etudiants,” and the equally evergreen “Tra la 
” and “ Larifla, fla, fla; Bérat’s “ Lisette de Beranger,” which Vir- 
inie Dejazet has made her own; the famous choruses in the “‘ Bohémiens 
Paris,” and the “Canal St. Martin ;” and the two newest candidates 
for popularity, “ Le Rafla” and ‘ Drinn-drinn.” 
he first of these is by Henri Potier, the composer of “ Il Signor 
Pascariello,” and was, I believe, originally introduced to public notice in 
the “‘ Foire aux Idées,” at the Vaudeville ; its interpreters being a select 
half-dozen of rather décolletées ladies in velvet jackets and the curtest 
possible petticoats. Besides being a brisk, lively, and melodious air, it 
possesses another scarcely less indispensable element of success—viz., 
simplicity of construction ; the words and the music dovetailing into each 
other with equal harmony and rine 
As for “ Drinn-drinn,” its popularity defies description. From its 
début at the Variétés, in one of Léon Gozlan’s most indifferent pieces, 
“Le Lion Empaillé,” to the present day, it has been gradually, and after 
the slow but sure fashion of the snowball, increasing in im nee; and 
still appears as profoundly imbued with the “go-ahead” principle as 
Mynheer von Clam’s cork leg itself. Everybody sings or hums, and, 
what is more, adapts his own words to it. Yes, gentle reader, every- 
body ; for even your old friend the habitwé has caught the infection, 
and submits to your notice the following rudely-sketched history of 
*¢ Drinn-drinn.” 


Lorsqu’a Paris, par suite d’anarchie, 
On s’ennuyait, un malin® s’avisa 
De remplacer “ Mourir pour la Patrie” 


Par du nouveau, et vite il inventa, 
Drinn-drinn, &c. 





* Nargeot, leader of the orchestra at the Variétés. 
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Cette chanson si leste, si joyeuse, _ 

Fut par Lafont mis’ a la mode un jour ; 

Ell’ détréna la “ tulipe orageuse,” 

En attendant qu’ du monde elle fit le tour. 
Drinn-drinn, &c. 


Elle inspira mainte foule légére 
Soit au Prado, soit au Jardin d’Hiver, 
Et l’on prétend que mém’ a la Chaumiére 
On pince encor des p’tits cancans sur l’air. 
Drinn-drinn, &c. 
Et, si plus tard, quelque chanson nouvelle . - - 
Sur le “drinn drinn” hélas! doit l’emporter, 
A moins qu’ell’ n’ait une vogue éternelle, 
On reviendra un beau jour a4 chanter, 
Drinn-drinn, &c. 

Not a hundred years ago, a certain clever actress of the Jewish per- 
suasion was, for the first time, practically initiated into the pains and 
pleasures of maternity. The new-born babe, though healthy, was so 
extremely diminutive in size and weight as to excite the undisguised 
astonishment of one of the invalid’s lady friends. 

“ Dis donc,” said she, taking the papa aside with the gravest possible 
air, ‘‘ dis done, tu le vois bien, il n'y a vraiment pas moyen avec ces 
Juives-la ; elles trichent toujours dans le poids!” 





It is a fixed idea with some people that a danseuse can do any thing 
but talk. They will give her every credit for bringing her right foot 
to the level of her right eye, as if’ she were presenting a musket—for 
standing on one leg like a fakir—and in short, for twisting her elastic 
limbs into every conceivable and inconceivable shape ; but on the express 
condition that she is to be as speecliless as the “‘Dumb Man of Man- 
chester," or Myrtillo in the “ Broken Sword.” She may charm with 
smiles, but.not with words ; eloquence may sparkle in her eye, but Har- 

rates must keep a strict sa seenhiich watch over her tongue. At 

ome, as well as on the stage, she must make known her wants and 
wishes in mimic show ; she must ask for her breakfast as if she were in 
the last stage of exhaustion on a desert island, and scold her maid with 
three distinct stamps and a toss of the head, after the manner of Mlle. 
Maria, in the “ Diable 4 Quatre.” 

Then, and not otherwise, will these good people be perfectly satisfied. 
But once hint to them the possibility—mark, I onl say the possibility, 
of Mile. This or That ‘being able to make herself understood without 
throwing her legs and arms about, and they will be furious. Judge, 
then, what must have been the —— of their countenances, some 


three weeks back, while perusing the affiche of the Vaudeville, which 
ran as follows :— 


La Po._KA EN PROVINCE. 
MLE. PLUNKETT remplira pour cette fois seulement le réle de 
Claudine. 


If to one-third of incredulity you add equal portions of stupefaction 
and horror, the result will be a faint and diluted reflection of the human 
face divine as it appeared on that memorable occasion. Claudine! had 
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racter after all, with a slight touch of the danseuse about it—she would 
only have done as Delphine Marquet did before her; or had she been 
advertised to sing a song in the coulisse, like Carlotta in “ Les Cing 
Sens,” why, anybody might have sung it for her, and the public never 
have been an atom the wiser; but no, Mise Adeline, forsooth, must needs 
play a sowbrette, an impertinent, saucy, coquettish little chatterbox of a 
soubrette, as if she absolutely gloried in her apostasy! Well, she shall 
be hissed down, that’s one comfort. We'll take care of that! 

And did you ve care of that, irascible old gentleman? Did you hiss 
- her down when she came tripping on, carrying the bust of Hippocrates— 
celui qui a inventé les sangoues—as lightly as if it had bia a feather? 
Not you! And did you mot applaud her when she danced her Craco- 
vienne, until she could dance no longer without treading on the flowers 
which were fast transforming the stage into one bed of blossom? Your 
very hands witness against you: I question if they have done aching 


_ 


I am afraid that, what with General Oudinot abroad and general dis- 
cord at home, the worthy Prince President has been so long in bot water as 
to have slightly forgotten his dancing. It would be hardly reasonable to 
imagine that, while his ministers are being chassés by the Montagne, he 
himself should quietly indulge in a chassée-croisée in the ci-devant 
Elysée Bourbon; or that in so critical a moment as the present, when 
steadiness of principle is everything, he should venture to turn and turn 

in, even though it be only in the seductive mazes of the waltz. But 
if his motto should be, like Robdin’s in the * Mémoires du Diable,”’ 
“ Aprés les affaires, les plaisirs,” why then, Miss Glascock’s “ Louis- 
Napoleon Polka” will be on the Paris barrel-organs before the world is 
much older. 

For, even were the polka in question the dullest, tamest, and most 
soporifically common-place production that ever jingled on the keys of a 
pianoforte, it would have found salvation—like more than one hard-up 
member of our Upper House of Legislature—in its title. But Miss 
Glascock’s new inspiration happening to be one of those brilliant ear- 
haunting melodies which 

By any other name would sound as sweet, 


its claim to popularity in France becomes twofold. In England, it is 
following closely on the track of its mysterious predecessor, the “Sea 
Serpent.” C'est tout dire. 








A pretty scion of a good old stock, Mademoiselle Caroline Prévost, 
has just made a promising début at the Opéra Comique in “ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne.” Nature has done much for the young lady, but art 
has yet much to do: her voice and method of singing are good, but the 
artistic finish, the quiet self-confidence, which only stage-experience can 

ve, are still wanting. One of the feuilletonistes, speaking of the 

butante, says :—“ Elle a des cheveux du plus beau blond qui se puisse 
voir ;” thus repeating, word for word, the description given of that amiable 
creature, Milady, in “ Les Trois Mousquetaires.” ‘‘ Comparisons are 
odorous,” says Mrs. Malaprop. “Un peu,” say we. 
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it even been Ninette, in the “ Vieux Péchés,"—an amphibious kind of cha- 
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“ Clairville, mon vieux,” said the jovial M. Bouffé, ee alr the 
Vaudeville, the other day, handing over the libretto of the “ Prophéte” 
to his habitual faiseur ; “ parodiez-moi donc ga !” 

“On my eyes be it,” said Clairville. 

A fortnight after, the deed was done, and the affiche reinforced by 
the pompous announcement of “ L’Ane a Baptiste, ou le Berceau du 
Socialisme.” 

“ Now for a laugh,” said the good-natured public, thinking of “La 
Foire aux Idées,” and rubbing its hands in gleesome anticipation. 

“ Now for the first of a hundred-and-one representations,” chuckled 
the treasurer, who had not seen the rehearsals. : 

“ Dites cela, et buvez de l'eau,” gruffly remarked one of the pompiers, 
who had seen them. 

Alas! before the second act was over, the jaws of the public, instead 
of expanding merrily into a grin, became temporarily dislocated by not 
one yawn but many. And small blame tothem! Fancy a step-by-step 
parody of Meyerbeer’s chef d’euvre, minus the music, minus the poetry, 
and plus nothing! Not one grain of wheat amid a barnful of chaff! 
not even a solitary joke blushing to find itself in such bad company! 
The very personages of the original ignobly vulgarised : 


Jean de Leyde tortured into Jean de Lettre. 


Zacharie “ ° Sac-a- Riz. 
Jonas ~ as J aunasse. 
Mathisen S de Ma tisane. 
Berthe - 6 Bétasse ; 


while Fidés, the sublime creation of Madame Viardot, is represented by 
a donkey (probably introduced as a type—not altogether visionary —of 
the author) and animated by two unfortunate figurants for the small 
consideration of a franc a night each. Oh, Arnal! great, almost super- 
human, are the energies displayed by thee in behalf of this miserable 
hodge-podge ; and oh, Madame Octave! sweet are the smiles lavished 
by thee on the little world before the footlights; but you are both over- 
weighted, even your talent and your beauty must succumb to the log 
M. Clairville has laid upon you. Yes, even you—however confident you 
may be in your own strength—must perforce allow—for experience is 
a rude undeceiver—that there is but one Meyerbeer, and Rogers is his 
prophet. 
Our pretty Irish prima donna has been so accustomed, while in Italy, 
to flowers and madrigals, that use has probably long ago become to her 
a second nature. It would require a stronger arm than mine to hurl a 
bouquet from where I now am on the stage at Covent Garden ; but I 
would not on that account deny myself the pleasure of offering some 
tribute of admiration—humble though it be—to my gifted country- 
woman. I wish it were worthier of her. 
While hailing with delight 
Fair Cath’rine’s rising fame, 
We marvel star so bright 
Should have so dull a name. 
Yet must in future days 
Th’ anom'ly still exist, 
For present, she'll be haze, 
And absent, she'll be mist.” 





May 2ist, 1849. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Not many pictures that strike, and dwell with an isolated distinctness 
in the memory, but on the whole a very good exhibition, this exhibition 
of 1849. Maclise, indeed, seems to be in a state of abeyance, but generally 
the old Academicians cleave firmly to the walls, and there is no want of 
rising talent. — 

win Landseer, who goes on telling infinite stories of animal life 
and death, and who this year bids us mourn over the corpse of a lion in 
the desert, and feel refreshed at the sight of a party of brisk little fawns 
rejoicing in the sense of brute babyhood—and who would fairly send us 
into sympathetic sleep with his drowsy dogs in the Scotch church, did he 
riot insert among them one very wakeful little dog to produce a wholesome 
counteraction,—Edwin Landseer, we say, is ambitiously followed by 
Ansdell, who, for the last two years or so, always contrives to occupy @ 
' broad space in the third room. In animal texture he follows closely 

steps of the great master, but there is an appetence for ferocity, 
and a love of the large and bold, which gives him a distinctive character. 
The two “ Fighting Stags” who seemed pounding each other to pieces, 
in 1847, introduced the artist with startling effect ; and a savage ‘* Wolf- 
Contest” keeps up his character this year. _ Sidney Cooper is an artist 
of an entirely different school. He does not, like Ansdell and Hering, 
date from Edwin Landseer, but he has established himself on an old 
Dutch basis ; and his clear sunny landscapes, and highly finished cows are 
luxuries to look upon. He has such a feeling for a harmonious en- 
tirety, that we always regret to find Mr. Lee painting his backgrounds. 
And we say this without the slightest disrespect to Mr. Lee, for whose 
leafy trees that spread so richly over his pathways, allowing them to be 
mottled with sparkling light, we have an especial love—almost equal to 
that which we feel for the soft haze of Mr. Creswick ; but Mr. Cooper 
knows so well how to produce a landscape in perfect keeping with his 
cattle, that we like to leave to his whole and sole management the pic- 
tures to which his name is attached. 

Stanfield’s skies are still lustrous; Stanfield’s waves are still rolling ia 
all their fresh lustihood ; in short, Stanfield is himself, unapproachable in 
his kind. Danby is more than himself, for he frequently allows his 
strong feeling for powerful effect to lead him into strange ways. His 
view this year of the “ Lake of Zurich” is a masterpiece of warm, 
luscious repose, finished to the last degree of perfection. The vigorous 
and often eccentric painter seems like a giant at rest. Linnell is 
_ also sobered down, but retains all his sunny brilliancy and his power of 
colour ; while Redgrave, straying from the subjects to which he is accus- 
tomed, forces one absorbing sense of solitude into an effective landscape. 
There are some painters who almost personify natural scenery, and can 
find in trees and stones fit vehicles for the utterance of human thought. 
We always feel, in the presence of Linnell’s pictures, that the anima 
mundi is talking to us from the clouds and mountain masses; and this 
year Redgrave gives a sensation of the sort. One scarcely knows 
whether to consider Roberts as the painter of landscape or history, so 
much historical feeling is combined with the sense of atmosphere and 
the fine execution of detail in his large picture of “ Jerusalem.” 
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Turner, as usual, has sought nature for fantastic combinations of gor- 
geous colours. A bold contrast of the sombre and cold with the dazzling 
and hot is the object of his sea-view, which charms all who delight in a 
dream of indistinct magnificence, and repels those who seek for sober 
clearness. What infinite degrees of difference would there be in a scale 
with Stanfield at one end and Turner at the other! Of an early picture 
by Turner, of a totally opposite kind, in which, representing ‘“‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” he has even imitated the effects of age upon painting, we are 
not specially enamoured. 

Etty goes on splashing away in his old powerful style, producing 
rough humanities that are marvels of colouring, and the very reverse of 
those smooth harmoniously tinted ideals which Eastlake polishes off to 
such a perfection of softness. Frost is no follower of Etty in the pro- 
duction of seantily draped females. His ladies are delicate, refined crea- 
tures, gracefully placed, and finished even to an effeminate sense of com- 
pleteness. Etty with a little more care and grace, and Frost with a 
little more vigour, aye, and with a little of the junior Pickersgill’s com- 
posing talent—there would be a brace of excellent men ! 

The large historical does not seem indigenous to our soil, any more 
than sculpture; and, with all due respect to the talents of Messrs. 
Behnes, Marshall, and Bailey, whose works stand among the best speci- 
mens of plastic art, our sculpture-room remains but an unattractive spot. 
Mr. Patten’s “ Destruction of Idolatry” is a clever piece of convention- 
ality. Mr. Watts, reposing from his cold, hard strength, illustrates, not 
very poetically, the transient nature of human possessions by masses of 
very solid human flesh. Mr. Lucy, who shows Mrs. Claypole’s death- 

» has force indeed, but his view of the impressive is somewhat grim 
and prosaic. There is a want of inspiration in our large historical 
attempts, that always leaves a cold and unsatisfactory impression. But 
what fire can our artists exhibit in other departments! What an epic 
grandeur, for instance, is there in the “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” by 
Roberts, in which landscape painting is raised to its highest point of 
sublimity! How does Landseer use his dogs and horses as so many 
oracular images through which he may express the deepest and truest 
sentiments !—how does Turner fix upon canvass his vision of bright hues 
before the gorgeous dream has left him!-—how do Danby and Linnell 
breathe rae through their landscapes! But our large historical 
pictures look but surface-work, with little of deep meaning. 

Even Herbert, one of our rising men, with the simplest and most rigid 
taste, who, eschewing a crowd with something of a religious antipathy, 
loves to employ the smallest possible number of figures, and to give each 
the greatest possible distinctness,—even Herbert is fixing himself in a 
mannerism, rather than emancipating himself from its toils. His “ Scene 
from ug J Lear” has not the ‘imp grandeur of his former scriptural 
subjects, but it has more than his usual Teutonism, and we find in it 
more of skill than of intensity. Cope seems shrinking from elaborate his- 
torical compositions into subjects of a less pretentious character. Shall 
we look with hope to young, very young Millais, as a star destined to 
shine in the sublimer region of Art ? Your figures are uncouth, maybe, 
young genius; your visions appear not to be of lovely forms; your 
attitudes—pardon the irreverend smile they may provoke: but you 
evidently think for yourself; you have a juvenile power in you, which 
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is yet uncurhed, but power it is. You draw firmly and vigorously, and 
you are so replete with the knowledge of expression, that it somewhat 
runs over. Macte virtute esto. Smooth and highly-finished as are the 
historical pictures of Elmore and Egg,—great as is the amount of 
refined taste and manipulative skill which they display,—we look with 
more interest on your very odd creations, O young Millais. Poole is 
another man who goes his own way. That also is rather an odd way 
sometimes, but this year he is less extravagant. Hart, as usual, distin- 
guishes himself -by his rich, voluptuous feeling for colour, and his 
canvass glows with brilliancy. : 

As for the pictures of humour, of town life, of country life, of sword- 
and-snuff-box life, we have them in abundance, and our artists show no 
lack of talent. There is no one who can tear a leaf out of “Don 
Quixote” and turn it into a picturesque group, full of animation and 
mirth, like Leslie, impelled as he is by the nicest feeling for the expres- 
sive in countenance and the picturesque in costume. Webster lives 
with the heartiest enjoyment among a mob of saucy boys; and with all 
the eloquence of colour, records the pleasures and perils of slide and see- 
saw. Mulready—stop! Mulready no longer puts one of his old subjects 
on his favourite place on the wall, but gives instead a lady in Eve's 
costume. We suppose the praise bestowed on him last year, when he 
exhibited his studies of naked figures at the Adelphi Gallery, induced 
him to become faithless to his sportive boys and his Wakefield episodes ; 
and lo! here he is in a field where he is no match for Etty or for Frost. 
Frith is in greater force than ever. Look at his picture of a rustic 
jollification: admire the finish of the work, the inventive power which 

devised such a multitude of figures, the skill in composition which 
has arranged them all so effectively—and, above all, the true English 
heartiness expressed in the peasant throng, and the true English senti- 
ment depicted in the countenance of the aristocratic dispensers of the 
festival. Ward junior rejoices in the costume of the pert bookseller, to 
whom he opposes the poverty-stricken Defoe. No one loves a court of 
the 18th century, with all its ornament and consequential stiffness, better 
than E. M. Ward. Now and then he likes to give a tragic meaning to 
the most artificial school of attire, and with something of a Hogarthian 
feeling hangs frippery over the naturally ghastly. Not so this time ; he 
neither touches the sSirsiea! calamity of the London Fire, nor the moral 
calamity of South Sea Speculation ; but confines his expressive power to 
Defoe’s interview, and a juvenile subject from the life of Benjamin West. 

There are several portraits in the collection ; and we are glad to 
find Mr. Hollins as one of the most liberal contributors to this a 
' ment, by the side of Grant and Knight. 

We repeat—Not much to strike excessively—nothing to brand itself on 


the memory—but still a very good exhibition. 





THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 
THE two exhibitions which stand at opposite extremes of Pall- 
Mall represent two opposite principles, viz., the conservative and the 


progressive. 
The good old society which has raised the fame of English Water 
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Colour to a point before supposed unattainable—which, by moving within 
@ certain limited sphere of subj 1 Page ri. on tha sphere to the 
highest possible perfection—and which sees its gallery thronged by the 
most a in the land—what reason can it find to best 
itself, and to strike into new paths? The department of soft landscapes, 
melting into the most delicate hues, is occupied by Copley Fielding ; 
David Cox has monopolised the art of conveying a bold, striking effect, 
by a ing, careless style; De Wint is unriv in his sober but not 
very ¢ truth ; Prout has on perpetual lease all the clean archi- 
tecture of Europe ; Cattermole and Rayner are unrivalled in the facul 
of roughening what is already rugged; Nesfield is dn ‘acknowl 
designer of the most poetical skies, and has at his command the 
most luminous little clouds; while, in producing a neat group of 
animals with the most free and unembarrassed manipulation, none can 
excel Frederick Tayler. Each of these magnates sits like a governor in 
his little domain, and there are enough of them to constitute a very 
strong federal government, which every year can produce a very good 
exhibition. The present collection in the Old Society's gallery is, as 
usual, perfect in its kind. The masters of the art have all worked well 
in their several departments, and there have been no attempts at 
novelty. 

In yw New Society the tendency to throw off time-sanctioned limits is 
as visible as ever. As a whole, this exhibition is far less perfect than 
that of the elder body ; but there are certain men of might who are 
constantly bestirring themselves, and coming out with wondrous force. 
No one has brought brilliant solid colouring to such a point as Haghe, 
who evidently resolves to be the Rubens of aguarelle. Young Cor- 
bould, who unites a talent for depth and power of colour, with the finish 
of the most dainty miniature-painter, is another of those geniuses who 
vow that there shall no longer be a boundary between water and oil, just 
as Louis XIV. declared that the Pyrenees were at an end. Then comes 
the stern Wehnert, master of sorrowful themes, who uses his art as a 
vehicle for gloomy utterances. Nay, we are going rather too fast. 
Wehnert this year has dropped his dismal captives, and celebrates the 
joyous reign of Peace upon earth. Be again melancholy, we implore 
thee, Wehnert !—thou seemest encum by this appearance of happi- 
ness, and thou wouldst gladly return to one of thy old dungeons. 

If we cast a glance over the whole world, in the East we find per- 
manence—old institutions that no one dreams of disturbing—Celestial 
Empires who look upon the creation of the globe as an event in modern 
history ; while in the West we find that all is movement; that mo- 
narchies break into republics, that colonies become independent, and that 
one sort of civilisation is banished by another. Can we not fancy that 
we behold a small symbol of this state of things when we see the Old 
Society with its Prout in Pall Mall East, and the New Society with its 
Haghe in Pall Mall West? 
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THE OPERA. 


Tat Mademoiselle Alboni is one of the most perfect vocalists who 
ever trod the boards of a theatre, is well known to everybody. Nothing 
can exceed the full voluptuousness of her voice, or that finished execu- 
tion, which often gains an additional effect by the appearance of listless- 
ness, which accompanies it. The precision with which she throws off 
her passages, the unerring certainty of her notes, seem more like the 
result of some admirable piece of machinery than like that of a fallible 
human organ. There she stands, firm as a rock, her throat warbling 
forth a shower of round, perfect notes; and herself, apparently, obeying 
some internal necessity of her being. 

We have said more than once that the ease with which Mademoiselle 
Alboni has vanquished difficulties, has caused the difficulties themselves 
to be undervalued. When we see some Sisyphus puffing and blowing 
as he gives an up-hill impetus to the down-rolling stone, we have ocular 
‘demonstration of the weight of the material ; but when a northern giant 
takes a dozen falling mill-stones for the icles of sand falling into his 
eyes, we allow the ease with which the giant endures the attack to efface 
our notion of its formidable character. Mademoiselle Alboni goes through 
marvels of execution, but she herself is ambitious of concealing them. 

The machine-like accuracy of her singing has led to the opinion that 
something likewise of the soullessness of the machine has attended the 
vocal perfection of the exhibition. Mademoiselle Alboni could never 
sing a note out of tune; it would be a thing foreign to her nature; there 
is every variety of light and shade in her passages—all is perfect— 
— ; but the uneasy question has more than once suggested 
itself— 

“Has Mademoiselle Alboni a heart beneath this rich, this polished 
surface ; or is it merely a superb talent that delights to sport itself before 
us, while the artist herself is in a state of passionless repose ?” 

By her inetta in “La Gazza Ladra,” Mademoiselle Alboni has 
nobly answered the question. There she is no longer the calm artist re- 
joicing in the effortless display of a vocal proficiency, but she enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the part; me the passionate grief and 
despair which she exhibits in the trial scene may be ranked among the 
finest achievements of the lyric stage. The pam roe who were accus- 
tomed to hear their comfortable, plump Alboni roll ‘out her notes as if 
she did not care whence they came nor whither they went nor what 
they signified, were perfectly amazed when the beautiful contralto flung 
aside her quiet nature, and stood transformed into a living, breathing 
impersonation of the strongest feeling. It was the story of Pygmalion 
over again; and the audience were transfixed with wonder. 

Those who have not seen Mademoiselle Alboni in “ La Gazza Ladra,” 
are yet unacquainted with her capabilities. 

“ La Favorita” did no good for Mademoiselle Parodi. There was not 
sufficient demand for those histrionic displays which are the chief element 
of her success ; and her vocalization, which was more than vy, Sher 
certain, thus occupied the exclusive attention of her hearers. In “ Semi- 
ramide” she has retrieved herself again. The dignity of the Assyrian 
queen is finely depicted in her statuesque poses, and in her objurgations 
of Assur she aes her native energy tell with full effect. For force 
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and histrionic intelligence there are few artists who can rival Mademoi- 
selle Parodi. Her countenance seems expressly formed for strong emotions, 
and the simplicity of her gesticulation is as remarkable ‘as its decided 
character. If her vocal performance were but equal to her dramatic 
talent, she would be one of the first artists that ever trod the Italian 
boards. 

Taking a general survey of the artists at her Majesty's Theatre, we 
shall find a very great amount of talent. Besides the perfect Alboni, and 
the energetic Parodi, there is Madame Giuliani, a pleasing singer with 
a very nice voice, very well trained, and decidedly the best Adalgisa that 
has been seen for some time. ‘The illness of Gardoni has indeed some- 
what interfered with his power, but the company has a valuable acquisi- 
tion in the person of the new tenor, Calzolari, whose voice, naturally 
made for expression, has been most xtra fos judiciously disciplined. 
Among histrionic vocalists few can rank so high as Coletti. He 1s, par 
excellence, a safe singer; and when his dramatic powers are not called 
into action, he always gives weight to the ensemble by the soundness of 
his voice, and the steady correctness of his execution. But when there 
is a demand for passionate expression,—when singing is to be made the 
vehicle for strong emotion, he really’ becomes great, and his manly pathos 
goes at once to the heart. His representations of the old Foscari and 
of Ninetta’s father will always remain impressed on the memory of the 
habitués, as displays of deep, truthful, unexaggerated feeling. In the 
attention he pays to the making up of his characters, he reminds one 
of Fornasari, but his acting, while equally pathetic, is less pretentious, 
and his singing is infinitely more certain. 

Belletti is another valuable man, with a good voice, capable of performing 
any part up to a certain level. As for Lablache, so well is he established 
in public favour, that it seems almost superfluous to give him even a 
word of commendation. He combines all the qualities of a great artist 
except one—the vanity which is so often the curse of art. That he plays 
the august Oroveso and the eccentric Bartolo on two successive Opera 
nights, or — in one evening if it be a “long Thursday,” “is 2 

at proof of versatility—of marvellous versatility, when we consider 

ow excellent he is both in the tragic and the comic. But when we 
find that he moves not only from grave to gay, but from higher to more 
humble parts,—as, for instance, when we see him in such a character as 
Oroe in “ Semiramide,”—we must acknowledge another quality than that 
of mere versatility—namely, that feeling for a whole performance, which 
submerges siuything like selfish, petty pride. But in this, as in all other 
cases, virtue has its reward. Lablache does not lower himself by playing 
parts of less prominence ; but by the weight which he gives them he 
raises them to his own level of importance. 

The fascinating Carlotta Grisi has, alas! quitted our shores, and leaves 
Carolina Rosati and Marie Taglioni unrivalled potentates in the ballet 
department. 





THE THEATRES. 


Excertine an admirable version of Latour’s “Virginie,” by Mr. 
Oxenford, in which the lovely Mrs. Mowatt reaps new laurels at the 
Marylebone—and a clever but weak tragedy, called “ Calaynos,” in which 
nobody reaps any laurels at all, at Sadler’s Wells—there has been little 
to mark the past theatrical month. 
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LITERATURE 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S “ LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE.”* 


A BREAKFAST table in a fine old country mansion in the west of 
England serves to introduce the hero of this story with a minuteness 
of detail which attests at once a skilful and an experienced hand. At 
a well-spread table sat two young men, first cousins : 


“Did you ring, Mr. Augustus ?” said a servant, opening the door; and pre- 
suming, as it seemed, that it was the elder cousin who had summoned him, 
his being still standing near the bell. 

“Yes, William,” was the reply. “Iam going to ride immediately, and you 
must order Jacob to saddle Polka for me. I shall be ready in half-an-hour, and 
I must not be kept waiting, remember.” 

The servant retired with an obedient inclination of the head, but without 

king. 

“And what shall you do with yourself, Ju?” resumed Augustus, returning 
‘to the table in order to conclude his breakfast by a glass of water. “You can 
ride too, you know, if you like it, There is not the least objection to your riding 
Mufti to-day ; he is in perfectly good order again.” 

“Is he?” said Julian, abstractedly, and without raising his eyes from a little 
note-book in which he was busily scribbling. ‘ 

“Yes,” said Augustus, “I really think he had better be rode than not, but of 
course you will be careful with him. Trot him out gently, but don’t let him get 
into a gallop. I'll tell Jacob to have him ready for you.” 


At seven o’clock the two cousins again found themselves ¢éte-a-téte, but 
now it was in the dining-room instead of the library. The dinner had 
given place to the dessert, when Augustus thus addressed his cousin :— 


“It was Brighton, Julian, was it not, that we meant to set off for on Monday?” 

“Yes, to be sure it was,” replied Julian. “What can make you feel any un- 

-rswert about it, when it was yourself who decided the point when it was in 
oubt ?” | 

“I know it—I know it, my dear fellow—I have not forgotten it, the least in 
the world, I assure you,” replied Augustus—*“ But what I was going to say now, 
had nothing to do either with forgetting or remembering what I said before—I 
only meant to ask you if you did not think it would be exactly the same thing if 
we went to Dover ?” 

“ Why, yes, Gustus, as far as I am concerned, I certainly think it would,” replied 
the other. “I should like to enjoy a little yachting before starting for Norway ; 
but whether our small craft be ordered to wait for us off Brighton or off Dover, 
I don’t care a straw, I thought, however, that you told me you had some very 
particular reasons for preferring Brighton ?” 

“So I had, when I told you so,” rejoined the other; “ but I have changed my 
mind. The Thorntons are going to Dover, and I should like to meet them. Ionly 
mentioned Brighton on account of the Buckhursts. But I shall prefer meeting 
the Thorntons, and therefore we will go to Dover, if you please.” 

“'To Dover be it then,” said Julian, pushing the claret to his companion, “I 
shall like to go to Dover with you even better than to Brighton, because we shall 
not find so many people there.” 

“In general, I should scarcely think that an advantage,” returned the other, 
“but now, perhaps, I do. I really wish to see a good deal of the Thorntons, 
Ring the bell for me, my dear fellow, will you? I must have some soda-water.” 


It is possible the reader may suppose that it was the elder of the two 
Oglevies who was at home, and the younger was his guest; but if he 
does he is mistaken, for it was not so. But it is not the reader alone 
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who is liable to such a mistake ; for no sooner at Dover, than Mr. Augus- 
tus was, by a little dexterity on his part, added to his never-failing agsur- 
ance, taken at the Ship for “‘the Oglevie ;” and the fame of his arrival 
was almost instantaneously spread throughout the town by Mrs. Codring- 
ton, a fair widow, whose great characteristic was to keep a grown-up 
and beautiful daughter in pinafore, trousers, and very short frocks, that 
the fair Ethel, the young lady in question, might not empiéter on her 
mother’s domain—that of incessant firtation. The direction in which the 
mistake was destined to work the greatest results was, however, with the 
Lauries—a little water-side party, “2 a of two persdéns, Lady de 
Laurie and “her very distinguished-looking daughter” Cassandra. The 
manner in which this intriguing mother and daughter win Mr. Augustus 
over from the pretty little Fanny Thornton, to whom he has actually pro- 
posed, iri!nee him to elope with and wed the pennyless, imperious, and 
unprincipled Cassandra; and the terrible discovery that follows, that 
Augustus is not “the Oglevie,” and that both have been alike deceived, is 
one of the best worked up sketches ever depicted even by Mrs. Trollope’s 
clever and satirical pen. There is a more sentimental bye-story ofa phi- 
losopher’s love for a young governess, and a philanthropic Lord Wigton, 
who abets the union of the two, which must be considered as a kind 
of dite sacrifice made to the prevailing sentiment of the day in 
favour of governesses. Nor is the quiet, retiring Julian—the real 
Oglevie—let off scot-free, for he falls in love with, and ultimately marries, 
the little girl in trousers; placing the widow, to her infinite annoyance 
and discomfiture, fairly on the shelf; Lord Wigton at the same time 
marrying the repudiated little Fanny. Altogether, the “Lottery of 
Marriage” is shown to be one in which there may be blanks, but in which 
there are also prizes; and while Mrs. Trollope can exhibit the former in a 
most ominous and terrifying light, she can also depict the latter in such 
inviting and seductive colours, that the most lasting impression is to take 
a ticket : and perhaps her book is the safest investment in that way. 





O’DOHERTY’S MAXIMS.* 


“Wen a man is drunk,” says Sir Morgan O’Doherty, in his 
Twenty-sixth Maxim, “it is no matter upon what he has got drunk.” 
He sucks with equal throat, a sup to all, 
Tokay from Hungary, or beer the small. 
But although the gusto of claret is prominent :—“ port, three glasses at 
dinner—claret, three bottles after: behold the fair proportion and the 
most excellent wines,”—still it is overtopped by a decided flavour of 
punch. To begin, however, with the more innocent beverage, and the 
wit that sparkles in it. 

Tap claret tastes best out of a pewter pot. There is something solemn and 
affecting in these renewals of the antique observances of the symposium. ! 
never was so pleasantly situated as the first time I saw on the board of my friend 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq., editor of a periodical work published in Athens, a man for 
whom I have a particular regard, an array of these venerable concerns, inscribed 


“More Majorum.” Mr. Hallam furnished the classic: motto to Mr. Jeffrey, who 
is himself as ignorant of Latin as Mr. Cobbett ; for he understood the meaning 


* Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart. William Blackwood & Sons. 
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to be, “more in the jorum,” until Mr. Pillans expounded to him the real meaning 
of Mr. Hallam. 


The leaven, however, manifests itself even when speaking of divine Bor- 
deaux. What real appreciation of the genuine grape-juice can a tippler 
have who could recommend, “In drinking claret, when that cold wine 
begins, as it will do, to chill the stomach, a glass of brandy after every 
four glasses of claret, corrects the frigidity !” (See Maxim Seventy-tifth. ) 
Claret, however, O’Doherty admits to be the great improver of com- 


exion; and we must quote his opinions at length upon these more 
striking effects of tippling. 

There are two kinds of drinking which I disapprove of—I mean dram-drinking 
and port-drinking. I talk of the drinking of these things in great quantities, and 
habitually ; for as to taking a few drams and a few glasses of port every day, 
that is no more than I have been in the custom of doing for many years back. I 
have many reasons that [ could render for the disgust that is in me, but I shall be 
contented with one. ‘These potables, taken in this way, fatally injure a man’s 
personal appearance. The drinker of drams becomes either a pale, shivering, 
blue-and-yellow-looking, lank-chopped, miserable, skinny animal; or his eyes and 

‘cheeks are stained with a dry, fiery, dusky red, than which few things can be 
more disgusting to any woman of real sensibility and true feminine delicacy of 
character. The port-drinkers, on the other hand, get blowsy about the chops, 
have trumpets of noses, covered with carbuncles, and acquire a muddy look about 
the eyes. Vide the Book of the Church, passim. For these reasons, do not, on 
any account, drink port or drams, and, per conversum, drink as much good claret, 
good punch, or good beer, as you can get hold of, for these liquors make a man an 
Adonis. Of the three, claret conveys perhaps the most delicate tinge to the 
countenance ; nothing gives the air of a gentleman so completely as that elegant 
lassitude about the muscles of the face, which, accompanied with a gentle rubi- 
cundity, marks the man whose blood is ina great proportion vin-de-Bordeauz. 
There is a peculiar delicacy of expression about the mouth also, which nothing 
but the habit of tasting exquisite claret,and contemplating works of the most 
refined genius, can ever bestow. Punch, however, is not without its own peculiar 
merits. If you want to see a fine, commanding, heroic-looking race of men, go 
into the Tontine Coffee-room of Glasgow, and behold the effects of my friend Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton’s rum, and the delicious water of the Arns fountain, so cele- 
brated in song; or just stop for a minute at the foot of Millar Street, and see 
what you shall see. Beer, though last, is not least in its beautifying powers. A 
beer-drinker’s cheek is like some of the finest species of apples, 


——“ the side that’s next the sun.” 


Such a cheek carries one back into the golden age, reminding us of Eve, Helen, 
Atalanta, and I know not what more. Upon the whole, I should, if called upon 
to give a decided opinion as to these matters in the present state of my informa- 
tion and feelings, say as follows : Give me the cheek of a beer-bibber—the calf of 
_< -ggalpmaaapaiiiaaas the mouth of a claret-bibber—which last, indeed, I already 
ve. 

N.B.—Butlers should be allowed a good deal of port, for it makes them swell 
out immensely, and gives them noses d-la-Bardolph ; and the symptoms of good 
eating and drinking should be set forth a little im caricaturé upon the outward 
man of such folk, just as we wish inferior servants to wear crimson breeches, pea- 
green coats, and other extravaganzas upon finery. As for dram-drinking, I think 
nobody ought to indulge in it, except a man under sentence of death, who wishes 
to make the very most of his time, and who knows that, let him live never so 
quietly, his complexion will inevitably be quite spoilt in the course of the week. 
A gallon of good stout brandy is a treasure to a man in this situation; though, if 
I were in his place, I rather think I should still stick to my three bottles of claret 
and dozen cigars per diem ; for I should be afraid of the other system’s effects upon 
my nervous system. 

_ These racy maxims, which appeared some ae years ago 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, were chiefly written by the late Dr. Maginn, 
but we suspect that Mr. Lockhart had a finger in the pie. 
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CRICHTON.* 


Mr. Hastot Browne’s illustrations to this new and carefully revised 
edition of “Crichton” are no less than eighteen in number, and are as 
remarkable for their spirit and execution as they are for exquisite cor- 
rectness in reference to time and place. 





SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS.t+ 


Seven is a mystical number. It is used in Scripture as the number 
of perfection. It is also used in the religion of the Jews to set forth a 
number of events and mysterious circumstances. But if we have not 
here the strength of the seven walls of Ecbatana, neither have we the 
seven heroic assailants of Thebes personified, and still less the seven 
plagues, we have seven excellent stories related by seven writers, good 
and true, and these “‘ seven champiens” have united to do battle in com- 
mon for a lady and a young family in want of their assistance. Times 
are now changed; battle is not done by the lance but by the pen; and 
we sincerely hope that the pleasant contributions of Mr. G. P. R. James; 
Miss Pardoe ; Dr. Martin Tupper; the authoress of the “ Maiden Aunt;” 
the editor; and the lady for whose benefit the work is published, will do 
more substantial good for the lady in question, than ever sword or lance 
performed for persecuted damsel or unprotected widowhood. 





RIZZIOt 


Mr. James has shown no small amount of courage in thus ushering 
before the world a work written by the clever but unprincipled William 
Henry Ireland, the notorious fabricator of Shakespeare autographs, but 
also the author of “ Vortigern and Rowena,” and of “ Henry II.;” 
both, plays which abound in passages of great excellence, and which 
were attempted to be palmed off upon the public as if written by the 

at bard himself. Even in the work now before us, Mr. James is in 
doubt whether the author did not intend to pass it off as an authentic 
autobiography of David Riccio, or Rizzio. 

Mr. James is far too experienced a writer, far too much accustomed to 
place his confidence in pubiic taste, as opposed to that of carping: critics, 
not to feel that that public will, now that the effervescence of the moment 
is es by, accept “ Rizzio” upon its own merits, without regard to the 
delinquencies of its author. Mr. James, indeed, does battle bravely with 
those critics of the day whose talent lies in disparagement and detrac- 
tion, and whose abilities, like those of the — of Billingsgate, are 
only called forth by altercation and abuse. Having intimated that “the 
most minute and trivial minds are best fitted to detect errors, and are 
almost sure of applause in finding them out—for the gracious world in 
which we live generally finds amusement or consolation in the follies and 

* Crichton. By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. Third Edition, revised. 
With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. Chapman and Hall. 

t Seven Tales by Seven Authors. Edited by the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
George Hoby. 

: Rizzio ; or Scenes in Europe during the Sixteenth Century. By the late Mr. 
. Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
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faults of others”—and having further added, that on examining these 
plays, and reflecting on the history of their production, he (Mr. James) 
“ feels the same sort of regret which he experiences in reading the works 
of the lady known by the name of George Sand; that abilities of so 
remarkable a character should have found none to direct and guide them 
in a just course to worthy and noble objects,”—the pluck-feather critic 
exclaims, ‘‘ Why was George Sand selected, of all people ‘ under sun and 
moon, when the purpose was to lament over the blackness of a resolute 
literary mystification unscrupuously carried out?” The purpose was not 
merely to lament over the imposture practised, but, as Mr. James says 
clearly enough to any other understanding but that of the critic, to ex- 

ss regret that so much talent was employed in so pitiable a manner ; 
just as the undoubted ability of George Sand is devoted to the least cre- 
ditable of literary avocations. Few persons have brought more literary 
talent to present evil doctrines in bright colours than George Sand ; few 
persons ever brought greater literary ability to sustain a literary im- 
\\posture and mystification than William Henry Ireland. In both cases 
the misapplication of ability is glaringly manifest to any one but a 
critical dullard. 

But Mr. James, who can repudiate that which is despicable in any 
shape, can also afford to be generous when occasion demands it. His 
apology for William Henry Ireland—based upon the boy’s extreme youth, 
his evident primary desire to please his father, his simple idea of amusing 
himself by passing upon the old gentleman a spurious autograph, and 
the other errors which a first fault led him to commit—will come home to 
all just and benevolent hearts. 

Literary forgeries (says Mr. James) are undoubtedly highly discreditable, and 
have often seriously affected the truth of history; but if Mr. W. H. Ireland com- 
mitted a very great error, he suffered for it most terribly; and I cannot help 
thinking that he was pursued with an acrimony and vehemence very different 
from the calm assertion of the truth. Petty and malevolent passions directed the 
scourge that chastised him; and the object evidently was to punish and to crush, 
rather than to correct and guide. I think he has clearly shown in his “ Confes- 
sions,” that he was not tempted by any greed of gain. That which began in a 
boyish frolic was carried on, under the influence of vanity, to acts which hardly 
stopped short of crime; but it is more than probable that, at his early period of 
life, he did not know the gravity of his fault till the punishment fell upon 
him, nor see the inevitable consequence of his errors till they had become irre- 
trievable. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that ‘ Rizzio,” as edited by Mr. James, will 
leave an impression of simple literary ability upon the public that will 
supersede, to a great extent, the bad odour in which its author's name 
has been hitherto held. It is a work in every way calculated to be 

pular ; it contains life-like sketches of many of those personages who 
illustrated the times of Francis the First, of our own bluff Harry, and 
of the inflexible Elizabeth; and although the great incident by which 
Rizzio is generally known, and the stains of which are still pretended to 
be shown at Holyrood, as well as his connexion with the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots, form but a small portion of the adventurer’s expe- 
riences, these include far too much that is strange and characteristic, as 
well as successfully descriptive, not to charm readers of every class. 
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THE DEAN OF YORK’S “NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY.”* 


Tere are now upwards of a thousand printed works existing cn the 
subject of in the different lan of the world, and these 
works contain upwards of 100,000 facts, collected by different observers 
upon which to found the superstructure of the science. ‘The worthy 
Dean of York would pull down an edifice so laboriously raised, and erect 
@ new one in its stead, in a slim octavo of about sixty pages. The means 
are wondrously inadequate to the purpose proposed. Geologists have 
ascertained three great facts which are common to the earth’s structure 
wherever it has been studied. These are, first, that there are rocks of 
igneous or voleanic origin. Secondly, that there are rocks of sedimen- 

origin, derived chiefly from the detritus of the former; that these 
rocks are superimposed one upon another, like the steps of a ladder, and 
that, both by their nature and by the order of their superposition, they 
attest successive deposition, or that the lower steps were deposited before 
the higher. Thirdly, that these different sedimentary deposits reveal 
within them the relics of formerly existing creatures and plants, which 
must have lived for some time to have attained full growth, to have fed, 
and to have left behind them various other traces of their existence, 
besides their own diminutive or bulky selves; and that the. nature and 
character of these creatures differ in the different sedimentary deposits 
or steps of the ladder. ‘These are the epochs of geology. 

In the face of these great facts, elicited by the searching and 
studious inquiries of hundreds of men of first-rate intelligence, Dr. Wil- 
liam Cockburn declares the deductions of the masters of the science to 
be absurd, and that there was but one “ great commotion, whereby the 
yoles of the earth were moved—terrific and oft-repeated volcanoes burst 
forth from under the sea”—-“ the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up,”—at the same time an immense deluge of rain, poured by 
an irresistible hand, covered the existing earth, and carried everything 
upon its surface into the sea; among other things, great quantities of 
the old red sandstone, which formed a stratum of considerable thickness 
above the Silurian rocks, which the doctor supposes to have been pre- 
viously formed by the bursting up from under the sea of a few sub- 
marine volcanoes, a cause easily to be shown, if particulars were to be 
entered upon, to be as inadequate to produce the supposed results as the 
reverend dean’s book is to upset the foundations of geological science. 

It is obvious that, to establish the worthy doctor’s hypothesis, the facts 
as yet gathered together must be got rid of. Dr. Cockburn labours 
under a strange mistake when he imagines that geology has to rely upon 
some hasty conclusions drawn from imperfect data by the original masters 
of the science. Geology has neither to depend upon a Werner, nor a 
Hutton, nor a Cuvier for its existence, any more than it has upon @ 
Sedgwick, a Murchison, or an Owen. It stands upon its own basis of 

t and immutable facts, legible as the pages of a book to all who will 
consult them, eloquent as the monuments of the olden time of man, to 
those who carry their inquiries to the age that preceded his advent. 
These monuments must be controverted to overthrow geology, not the 


* A New System of Geology. By the Dean of York. Henry Colburn. 
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dicta of this master or of that. It must be shown that each sedimentary 
it occupies only its own geographic district, or that, as such undoubt- 
edly lie upon one another, there was time in the “one great commo- 
tion” to form successive great deposits, and then again to break them 
up, and pile up upon them other great deposits of their own materials 
hered up under a new order of circumstances. It must be shown 
that the marine reptiles, and other animals characteristic of the lias, lived 
at the same time as the gigantic land reptiles and flying reptiles, and 
other animals characteristic of the oolitic and wealden formations; he 
must show that the palcotheria and anoplotheria of the supra-cretaceous 
formations lived at the same time as the great pachydermatous animals— 
the dinotheria and mastodons— of anti-historic periods; and then, again, 
that the two later epochs of creation were contemporaneous with the 
two former. There are no Sedgwicks or Bucklands to get rid of here, 
but the great monuments of primeval epochs of creation, ready to speak 
for themselves in the halls of our national museum. Instead of under- 
taking so laborious a task, the anti-geological dean relates that he knew 
two brothers once very much alike; the one became a curate with a 
‘large family, the other a London alderman. If the skins of those two 
pachydermata had been preserved in a fossil state, there would have 
been less resemblance between them than between an asaphus tyrannus 
and an asaphus caudatus! Would there also have been as little resem- 
blance as between a plesiosaurus and an elephant, between a pterodactyl 
and a man ? 





MABEL CARRINGTON.* 


THE situations in this new novel are effective and dramatic, the narra- 
tive is well followed up, and the incidents are numerous and startling. 
There are one or two critical quidnunes who, having pronounced Mr. 
Newby’s establishment to be a revival of Leadenhall-street, invariably 
detract from the merits of all works bearing his imprimatur. Only 
the other day was made a most ungenerous attempt to put down a 
young débutante, and to condemn a new novel—‘“ Family Failings”— 
on the plea that the attempt to read more than one volume had 
been fruitless; yet the novel in question contained many very clever 
sketches of society, and some domestic scenes most truly and ha py 
conceived. It is obvious that if the numerous first, second, and thee - 
rate performances of Acton and Currer Bell, of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, 
Mrs. Crowe, Miss Lynn, Julia Addison, and the anonymous authors of the 
‘‘Hen-pecked Husband,” the ‘Gambler’s Wife,” ‘ Lady Granard’s 
_ Nieces,” &c., &c., are to be set down simply by inducing the blie to 
believe that they are unreadable, then the same fate would await them, that 
once befel a redoubtable critic’s own great performance; and which total 
failure it was that induced him to devote the rest of his life to the 
task of bringing down all other works to his level, and occasionally 
to the still more desperate game of involving them in the same fate. 





* Mabel Carrington. A Novel. In3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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THE PROTESTANT LEADER.* 

Lixe all M. Sue’s works, this romance has faults of art ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, to these peculiarities are to be added the drawback with the 
Protestant reader, that the Frenchman has naturally taken throughout the 
most unfavourable view of the character and principles of John Cavalier, 
As to the charge of “ hideous conceptions and revolting details” on the part 
of the so-called “ Epileptic school” (every writer is now-a-days the head 
of a school !), the execrable cruelties inflicted by the Abbé de Chayla and 
Captain Paul are asserted by the editor to be related even with greater 
minuteness in authentic works. In regard to reality of personages, it is 
also worth while mentioning, upon the same authority, that the original 
of Ephraim—a personification of that ae among the Camisards who 
correspond to the party of Burley and Macbriar among the Covenanters 
—may be found in an authentic hero of the insurrection, Henri Castanet 
de Mossavanges. ‘The fair Isabelle was also a real character, as was the 
Marquis de Florac. But Toinon la Psyche, and the whole story of the 
influence of her personal charms on the events referred to in this work, 
are, on the other hand, wholly imaginary; and the compassionate will 
rejoice to learn that there is no authentic record of the existence or 
sufferings of Celeste and Gabriel. 





JULAMERK.+ 

Tue proposed object of this work—that of exciting a warmer interest 
in the welfare of the steadfast and persecuted people of whom it treats 
—is so laudable, that we should have been inclined to overlook many 
minor errors, and pass over many ordinary deficiencies. But Mrs. 
Webb has not given herself the trouble even to get hold of the true 
state of the case. She has blindly adopted the absurd theories of Dr. 
Grant, as to the Jewish origin of the Nestorians; an hypothesis which 
was for ever set to rest by the mission sent to these mountaineers, some 
eh back, by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 

oyal Geographical Society ; and she, most inopportunely, reproduces 
this hypothesis at a moment when Layard’s rich discoveries of Assyrian 
antiquities have cast an additional interest on those whom that distin- 
guished traveller, like his predecessors, looks upon as the only existing 
descendants of the Assyrians or Chaldeans of old. 

Few finer fields for romance lay as yet untrodden than these few 
followers of a primitive Christianity. Their patriarchal manners—the 
simplicity of their habits—the antiquity of their faith—the chaste cere- 
monies of their church—their hardy lives, and the wondrous country in 
which they. dwell—unrivalled in the magnificence of its mountain 
scenery—afforded materials of the most available character. Then, 
again, their persecutions, down evén to the slaughter of the men, women, 
and children in that horrid cave near Lizan, as described by Layard, 
were surely within the domain of the author’s proposed objects; instead 
of which, we have a story, partly of a sentimental and partly of a pious 
character, of a Nestorian lover and a Jewish maiden, with some brief 
allusions to Mar Shimon and Nurrulah Bey, the murderer of Schultze, 
and some still fainter attempts at description ; but all of which are rather 
calculated to have the effect of wearying the reader with the already 
too much neglected Nestorians, than dh etibecting him in their cause. 


* The Protestant Leader. A Novel. ‘By Eug?ne Sue. 3vols. T. C. Newby. 
Julamerk. A Tale of the Nestorians. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. Author of 
“Naomi.” 3 vols, R. Yorke Clarke & Co. 
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